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ADVERTISEMENT. 


T nrsz Lectures were written for 
the particular Uſe of a School for Fe- 


male Tuition; and were read to the 


Pupils on Sunday Evenings. Several 
judicious Writers, particularly Dr. 
PrIESTLEY and Dr. KNox, on the 
Subject of Education, have recom- 
mended to thoſe, who have the Ma- 
nagement of Schools, to devote a 
part of the Sabbath to the religious 


and moral Edification of the Children 


intruſted to their Care. A Series of 
plain and familiar Diſcourſes would, 
ia their Opinion, much contribute to 
this End. Sanctioned by theſe reſ- 


pectable Authorities, the Author was 


induced to compole a Courſe of Lec- 
tures (from which the following are 
ſelected) that might principally apply 
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to the Female Sex, with Reſpect to 
Manners : For though there are ſome 
Duties of a general Nature, yet there 
are others, which may be ſtrictly call- 
ed feminine. The Attention that was 
paid to them, during the Time of 
Delivery, by thoſe, for whoſe Benefit 
they were deſigned, has convinced 
the Author of the Efficacy of this 
Mode of Inſtruction; and it having 
been ſuggeſted to him, that the In- 
troduction of them into Schools might, 
in ſome meaſure, be uſeful, and that 
the younger Part of the Female Sex 
might derive an Advantage from pe- 
ruſing them, when their Education 
was finiſhed, he has been prevailed 
on to commit them to the Preſs. As 
an Elementary Work, therefore, it 1s 
conſigned to the Public, who have 
been diſpoſed to receive favourably 
ſuch Books as have been profeſſedly 
written for the moral Improvement 


of the riſing Generation. | 
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Tu E Summer Vacation being now over, I 
flatter myſelf, my young Audience, that you 
will return, with cheerfulneſs, to your former 
ſtudies and applications. The relaxation you 
have enjoyed from your ſcholaſtic exerciles, 
ſhould induce you to renew them with pleaſure. 
You ſhould now recall your attention to the 
buſineſs, for which you are here placed; not 
pine after thoſe recreations in which you have 
been indulged ; becauſe you ſhould conſider 
them as the reward of paſt aſſiduity, and as an 
encouragement to future perſeverance. 

Theſe ſtated times of retirement from School 
are both ſeaſonable and neceſſary, if rightly ap- 
plied. Children and parents muſt have a mutual 
deſire of ſeeing each other after an interval of 
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ſeparation: and when this interview takes place, 
it affords the latter an opportunity of obſer- 


ving, what improvement has been made by the 


former. If you carried home with you a good 
teſtimonial of Education, by the progreſs you 
have made in ufeful knowledge, and by your 
agreeable manners and converſation, the natural 
ardour of parental affection muſt have been 
proportionably increaſed. But if you have diſ- 
appointed the expectations of your parents, how 
ſorely muſt you have wounded the ſenſibility of 
thoſe, who are ever anxious for your welfare 
and happineſs! In the former caſe you have 
endeared them, if poſſible, the more to you: 
and the approbation thus beſtowed, in conſe- 
quence of your amiable and virtuous diſpoſi- 
tions, will animate you to continue in that path 
wherein you have been directed, and which will 
lead to honour and eſteem. But admitting the 
laſt ſuppoſition, did you feel no unpleaſing 
emotion, when you perceived a parent's diſtreſs, 
at a daughter's neglect, or impropriety of con- 
duct? Let me hope, however, that you have 
not experienced this fituation: or ſhould ſome 
diſſatisfaction have been expreſſed, on any par- 
ticular branch of your education, let me recom- 
mend to you, a greater diligence for the time to 
come. 

Theſe periods of relaxation have their uſe 


alſo on another account. During the vacation, 
it 
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jt is permitted you to unbend your minds, and 
divert your attention from ſerious to gayer ſub- 
jets. But this you ſhould conſider as a tem- 
porary ſuſpenſion, Were it too long conti- 
nued, you would acquire habits of idleneſs and 
levity. Young perſons, of diſcreet tempers, 
would not wiſh to exceed the uſual time allot- 
ted to diverſion; and, convinced of the impor- 
tance of education, would apply, when return- 
ed to ſchool, to its neceſſary duties, without de- 
ſiring, on every pretence, to impede its progreſs, 
by holidays and viſits; which ſerve only to diſ- 
tract the mind, unqualify it for the buſineſs of 
improvement, and prevent the acquiſition ei- 
ther of a true taſte for pleaſure, or a proper re- 
liſh for learning. Study and amuſement have 
each its delights; and at ſchool may ſeaſonably 
ſucceed each other; but they ſhould be kept at 
their proper diſtance. Suſpend, therefore, all 
giddineſs and mirth, till the hour of inſtruction 
be over. Your leſſons will then be more deeply 
impreſſed on your memories, and you will, with 
more facility, attain that knowledge, which is 
the immediate object of your purſuit. On the 
contrary, if you ſuffer your thoughts, at ſuch 
times, to be diſſipated, you deprive yourſelves 
of the means offered for improvement—your 
powers of reaſoning will be dormant for want of 
exerciſe—attention will be painful, and even 
amuſement will afterwards loſe its charms. 
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I am well aware of the general diſpoſition of 
young perſons to be abſent from ſchool. The 
fondneſs of your parents may induce them to 
grant your requeſt. But I would wiſh you to 
be convinced, that ſuch requeſts are, for the 
moſt part, improper and unreaſonable. I am 
perſuaded, you will ſubmit to confinement with 
more cheerfulneſs, when you experience, as you 
ſoon will, after having made a certain progreſs, 
that the paths of Learning are pleaſant; and 
when you have a proper ſenſe of its advantages; 
deprived of which, through any preſent neglect, 
you will condemn, when it is too late, your | 
former inclination for diſſipating your time by 3 
idle or frivolous diverſions. 

Every indication of filial tenderneſs and re- 
ſpect, in your ſex, and at your age, is a pleaſing . 
proof of a mind, ſuſceptible of grateful impre ſ- BY 
ſions, and conſcious of the duty of honouring 1 
parents. Yours are doubtleſs entitled to every 1 
affectionate return you can poſſibly make them; 
becauſe, from the moment of your birth, to the 1 
preſent hour, their care and ſolicitude for your / 
ſakes, have been unremitted. And to what end, A 
but for your benefit, that you might be prepared, ; 1 
by education, for ſocial and domeſtic life, have 4 
they removed you, from under their own roofs ? | 
For your improvement they have ſubmitted to 4 
this ſeparation; but if, on that account, you | 
repine, and are unhappy, becauſe you are abſent 
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from them, ſuch a conduct, how expreſſive ſoe- 
ver it may be of your fondneſs, will not afford 
them pleaſure, as it defeats their good intenti- 
ons, and renders your applications at ſchool 
feeble and imperfect, becauſe your thoughts are 
continually at home. 

The cheerfulneſs, with which you attend on 
this and fimilar occaſions, is a pleaſing proof of 
the docility of your diſpoſitions, and of your 
deſire to receive inſtruction. This Day is more 
particularly ſet apart, both by Divine and Hu- 
man Authority, for the purpoſe of Religious 
improvement. It is conſecrated to the ſervice of 
the Deity; who is ſurely intitled to ſome portion 
of that time, which he has allotted us—to ſome 
exertion of thoſe faculitics, with which he has 
endued us. And ought we not to reverence 
that day, which is particularly devoted to the 
honour of the ſupreme Governor of the world, 
whoſe creatures we are? But notwithſtanding 
the reaſonableneſs of this duty, how little is it 
obſerved at preſent! Young perſons are too 
much inclined to dedicate, in particular, the 
evening of the Sabbath to trifling amuſements. 
Were a ſmall portion of it applicd to ſerious 
reflection, enough would then be left for inno- 
cent recreation. As the reſt of the week is 


employed in the acquiſition of human know- 


ledge; and as it is neceſſary you ſhuuld be 


acquainted with moral and religious truths, this 
will 
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will be the proper ſeaſon to commnnicate and 
explain them. With a view of promoting a 
plan ſo apparently beneficial, I propoſe, in 2 
Courſe of Lectures, to recommend to you, the 
duties and offices of life, more particularly thoſe 
which relate to the conduct of the female ſex, 
The gay and inconſiderate may perhaps ſtig- 
matize the well meant endeavour with the name 
of enthuſiaſm. The deſign, however, deſerves 
not, I humbly preſume, this imputation, though 
the execution of it may be imperfect; becauſe 
there is a wide difference betwixt the ſober diſ- 
quiſitions of reaſon, and the illiterate effuſions 
of fanaticiſm; and becauſe early Piety is a grate- 
ful, and an acceptable tribute offered at the 
ſhrine of Infinite Purity. Youth and Inno- 
ecnce, led by the hand of Devotion, are thoſe 
Graces, which will ever charm and delight, 
But ſhall early life be dedicated to vice and 
folly; and when both mind and body are en- 
feebled, and when pleaſures no longer entice, 
ſhall the Deity be preſented, as an atonement, 
with the ſacrifices of a depraved heart? To 


prevent ſuch a fatal perverſion of the gifts of 


God, it ſhould be the buſineſs of Parents and 
Teachers, ſo to improve the capacities and 


diſpoſitions of children, that in riper age they 


may bring forth the fruits of Wiſdom. For 
when good and virtuous principles have been 


imbibed in due ſeaſon, a moral and religious 
conduct 
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conduct is, in general, the happy conſequence; 
and though it might ſo happen, that, for a time, 
their power may be ſuſpended, yet they will not 
wholly loſe their influence, —The mode of in- 
ſtruction now adopted, has alſo the ſanction of 


experience. Lectures, both public and private, 


have been introduced into many ſeminaries, for 
the improvement and information of young 
perſons; which though chiefly intended for 
thoſe of the other ſex, yet the particular in- 

ſtruction of yours has not been overlooked. 
The infidelity and immorality of the preſent 
age may, in ſome meaſure, be aſcribed to the 
too great neglect of this kind of tuition in 
early life. When children are not impreſſed 
with a veneration for religious ſubjects, they 
are too apt to deride them as they advance in 
years. But ſuppoſing them to be differently 
inclined; the pleaſures and buſineſs of the 
world may ſo entirely engro ſstheir attention, 
as to leave them but little leiſure to acquire a 
knowledge of thoſe truths, in which hadthey 
been inſtructed in the progreſs of their educa- 
tion, they would be too well perſuaded of their 
importance to deſpiſe them; and books of di- 
vinity and morality would be read, as well as 
thoſe of ſcience and amuſement. There is 
ſurely a fairer proſpe& of virtuous examples 
from thoſe perſons, who conſider religion as 
ſacred, and who have been taught the moral 
duties, 
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duties, than from thoſe who treat the one 
with indifference, and are totally ignorant of 
the others. ; 

Whenever I conſider your preſent ſtage of 
exiſtence—that intermediate ſtate betwixt in- 


fancy and youth, in which you are preparing 


yourſelves for your future ſtations in life, 
and for thoſe relative duties, which it may 
be incumbent on you hereafter to diſcharge, 
it brings to my recollection that elegant Ode, 
written by Mr. Gray, on a diſtant proſpect 


of Eton College. The ſight of it naturally 


excited in him all thoſe feelings, which we 


cannot but experience, when we contemplate 


that ſpot, eſpecially after a long abſence, 
where once our careleſs ehildhood ſtrayed. Af- 
ter deſcribing the juvenile ſports of the 


ſtudents, he gives this pleaſing account of 
their happy condition. 
Gay hope is theirs by fancy fed, 
Leſs pleaſing when poſſeſt; 
The tear forgot as ſoon as ſhed, 
The ſunſhine of the breaſt : 
Theirs buxom health of roſy hue, - 
Wild wit, invention ever new, 
And lively cheer of vigour born, 
The ſpirits pure, the flumbers light, 
That fly th' approach of morn, 


He, then, with a kind of prophetic ſpirit, and 
by way of contraſt to this undiſturbed cheer- 


fulneſs and placid caſe, which are the lot of 
childhood, 
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childhood, enumerates the cares, anxieties and 
misfortunes which, in the viciſſitudes of human 
affairs, may probably befal the ſtate of manhood: 


Alas! regardleſs of their doom, 

The little victims play 

No ſenſe have they of ills to come 

Nor care beyond to-day : | 
Yet ſee, how all around 'em wait 

The miniſters of human fate, 

And black misfortune's baneful train! 
Ah! ſhew them where in ambuſh ſtand 
To ſeize their prey, the murd'rous band! 
Ah.! tell them they are men! 


By the murderous band, which he afterwards 
deſcribes; are meant the Paſſions. Theſe, if 
not reſtrained 'within proper bounds, will be 
the cauſe of much miſchief, in the future pro- 
greſs of Life. Ah. tell them they are Men! is 
an expreſſion not only of beautiful ſimplicity, 
but of extenſive fignification.—Tell them, that 
though they are now enjoying the ſportive mo- 
ment, diveſted of all concern and uneaſineſs, 
yet a time will come, when they will ſenfibly ex- 
perience, that it is not the lot of humanity to 
paſs through this world without a mixture of 
good and evil; that in the cup of life there are 
bitters as well as ſweets ; and that they will be 
ſubject to a variety of ills ariſing from the con- 
flicts of the paſſions, —In order to paraphraſe 
this thought, with a particular reference to 
yourſelves, I would thus addreſs you, 
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You are now, my young Friends, at that age, 
(and in ſaying-this I anticipate but a ſhort time) 
when the world is juſt opening its proſpects 
before you. 'They are, at preſent, narrow and 
confined ; but, as you aſcend the hill, they will 
become more extenſive. A great variety of 
objects will then preſent themſelves to your 
warm and lively imaginations. Their novelty 
will delight, but their appearance may deceive 
you. Without the direction of ſome friendly 
monitor, your artleſs minds will be liable to be 
captivated by deluſive pleaſures, Lou, at firſt, 
can judge only from externals. Your ſocial 
intercourſe being now commenced, you will 
ſee a number of perſons, who will appear, from 
their countenances, to be perfectly at caſe ; and 
you may be tempted from thence to make flat- 
tering eſtimates of human life. You can form 
no diſcrimination of character ; and, therefore, 
will be liable to miſtakes. To enjoy the preſent 
hour is the principal object of your wiſhes : all 
is ſun-ſhine. In the gaiety of your hearts, you 
flatter yourſelves with its continuance ; nor 
have you any idea of thoſe clouds which will 
afterwards obſcure it. Your dreams are undiſ- 
turbed by anxious care, and fearful expecta- 


tions. But know—and it is neceſſary you 


ſhould know it—that human life is chequered 
with ills, ſome of which you muſt unavoidably 
experience. I would not caſt a gloom over 

| your 
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your minds, by the preſage of evils, many of 
which you may perhaps eſcape, and others arc 
probably at a diſtance. But as the misfortunes 
of youth, and even age, often proceed from 
negle& or miſmanagement in childhood, this, 
therefore, is the ſeaſon, when you ſhould be 
fortified againſt them ; when you ſhould be 
taught to diſtinguiſh between Virtue and Vice, 
and ſhould be ſhewn the different conſequences 
of each. As the Paſſions diſcover themſelves 


at an early age, ſo their effects cannot be de- 


ſcribed to you too ſoon. You ſhould be told 
in what manner they agitate the ſpirits, and be- 
come the ſources of diſquietude. As for in- 
ſtance— | 

Anger enflames the blood, is a temporary 
deprivation of reaſon, and involves thoſe, who 
rather indulge, than endeavour to conquer, 
their reſentments, in perpetual quarrels and 
contentions.—Envy is a worm which corrodes 
the breaſt, and makes rhoſe, who cheriſh it, 
miſerable, becauſe others are happy.—Pride 
meets with daily mortifications, which more 
than counterbalance the ſplendor of rank, or 
gifts of fortune.—Vanity, or an extravagant 
defire of admiration, is oftentimes fatal to Vir- 
tue, and at laſt terminates in contempt.—Ava- 


rice, or an inordinate love of Wealth, deſtroys 


the finer feelings of humanity, and makes riches 
a curſe inſtead of a bleſſing. The Covetous 
neither 
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neither enjoy the good things of life themſelves, 
nor communicate a portion of them to others in 
diſtreſs; the relief of which to a generous 
mind, would be more gratifying, than the con- 
templation of hoarded gold—Diflimulation is 
not only odious in itſelf, but frequently deſtruc- 


tive in its conſequences. The artleſs, and un- 


deſigning, who act from fixed principles of in- 
tegrity, never ſuſpect the honour and veracity 
of another, till they both ſee and feel, from 
the misfortunes of others, and from their own 
experience, that promiſes are frequently made, 
only to deceive and to betray. They become 
the dupes of treachery, becauſe they expected 
truth, where they met with falſehood; and 
placed confidence where they ſhould have har- 
boured diftruft,—Pleafure'is a bewitching Syren, 
which flatters its votaries with unbounded de- 
lights, invites them to taſte of the forbidden 
fruit, and at laſt plunges them into guilt, and 
miſery. 

Theſe are the paſſions which debaſe the na- 
ture of man. But as much as it is corrupted 
by Vice, ſo much is it ennobled by Virtue—her 
precepts are ſhort and ſimple. By them you 
are taught, that innocent amuſements neither 
vitiate the mind, impair the health of the body, 
nor leave a ſting behind—the ſting of conſcious 
guilt—the ſeverity of after reflection; That 
Modeſty is the brigheſt ornament of the female 

ſex : 
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ſex: That Truth and Sincerity will confer, in 
the end, more Honour, Eſteem, and even Profit, 
than the little tricks of cunning and diſſimula- 
tion, becauſe, however ſucceſsful at firſt, they 
muſt at laſt be detected: That contentment and 
reſignation will find comfort, even in an humble 
ſtation : That Afﬀability will gain Friends, and 
Prudence, in a great meaſure, ſuperſede the 
want of their aſſiſtance: And laſtly, that Piety, 
however profligates may deſpiſe it, will be your 
chief ſupport and conſolation in ſorrow, in miſ- 
fortune, and even in death itſelf; becauſe of the 
encouragement it affords of a future life, where 
the ways of God will be vindicated to man, by 
the rewards he will beſtow on the good, and the 
puniſhment he will inflict on the bad. | 

It appears, then, highly requiſite, from what 
has been ſaid, that you ſhould be warned againſt 
the dangers to which you are expoſed, at your 
firſt entrance on the buſy ſtage of life, as well 
from the artful ſeductions of others, as from 
the ſuggeſtion of your own deſires : That you 
ſhould be informed of the neceſſity of qualify- 
ing yourſelves for thoſe important characters 
you may hereafter aſſume : And, in ſhort, that 
you ſhould be previouſly inſtructed in thoſe du- 
ties, which will render you, both in youth and 
age, reſpected and eſteemed ; and will make you 
uſeful to others and happy in yourſelves. 


LECTURE II. 


C— — 
LECTURE I. 


Infancy is, perhaps, the fineſt and moſt perfect Illuſtration 
of Simplicity. *Tis a State of genuine Nature throughout. 
FEMALE TUITION. 


* 


Tur ſtate of childhood is, in itſelf, ſo at- 
tractive, that they, who can behold it, without 
pleaſing emotions, muſt be deſtitute of ſenſi- 
bility. We are naturally affected at the fight 
of infantine beauty, innocence and ſimplicity. 
Here we contemplate the moſt exquiſite work- 
manſhip of nature without the ſophiſtry of 
art — uncorrupted by diſorderly paſſions - un- 
diſguiſed by policy and diſſimulation, and un- 
contaminated by evil examples. The bloſſoms 
of ſpring are not only beautiful in themſelves, 
and therefore excite our notice; but are obſerved 
alſo with greater ſatisfaction, from the proſpect, 
with which they flatter us of ripening into 
fruit. In like manner, my young Audience, 
we anticipate the time, when the exterior graces 
will add freſh charms to your perſons; and 
when the accompliſhments of the mind, will 
render your manners and converſation lovely 


and engaging. 
The 
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The regard, which Parents have for their 
offspring, undoubtedly proceeds from that na- 
tural affeAion; which is common to the animal, 
as well as the rational creation. But this fond- 
neſs for children in the human race, is not 
confined to thoſe, who are connected to them 
by the parental tie; and who are drawn to them, 
by thoſe finer feelings of love and tenderneſs, 
which are experienced, in a more particular 
manner, by thoſe who gave them birth: It diſ- 
covers itſelf alſo in other perſons. We muſt, 
therefore, attribute their notice and attention 
to ſome amiable diſpoſitions peculiar to this age. 
That children are endued with theſe, is evident 
from the declaration of our Saviour.—That of 
ſuch is the kingdom of heaven ; and that they, who 
would enter therein, muſt reſemble them. 

The innocence and ſimplicity natural to a 
ſtate of childhood, are charms too powerful, not 
to command our reſpect ; which is, at leaſt, a 
tacit acknowledgement of our regard to moral 
beauty; and proves, at the ſame time, the bias 
of our minds to whatever is good and virtuous. 
Our Saviour beheld the temper and conduct of 
children with ſo much complacency, as to lay 
his hands upon them, and to offer up a prayer 
for thoſe that were brought unto him ; which 
when his diſciples would have prevented, he 
 faid—Swufer little children, and forbid them not to 
come unto me, for of ſuch is the kingdom of heaven. 
This has been conſidered as an initiation into 

the 
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the Chriſtian Church. We may, however, 


infer from the circumſtance related above, that 


children ſhould be devoted, from their early 
years, to a religious education. It is no duubt 
of great importance to inſtil right principles in- 
to the infant mind; which has been compared 


to a blank Tablet, whereon any impreſſions may 


be eaſily made, and will be long retained. The 
Saviour of mankind has paſſed a high enco- 


mium on the innocency of children, by aſſert- 


ing, that no one could expect the Divine Fa- 


vor, who was not, in- ſome meaſure, like to- 
them. Hhoſoever, ſays he, ſhall not receive the 


kingdom of God, as a little child, Shall in no wiſe 
entey therein. 
Seeing, then, that there are certain amiable 


qualities and diſpofitions in children, which not 


only procure to them eſteem here, but which, 


if cultivated and improved, as they advance in 


life, will intitle them to the kingdom of heaven 
hereafter, ler us both conſider what they. are, 

and recommend them to your early attention, 
The firſt characteriſtic obſervable in children, 
and which, of courſe, engages our affection, is 
the innoceney of their manners.—Innocence, 
implies purity of action, or freedom from guilt. 
And as it is an evil intention which conſtitutes 
guilt, ſo it follows, that the conduct of chil- 
dren muſt be harmleſs; and, in a moral ſenſe, 
without blame; becauſe they act not from any 
ill deſign. Thus, for inſtance, not having any 
< | inducemen x 
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inducement to injure another; or not having 
preciſe ideas of right and wrong, they cannot 
be ſaid to act from motives of diſhoneſty or 
revenge. If they relate what they have ſeen or 
heard, it proceeds not from ſpleen or invective. 
If ſelf-gratification ſhould excite to action, it 
is at a time, when the rational part of their na- 
ture is yet dormant or feeble, ſo that the ani- 
mal part muſt conſequently predominate. Their 
ſmiles are thoſe of benignity and joy; the ge- 
nuine tokens of internal peace and ſatisfaction; 
the undeniable marks of pleaſure at the objects 
which ſurround them; not uſed to conceal re- 
ſentment, lurking in their breaſts, or to hide 
any inſincerity or diſſimulation. Their tears 
are not thoſe of ſhame or remorſe, but occa- 
ſioned by ſome momentary pain: This removed, 
all is ſerenity and repoſe. If conſcious by 
whom they are aggrieved, the ſuppoſed offender 
is ſoon forgiven, and ſhares in their juvenile 
favours. They are tormented by none of thoſe 
defires, which diforder the mind, and which 
ſpread ſtrife and contention in the world. The 
victims of hatred, of malice, or treachery, 
haunt not their viſions by night ; neither does 
the morning wake them to freſh ſorrows and 
anxieties, Happy innocents ! happy, indeed, 
could they preſerve this purity of manners, this 
exemption from grief! But, alas! ſoon will the 
{ſcene be changed, when maturer age brings 

them 
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them on the ſtage of active life, in the crooked 
paths of ſocial policy. Here they will either 
have cauſe to lament the loſs of childiſh inno- 
cence, or be obliged to bear thoſe ſufferings 
which are incident to human nature, 

But notwithſtanding the innocent fimplicity 
to be obſerved in children, let it not be inferred 
from thence, that it remains long uncontami- 
nated ; or that their diſpoſitions are equally 
good, When the paſſions begin to unfold 
themſelves, the one will, in ſome meaſure, be 
corrupted ; and the others appear in difterent 
ſhades and varieties, Virtuous inclinations will 
be ſeen much {tronger in ſome children than in 
others. A tendency to vicious practices will 
ſoon be perceived; and, if not checked in due 
time, deface what nature has made fair. But 
it is much to be lamented, that thoſe, whoſe 
province it is, in early life, zo teach the young 
idea how to ſhoot, to bend the twig as they 
would wiſh it to grow, are often blind to the 
faults of their children; ſo that they promote 
the growth perhaps of ſome evil inclination, 
which they ſhould endeavour to eradicate, be- 
fore it is too deeply rooted ; and they neglect 
that ſoil, which will produce weeds, inſtead of 
flowers, if not cultivated in proper ſeaſon. 
But though parents, in general, will not diſ- 
cern the defects of their offspring, as to mind 


and temper, yet theſe will not eſcape the ob- 


ſervation 
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ſervation of others. How much more pleaſing 
will it be, my young Audience, to captivate the 
attention and regard of worthy perſons, who 


will be happy in ſeeing your good diſpoſitions, 


than to be diſreſpected, on account of the im- 
propriety of your behaviour, ariſing from the 


indulgence of ill propenſities! Let me, then, 


recommend two maxims to your ſerious conſi- 
deration, which will be particularly uſeful in 
your preſent period of life; and, if obſerved 
now, will be the means of removing much 
inquietude hereafter. 

The firſt is — That thoſe children, who are 
happily bleſſed with good inclinations, ſhould 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to improve them. 
By an early application to form the temper 
aright, you will find no difficulty in the prac- 
tice of what is proper and becoming. Habits 
of goodneſs being thus eſtabliſhed, it will be 
doing a violence to your own nature, to be 
guilty of any immoral action. Not ignorant of 
your duty; your own affections likewiſe diſpo- 
ſing you to that which is virtuous; you will be 
in leſs danger from the ſeductions of bad ad- 
vice or bad examples. But if, in oppoſition to 
your innate ſenſe of rectitude, and to your own 
improved underſtandings, you ſhould depart 
from that courſe of life, which reaſon and re- 
ligion point out to you, and which the conduct 


and counſel of your real friends, who are alſo 


the 
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the friends of Virtue, have recommended, you 

will ſtand leſs excuſable than thoſe, whoſe 

miſtakes proceed from ill propenſities, encou- 

raged in youth. The laſt have a more difficult 

taſk to perform; which brings me to the ſecond” 
maxim, I propoſed to offer to your conſidera-- 
tion— 

That thoſe children, whoſe natural tempers 
are violent and irregular, ſhould carefully watch 
the tendency of every growing paſſion ; and 
ſhould ſubmit to that diſcipline or ſelf-denial, 
which is neceflary, in order to reſtrain any im- 
proper appetite or inclination. Should you, 
my young Audience, perceive in yourſelves any 
ill propenſity ; or ſhould thoſe, who have an 
intereſt in your welfare, diſcover it to you, 
learn to correct it, by liſtening to their admo- 4 
nitions, and attending to their advice. You- 7 
ſhoutd endeavour to know yourſelves; and if 
this knowledge be early acquired, you will al- 2 
ways find a Monitor within, who will warn you. . 1 
againſt the commiſſion of what is wrong: or 3 
ſhould you err, through the prevalence of in- 
clination, conſcience will filently condemn you; 
and the retroſpect of paſt behaviour will be the 
means of preventing future tranſgreſſion. But * 
if you ſtifle this conviction of your own minds, 
and offer to yourſelves any palliation, by way 
of exculing your conduct, ſuch inward reproofs 

will 
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will be leſs frequent, and in time make little or 


no impreſſion. _ 

It is in childhood, that wrong propenſities 
ſhould he reformed. They are then governa- 
ble; but may afterwards be too firmly eſtabliſh= 
ed to be amended. And if they be odious in 
the early part of life, how diſagreeable will be 
their effects hereafter, when you will be under 
leſs reſtraint, and when, in ſome meaſure, they 
will have got the dominion over you ! Co-ope- 
rate, therefore, with your Parents and Teachers, 
in the laudable deſign of training you in the way 
| you are to go, that when you are old, you may not 

depart from it. Then will the innocency of 
childhood appear, in ſome degree, in your fu- 
ture manners. 

The next characteriſtic diſcernible in children 
is humility. This is an amiable diſpoſition ; and 
ſeldom fails of procuring reſpect. It is graceful 
and becoming in perſons of all ages and condi- 
tions; but the ſubordinate ſituation of children 
abſolutely requires the practice of this virtue; 
though, indeed, it is but ſeldom, that we diſ- 
cover a want of it, at this early period of life, 
Hence it is, that the humility of children is 
frequently mentioned, by way of ſimile or com- 

| pariſon. The Pſalmiſt, convinced of the ne- 
ceſſity of cultivating a meek and humble diſpo- 
ſition, as being acceptable to God, declares, 
that in this temper of mind, he is become, as 

It 
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it were, a child, My heart, ſays he, 1s 101 
haughty, nor mine eyes lofty. Surely I have be- 
haved and quieted myſelf as a child, that is weaned 
of his mother. 

Our Saviour has taken notice of the humi- 
lity of children ; which he recommended to the 
imitation of his Diſciples, at a time, when they 
were contending for ſuperiority. There was a 
diſpute amongſt them, who ſhould be the great- 
eſt, or receive the higheſt honours, in the new 
Kingdom their Maſter was going to eſtabliſh ; 
which, as they then thought, would be on 
earth? Our Saviour makes no direct reply to 
this queſtion ; but, calling a child unto him, 
and ſetting him in the midſt of them, ſaid 
Whofoever ſball humble himſelf as a little child, 
the ſame 1s greateſt in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

If a proud and haughty behaviour be diſ- 
guſting, in a ſtate of manhood, how much 
more ſo muſt it be at your age, when your 
knowledge is yet but confined, and your con- 
dition entirely dependent! Or ſuppoſing the 
future expectation of ſome of you ſhould be 
greater than that of others, yet this is but a 
feeble pretence for Pride ; becauſe, you, who 
are thus happily ſituated, did not derive this 
advantage from your own merit. At ſchool, 
no other competition ſhould prevail amongſt 
you, than that of excelling in improvement, 


and in a courteous and complaiſant demeanor. 
You 
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You are placed under the ſame roof for the 
ſame purpoſe ; and they will give the beſt proofs 
of good ſenſe, who are modeſt in judging of 
their own attainments, who are not fond of 
depreciating another's, and who behave reſ- 


pectfully to all. It is a very unpleaſing ſight, 


when young perſons of your ſex aſſume to 
themſelves much conſequence or felf-impor- 
tance; when they are vain of their Perſons, 
their Dreſs, or other exterior advantages; and 
are too conceited to be taught. Humility of 
conduct, though at all times becoming, is par- 
ticularly ſo, at that ſtage of life, when you are 
under inſtruction; becauſe the very ſituation 
implies a want of improvement on your part; 
and a ſuperior degre: of knowledge, on the 

part of thoſe, whoſe office it is to teach you. 
There is one miſtake very prevalent, with 
reſpect to female education. Parents are too 
much inclined, to bring up their daughters, in 
a manner, by no means correſponding with 
their ſtation, Under an idea of bettering their 
condition, they place them in ſchools, where 
the ſame mode of tuition is purſued with re- 
ſpect to them, as to others of a higher claſs, 
whoſe fortunes, or probable ſituation in life, 
will enable them to appear in a ſuperior ſtyle of 
living. The conſequence to the former is often 
fatal; becauſe the ideas they have imbibed are 
not compatible with that humble rank, or per- 
haps 
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haps employment, to which they are born. In- 


deed, it were to be wiſhed, that a plan of Edu- 


cation was more generally adopted, which would 
impreſs on the female mind, the importance of 
domeſtic duties, and the pleaſures ariſing from 


domeſtic avocations. 


You have conceived a falſe opinion of Educa- 
tion, if you ſuppoſe that it conſiſts only in qua- 
lifying you for the circles of gaiety and amuſe- 
ment. You are not only to be inſtructed in 
clegant accompliſhments, but alſo to be taught 
the uſeful arts, ſo that you may be capable of 
appearing to advantage, both at home and 
abroad. You are not to deſpiſe the humble 
duties of a houſe or family; much leſs to ſup- 
poſe that your time is chiefly to be employed in 


' decorating the Perſon, or flaunting in public 


places. No ſuperiority of rank or fortune 
ſhould exempt a woman from domeſtic offices. 
Be humble, and you will learn contentment, 
which will direct you to accommodate your be- 
haviour to that ſtation of life, in which you 
may be placed. Humility will not debaſe, but 
ennoble your ſentiments ; it will inſtruct you in 
that mode of conduct, which will be free from 
ſervility on the one hand, and arrogance on the 
other. Your Superiors, your Equals, or your 
Inferiors, will each receive that degree of reſ- 
pect or civility to which they are intitled ; and 
ia proportion as you ſhall act, in a manner be- 
coming 
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coming your ſtation, you will be treated with 
that deference, to which you will have a claim. 
In order to render ſuch a deportment habitual 
to you, practiſe it amongſt yourſelves, whilſt at 
ſchool. Endeavour, as much as poſſible, to 
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oblige and accommodate one another, even if 
— tit ſhould be attended with ſome little inconve- 
- 3 niency to yourſelves. In this world we are but 
— paſſengers. We ſhould, therefore, make the 
n journey of life as pleaſant and agreeable as we 
t aan, by mutual good offices. A conduct, the 
f reverſe of this, betrays a ſordid and ſelfiſh diſ- 
a1 f poſition ! It defeats the very end of ſociety, 
- * which is beſt ſupported by reciprocal acts of 
= * Kindneſs. Theſe will be the particular fruits of 
1 humility, the virtue, which I am now recom- 
C mending ; becauſe they, who are conſcious of 
e their own wants and infirmitics, will more rea- 
dily excuſe thoſe of others; and not like the 
1 Proud, paſs them by with contempt ; or, like 
, the Cenforious, expoſe them with deriſion and 
1 ; leverity. 
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or bid him mark the Sun 

Refulgent ſhining; or the Clouds diverſe; 

At Eve, the ſilver Moon, creſcent, or full; 

And every Star whoſe Radiance decks the ſky. 

DR. DOWNMAN'S INFANCY»s 


] yrrovPostD in my laſt Lecture, to conſider 
ſome of thole amiable qualities in Children, 
which not only attract the notice and eſteem of 
grown Perſons, but which, if carefully im- 
proved, would preſcrve the affection that is thus 
early acquired, and redound to their own be- 
nefit, in every future period of their lives, 
Thoſe I have already mentioned are, Innocency 
of Manners, and Humility of Behaviour. I 
now proceed to another, which is Docility. 

As ſoon as the facultics of the infant mind 
begin to open and expand themſelves, children 
are curious and inquiſitive, The objects around 
them affect their ſenſes, and induce them to aſl: 
a variety of queſtions. This diſpoſition natu- 
rally attaches us to them; and there is a mu- 
tual pleaſure ariſing from it. Thoſe, to whom 
they apply for a ſolution of their doubts, are 


delighted in obſerving ſo laudable a curioſity ; 
and 
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and theſe, in their turn, are no leſs gratified 
with the information they receive, How much, 
then, does it concern thoſe, who have the ma- 
nagement and education of children, not to 
impoſe on their unſuſpecting credulity ! For it 
is at this period that they are ready to believe 


every thing they hear. It is at this critical age, 
that the ridiculous ſtories of Ghoſts, Appari- 


tions and other ſupernatural Prodigies are too 
generally told them; by which means, they are 


often timid and bigoted during the remainder of 


their lives. Whereas it is no leſs eaſy to inſtil 
the firſt and leading Principles of Truth into 
their minds, than to corrupt them by the no- 
tions of ſuperſtition. 'Thus, for inſtance, m- 
ſtead of repreſenting God as a Being, who ſends 
Spectres into the World to terrify and affright 
us, let them be told that he is good and benehi- 
cent, and has provided us with all the bleſſings 
and comforts, which we enjoy : But as abſtract 
Truths make but little impreſſion upon the in- 
fant mind, we ſhould convince the reaſon of 
children, through the medium of the ſenſes. 
The goodneſs of the Deity is diſplayed in every 
work of Creation. It is only, then, drawing 
their attention to thoſe objects, which they 
daily fee, in order to prove the benevolence of 
the Creator and Preſerver of the Univerſe. 
They perceive the brightneſs and feel the influ- 


ence of the Sun, Explain to them the wonder- 
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ful effects of this great luminary : How it gives 
us light and warmth, cauſing the Earth to bring 
forth all that is neceſſary to ſuſtain the life of 
Man and Beaſt. Tell them, that in the Even- 
ing the Sun deſcends in order to enlighten other 
Parts of the Globe on which we live, whereby 
we enjoy, during his abſence, that comfortable 
ſhade, ſo requiſite to ſleep and retirement; but 
that, leſt we ſhould be left in total darkneſs, 
the moon ariſes to ſhed a paler light. 

We might then lead them to a few Philoſo- 
phical truths, ſuch as—That the alternate viciſ- 
ſitude of day and night, is not occaſioned by 
the apparent motion of the Sun from one part 
of the Heavens to the other ; but by the Earth, 
which is of a Globular form, turning itſelf 
round in the ſpace of twenty-four hours : That 
the Moon does not ſhine with its own, but with 
a borrowed luſtre ; it being like the Earth, a 
dark body; but that its enlightened part is 
cauſed from the rays of the Sun falling upon 
it; which are afterwards reflected to us. 

In like manner, we might proceed to the other 
parts of viſible nature, ſuch as—That the rain 
deſcends in order to nouriſh all vegetable pro- 
ductions, and ſupply them with thoſe juices, 
which are requiſite to their growth and vigour ; 
and that it comes from the clouds ; which are 
formed of Vapours raifed by the Sun, and 
ſuſpended in the air, for which becoming too 

| heavy, 
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heavy, they fall upon the Earth, in drops of 
water: That Snow is frozen Vapour, and that 
its whiteneſs is occaſioned by thoſe ſmall Par- 
ticles of ice, which compoſe it, being hard, ſo- 
lid and tranſparent, and ſo arranged as to reflect 


to us the light from all parts: That Hail is 


cauſed by drops of Water freezing as they pats 
from the Clouds to the Earth: That the Air is 
an inviſible fluid, encompaſſing the terreſtrial 
Globe; and that the wind is this air put into 
motion : 'That the Thunder is occaſioned by 
certain ſulphurous particles in the Clouds, take 
ing fire through the violence of their motion; 
and burſting with a tremendous noiſe, preceded 
by lightning: And that the beautiful Arch in 
the Heavens, called the Rainbow, which exhi- 
bits all the primary colours of nature, proceeds 
from the Rays of the Sun falling on drops of 
Rain or Miſi. All theſe objects are familiar to 
the obſervation of Children : And by thus ac- 
quainting them with the cauſes and effects of 
what they daily ſee, their curiofity would be 
awakened ; and they would be defirous of fur- 
ther information and inſtruction, Inſtead of 
terrifying their imaginations with ſuperſtitious 
tales, would it not be better to convince them 
that the notions of Witchcraft, and the ap- 
pearance of Ghoſts are founded on Ignorance 
and Error—that Fortune-tellers are Cheats,-and 


that no faith is to be placed in dreams ? 
In 


r 
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In the ſame manner, we might inſtil religious 
Principles into their minds, ſuch as, that God 
made all things—that he is the fountain of life — 
that he preſerves every Creature—that he ſees 
all our actions—that he knows our private 
thoughts; and that it is our duty to pay our 
devotions to this great and benevolent Being, 
by obeying his laws, and obſerving thoſe ordi- 
nances which are inſtituted for the praiſe and 
honour of his name. | 

Moral precepts might, likewiſe, at proper 
opportunities, be inculcated ; ſuch as—that 
Children ſhould love and reſpect their Parents 
that they ſhould not ſpend their time in idle- 
neſs, becauſe they were not ſent into the world 
to play, but to be uſeful; and therefore ſhould 
qualify themſelves for the ſeveral ſtations they 
may have to fill that they ſhould be guilty of 
no mean action— that they ſhould diſdain to 
utter an untruth—that they ſhould never take 
from another what does not belong to them— 
that they ſhould never ſpeak evil of others; 
and that they ſhould behave with civility and 
good manners to every body. 

By this method, the docility of temper, na- 
tural to children, might be improved to good 
purpoſes. If then, my young Friends, you be 
ſo happy as to have Parents or Inſtructors, who 
are inclined, thus to lead you into the paths of 
Virtue and Knowledge, do not fruſtrate their 

deſign, 
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deſign, by your own perverſeneſs, obſtinacy or 
ſelf-conceit. An obſtinate diſpoſition is a great 
enemy to improvement z and, in its appearance, 
is extremely diſguſting ; more particularly in 
your Sex, in whom meekneſs and ſubmiſſion 
are characteriſtical graces. The endeavours of 
your Teachers to inſtruct you will be of no 
effect, if you are determined to contradict 
them—to diſobey their commands, or be inat- 
tentive to their advice. 


"er 5 Obſtinacy may appear in two different ſhapes, 
at either in contumacy or ſullenneſs. By contu- 
— | macy, I mean, a determined perſeverance in 
e- * idle and bad habits; a want of conformity to 
Id neceſſary rules and regulations for the mainte- 
d nance of order; a refuſal to comply with the 
y directions you may receive; or a violent and 
of | outrageous. behaviour. Diſobedience is here 
0 ; feen in its moſt odious colours. 

e | Sullenneſs is more quiet in its operations; 
os and though it particularly torments thoſe, who 
; indulge it, yet fuch a behaviour muſt neceſſarily 
4 ee.ſtrange the affections and regard, both of their 


Teachers and Companions, They will be left 
in {olitude, to brood over their own diſcontents: 
For even thole, who are bleſt with the greateſt 
mare of good nature, will, nevertheleſs, be not 
much inclined to humour ſuch moroſe and dif- 
iatisfied tempers, Whereas, docility is always 
. accompanied with cheerfulneſs; and they, whoſe 
province 


Chriſtianity. 
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province it is to inſtruct Pupils of this diſpoſi- 
tion, will perform the taik with pleaſure. 
Self-conceit is no leſs inimical to improve- 
ment; and is directly repugnant to that docility 
of diſpoſition neceſſary in Children. A vain 
opinion of yourſelves would be injurious to your 
beſt and deareſt intereſts ; becauſe it is not pro- 
bable, that you ſhould deſire to become wiſer 


and better, if you think yourſelves ſufficiently 


wiſe and good. As an antidote to this ſelf- 
conceit, I muſt obſerve to you, that thoſe Per- 
ſons, whoſe minds are the leaſt informed, are 
generally the moſt preſuming; but that modeſty 
and diffidence are the uſual attendants of Good 
Senſe. 

The docility of temper I am now recommend- 
ing, may, if properly cultivated, be made ſub- 
ſervient to your ſpiritual as well as temporal 
welfare. And, indeed, the affairs of this World 
are ſo connected with the other, that without 
religious knowledge and religious obedience, 
you cannot expect happineſs in cither. Chil- 
dren ſhould be taught the truths and duties of 
Under the Moſaic Law, Parents 
were exhorted to bring up their offspring in the 
nurture and fear of the Lord. Theſe Words, 
which I command thee this day, ſaid Moſes to the 
Iſraelites, h be in thine heart; and thou fhait 
teach them diligently to thy Children. Virtuous 


Parents are undoubtedly anxious, that their 
| Children 
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Children ſhould be virtuous like themſelves. 
Parental affection, if properly directed, will in- 
duce them to have this object continually in 
view, as it will be the beſt means of promoting 
not only the happineſs of thoſe, to whom they 
have given birth, but alſo of contributing to 


the welfare of that community of which they 


are Members. We cannot, then, give a better 
proof of our love to our Neighbours, or, in 
other words, of Patriotiſm, that is the love of 
our Country, than by tranſmitting to our de- 
ſcendants, thoſe Virtues, which are its beſt or- 
naments and ſecurity. But Parents, who ne- 
glect to inftruct, or provide for the inſtruction 
of their children, in religious knowledge, not 
only omit a duty, which they owe to them and 
to Society, but are alſo culpable, in the ſight 
of God. Thus, we read in Scripture, that 
Eli, one of the Judges of Iſracl, was puniſhed 
by the Almighty for not reſtraining the Vices 
of his Sons. He did not ſufficiently exert the 
authority of a Parent over his children, by 
checking their improper behaviour. He fell a 
facrifice to the weakneſs of paternal affection; 
and, though his own life was innocent, yet, by 
a partial indulgence, he was conſidered as the 
cauſe of his children's wickedneſs. Aſter this 
example, you cannot think that interference 
harſh or ſevere, which is intended to reſtrain 
you from the purſuit of evil, When Parents 

C 3 add 
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add reproof to admonition; and, when expe- 
dient, correction to reproof, they do no more 
than what they are commanded ; a duty which 
if omitted, would expoſe them to the ſtigma of 
guilt, and to that ſorrow of heart, which they 
cannot but feel, on obſerving the degenerate 
conduct of their children. It is to little effect 
that moral inſtruction is conveyed to you if 
you will neither liſten to, nor obſerve, the 
Precepts which are recommended. You can 
give no better proofs of a docile temper, than 
by paying proper reſpect to thoſe Leſſons, 
which are calculated for the improvement, ei- 
ther of the faculties of the mind, or affec- 
tions of the heart.— 

Think not that the buſineſs of Education 
is a hardſhip, to which you are ſubject, It 
is intended ſolely for your benefit; and to 
inſtruct you in thoſe virtues and accompliſh- 
ments, which will tend to make you good 
and happy, uſeful and agreeable. Conſider, 
likewiſe, that your Parents or Guardians, by 
their conduct, in this inſtance, are diſcharging 
that office, which is incumbent on them. 
Your intereſt, therefore, and their duty, are 
ſufficient inducements for the one to fur- 
niſh the means of improvement, and for the 
others to be docile and obedient to their 


Teachers, 
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Should you, at any time, receive reproof, 
though you may think yourſelves then ag- 
grieved, yet in the ſerious moments of re- 
feftion, when you will be more capable of 
judging, from what motive, and to what pur- 
poſe it was given, you will be affected by very 
different emotions, and will be thankful to 
your Monitor. Reproef, ſays the wiſe Man, 
gives Wiſdom, but a child left to himſelf, bringeth 
his Mother to ſhame : Becauſe in the early ſtage 
of life, children are chiefly under maternal 
care and tuition, To make them wiſe and 
good, they muſt not only be inſtructed in 
their duty, but be reproved and admoniſhed, 
when they do wrong. If left to their own 
wil's, or ſuffered to follow their own incli- 
nations, they would prove, as experience too 
evidently demonſtrates, a diſgrace to thoſe by 
whole indulgence they were unreſtrained, 

You, therefore, who are bleſſed with good 
and pious Parents, I would addreſs in the 
words of Solomon. Children, keep the Come 
mandments of your Father; and forſake not 
the Law of your Mother. Bind them conti- 
nually upon thine heart, and tie them about thy 
neck. I ben thou goeſi, they ſhall lead thee ; 
when thou ſleepeſt, they ſhall keep thee ; and 
when thou anvateſt, they ſhall talk with thee. 

Having thus conſidered the advantages of 2 
docile temper, I ſhall conclude with a few 

obſervations, 
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obſervations, on the beſt means of acquiring 
or improving it. 

The firſt thing neceſſary, is attention. With- 
out this, the moſt uſeful Leſſons of inſtruction 
will have but little effect on your minds. You 
can neither retain in memory that which has 
been communicated to you, nor digeſt it af- 
terwards, Your inattention will alſo be diſ- 
reſpectful to thoſe, who are delivering any 
diſcourſe, or conveying any information which 
is intended for your improvement. If you 
aſpire after Knowledge, you will liſten to her 
voice; otherwiſe, you will be even like the deaf 
adder that floppeth her cars. But whatever may 
be the mode of inſtruction, or the object of 
it, without attention, you can profit but little. 
No proficiency can be made in any courſe of 
ſtudy or learning, without application. Suf- 
ficient time is allowed you to relax your minds; 
but when you are employed on ſerious ſubjects, 
let not your thoughts be diſſipated. Indulge 
not in a careleſs indifference, becauſe the buli- 


\ neſs of Education is a matter of great impor- 


tance, and therefore requires the moſt conſtant 


aſſiduity. 

The next thing I would recommend to you 
is a /caſonable taciturnity ; without this, it 1s 
impoſſible you can give that degree of atten- 
tion which is neceſſary. To be loquacious or 
talkative, whilſt you are receiving inſtruction, 

denotes 
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denotes a frivolous mind. Silence is the firſt 
ſtep to Wiſdom. It was held in ſuch great 
eſteem amongſt the Ancients, that they dei- 
fied it; that is, they worſhipped it as a God. 
By the Romans it was repreſented under a fe- 
male form, holding up a finger to its mouth. 
Solomon has left a trite obſervation upon this 
ſubject. There is a time, ſays he, t9 ſpeak, and 
a time 10 hold one's peace. This being the caſe, 
you will do wrong to ſuppoſe, that a reſtraint 
of this kind, at proper intervals, is an inſtance 
of rigour. They are your beſt Friends, who 
lay this injunction upon you; to which you 
will ſtrictly conform, if you have a wiſh, or 
an inclination to be improved. It is only by 
knowledge, that we raiſe the dignity of human 
nature; without this, we ſhould rank with the 
untutored ſavage. And there cannot be a 
greater diſgrace to a rational Being, than to be 
ignorant, in ſo enlightened a period as the pre- 
ſent, where ſo many opportunities offer for 
cultivating the underſtanding, 

Corfaderation is another neceſſary ſtep to im- 
provement. However inſtructive the Leſſons 
you may receive, yet the impreſſions made on 
the mind, during the time of tuition, will ſoon 
be effaced, unleſs you afterwards reflect and 
meditate in private, on what you have been 
taught. Some things may, at firſt, ſeem diffi- 
cult to be underſtood, but they will be more 

clearly 
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clearly comprehended, by making them fre- 
quently the ſubjects of your thoughts. With- 
out conſideration you will neither be wiſe nor 
prudent : But by means of it, you will lay up 
ſuch a ſtock of uſeful materials in your me- 
mory, as may be applied and called forth, as 


often as occaſion ſhall require. 


LECTURE IV. 
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Let it, therefore, be your firſt Care to eſtabliſh a firm 


Character for ſcrupulous Veracity. 
DR, BERKENHOUT» 


Tus actions and converſation of young Chil- 


dren are free from deceit. Having as yet con- 
trated no vice; uninfluenced by the ſorCid 


' motives of gain; unſeduced by the proſpects of 


ambition; their breaſts not poifoned with the 
venom of malice, or ſtung with the goad of 
Envy; every thought is conceived in Inno- 
cence, and ſpoken with ſimplicity. Hence it 
is, that we liſten with pleaſure to the unre- 
ſerved communications of the infant mind, 
and are delighted with its artleſs obſervations. 
Children, at the early period I allude to, act 


only from the momentary impulſe of the will. 


They have no deſigns to conceal, no propen- 
fity to diſguiſe, no ſchemes of treachery to 
execute. The countenance is the index of the 
Soul: We ſee it, without the maſk of hypo- 


criſy. Happy would it be, could they preſerve 
this 
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this innate: ſincerity ! But how ſoon is it con- 1 
taminated in that great ſchool, the world !—I 
would, therefore, my young Audience, point out 3 
to you the ſymptoms, which firſt appear, of a 
deviation from integrity of mind ; with the con- 
ſequence it naturally leads to, if not reſtrained 
in due time. | 
The moſt infallible teſt of ſincerity is the love 17 
of truth. A diſregard to this principle is ſoon 8 
followed by diſſimulation. Truth is amiable in 
itſelf; and whoever departs from it muſt be in- ; 
fluenced by ſome ſordid motive—ſome ſelfiſh 5 
gratification. There are in truth and ſincerity 
ſuch irreſiſtible charms, that they even have ad- 
mirers, amongſt thoſe who practice falſehood 
and duplicity. We liſten with attention, and 
with the eaſe of ſecurity, to the converſation of 
thoſe, who are candid and ingenuous; but we 
are upon our guard, when in company with Per- 
ſons, whoſe characters are marked for equivoca- 
tion and double- dealing; becauſe we ſuſpect the 
veracity of their declarations, and the honeſty 
of their profeſſions. Our Pride too is hurt, 
when we find ourſelves deceived. To avoid, 
therefore, being dupes, we become incredulous; 
and examine more critically, than perhaps our 
natural temper inclines us, the words and acti- 
ons of others. A conduct very proper with re- 
ſpect to thoſe, who, in their intercourſe with 
mankind, have given proofs of inſincerity; but 
may 
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may appear too diſtruſtful towards thoſe of a 
different diſpoſition; yet as it is not always poſ- 
ſible to diſtinguiſh the laſt, prudence perhaps 
will juſtify the precaution. 

The love of Truth ſeems congenial to human 
nature; ſo that we are diſappointed, if we do 
not find it in young Perſons; becauſe they are 
not yet hackneyed in the ways and policy of 
the world: Their intereſts are not involved 
with thoſe of others; they are warm in their 
attachments, generous in their motives, unſuſ- 
pecting in their tempers, and ingenuous in 
their ſentiments. If they betray a different 
diſpoſition, they muſt be actuated by ſome pow- 
erful motive. 


The firſt act of inſincerity in children is 


that of lying. This word, I doubt not, ſounds 


gratingly in your ears. The reaſon is obvious. 
It conveys an idea of ſomething that is odious 
and vulgar ; becauſe no perſon of a liberal 
mind would be guilty of an action, to which 
this name has been given, The practice of 
lying is in itfelf ſo mean and diſhonourable, 
that it may appear, at firſt fight, a matter of 
aſtoniſhment, that any one, brought up to 
good manners, ſhould be addicted to it. Let 
us, then, conſider, the uſual incentives to this 
vice; theſe once known, there may be ſome 
hopes of curing ſo hatetul a propenſity ; be- 


cauſe there are but few who accuſtom them- 


{elves 
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felves to it, through wantonneſs, or to excitc 
wonder, from the relation of marvellous ſto- 
ries. If, then, the ſpeakers of falſchood were 
once convinced of the pernicious tendency of 


thoſe cauſes which lead to it, they would pro- 


bably avoid the effect. 

One motive for lying is to conceal a fault. 
But the impropriety of ſuch a conduct will ap- 
pear from this. conſideration, that it ſeldom 
meets with ſucceſs. 'The conſcious ſhame, of 
thoſe, who have had recourſe to ſo ſcandalous 
a vindication of themſelves, will generally be- 
tray them. Beſides, the ways of falſchood 
are ſo intricate, that they, who are once en- 
tered into this labyrinth, can ſeldom find their 
way out. They may be compared to Travel- 
lers in a Wood, who are loſt and bewildered, 
amidſt the different paths and avenues which 
appear before them. Equally embarraſſed are 
thoſe, who would diſguiſe the truth by preva- 
rication. They generally entangle themſelves 
in their diſcourſe, by relating improbable cir- 
cumſtances, or by uttering flat contradictions. 
T heir ſtory is ſeldom of a piece. It wants 
uniformity, It is related different ways to 
different Perſons. The unity of time and 
place is ſeldom obſerved ; and, in ſhort, they, 
for the moſt part, confute themſelves, and 
confirm their own guilt. 

But ſuppoſing they ſhould betray no out- 
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ward ſigns of delinquency, and ſhould frame 
ſo conſiſtent a ſtory, that it could not be im- 
mediately diſproved, yet there are many mo- 
tives which will induce others to diſcover, if 
poſſible, the real offender. The firſt is, the 
abhorrence in which a Liar is held. The 


lovers of Truth will, out of their regard to 


that, endeavour to detect falſehood. And as 
they would be unwilling to affociate with 
thoſe, who are even ſuſpected of this vice, 
they will be the more deſirous of having their 
guilt or innocency eſtabliſhed. Becauſe, it 
the former could be proved, they would with- 
draw their confidence. If the latter, they 
would be ſo far prompted by juſtice, as to re- 
move the ſuſpicion and filence calumny. 

But the moſt prevailing motive, which will 
ſtimulate the vigilance of others, in order to 
expoſe a lie, is this—that they themſelves, 
from their fituation or connexion, may be ſuſ- 
pected of the fault, which the lie is intended 
to conceal. A regard, therefore, to their own 
reputation will give energy to their endeavours 
of finding out the aggreſſor, 

The conduct of thoſe, who are guilty of 
lying in order to hide a fault, is farther ſtig- 
matized with the ignominy of cowardice. Not 
having courage enough to make a confeſſion of 
what they have done, but poſitively aſſerting 
their innocence, which muſt be admitted, till 


there 
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there appear proofs of the contrary, the ac- 
cuſation or ſuſpicion may fall upon another 
who 1s guiltleſs; and who probably has no 
other mode of defence than denial, the ſame 
which is adopted by the Perpetrator ; ſo that 
till the fact be eſtabliſhed, the odium of ſpeak- 
ing falſehood may be incurred by the former. 
From theſe remarks, let us now fix the cha- 
rater of a lie; that kind, I mean, which is 
under conſideration. In the firſt place, it is 
violating the ſacred obligation we are all un- 
der, of ſpeaking every Man truth with his 
Neightour ; and perverting one of the beſt 
gifts, with which God has endowed us, the 
uſe of ſpeech. In the ſecond, it is intended 
to hide a fault, which ought to be acknow- 
ledged. And in the third inſtance, it is ag- 
gravated with the circumſtance of blemiſhing, 
perhaps, the reputation of an innocent Per- 
ſon. For can they, who have any regard to 
their own honour, be eaſy and compoſed, 
under the imputation of having told a lie, 
when, in fact, they have: not? You will ſay, 
probably, that innocent Perſons may ſoon 
exculpate themſelves of the ſuppoſed offence. 
But here I would obſerve to you, that extra- 
ordinary as it may ſeem, this is not always in 
their power; becauſe a certain combination 
of accidental circumſtances may appear unfa- 
vourably in regard to the ſuſpected Party. 
For 
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For it is ſometimes more difficult for an inno- 
cent Perſon to eſtabliſh his innocency, than to 
bring home the charge of guilt to any one 
that is guilty. This being premiſed, how 
unjuſt is the condu&t of the Liar, who cow- 
ardly ſuffers the innocent to bear the reproach 
of the fault, which he had committed, far- 
ther aggravated with the ſtigma of ſpeaking 
falſchood ! We ſay, then, that a Lie is a mark 
of diſſimulation, of meanneſs of ſpirit, and 
of cruelty. For can any thing be more inhu- 
man, than to deſtroy another's happineſs, and 
to wound the Peace of innocence itſelf? 

We have hitherto ſeen the effect of lying, 
upon the ſuppoſition, that it ſucceeds in 1ts 
deſign, which is the concealing a fault. Vet, 
as I remarked before, it is but ſeldom, that 
thoſe, who are guilty of it, eſcape detection. 
They either betray themſelves by their own 
arts; or the vigilance of others will expoſe 
them. And when this happens, as it does, in 
moſt inſtances, how deſpicable muſt the de- 
linquents appear! Their firſt offence is diſco- 
vered ; and to that is added another, the ab- 
ſolute denial of it. But with how little Pru- 
dence do thoſe Perſons act! They endeavour 
to hide a fault, in order to eſcape cenſure or 
puniſhment ; but, by this very conduct, are 
obnoxious to the ſeverity of both. An inge- 
nuous confeſſion would diſarm anger, and pro- 

| cure 
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cure forgiveneſs ; becauſe, by this very avowal, 
they are conſcious of having done that which 
is wrong. One deſign of reproot is to con- 
vince thoſe who have offended, that they have 
been guilty of a fault: This being confeſſed, 
rae taſk of conviction is finiſhed ; and no ar- 
guments are requiſite to prove that conduct to 
be criminal, of which the offending Party are 
not inſenſible. Thus convinced, by their own 
confeſſion, that they have acted wrong, there 
is every reaſon to hope, that they will avoid, 
in future, thoſe things which, they know, are 
culpable. Such behaviour will entitle them 
to lenity, from the conſideration that human 
nature is frail, and that we are all liable to 
err. Thoſe, who perſevere in denying their 
faults, are generally incorrigible ; but refor- 
mation may be expected from thoſe who ac- 
knowledge them. Such openneſs and can- 
dour will be the beſt means of reſtoring thei 
to the favour of thoſe whom they have of- 
fended ; or of thoſe, whoſe province it is, to 

reprove or puniſh whatever is done amiſs, 
But how can they, who have added falſe- 
hood to guilt, expect to efcape ! That cha- 
tiſement, which they endeavoured to avoid, 
will fall upon them with more rigour; be- 
cauſe, inſtead of one crime, they have com- 
mitted two—I may fay, ſeveral; for having 
ſet out with a determination of denying what 
they 
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they have done, it is not once, but frequently 
repeated ; and they are often obliged to have 
recourſe to one lie, in order to confirm ano- 
ther. Thus they go on, in a continued ſeries 
of deceit, adding falſehood to falſehood, till 
the ſtubborn fact ſtares them in the face; and 
they can no longer plead innocence. Who 
will credit their aſſertions after they have 
been thus detected ? Who will eſteem, or con- 
fide in them ? They will forfeit every claim to 
reſpect or attention. 

To commit a fault is pardonable; but to 
perſiſt afterwards in denying it, is ſuch a 
proof of moral depravity, that, I hope, my 
young Audience, from what has been now 
ſaid, you will never be tempted to encourage 
ſo diſingenuous a temper ; becauſe it is the 
inlet to every kind of hypocriſy and deceit. 
The commiſhon of one fault imperceptibly 
leads to another, that of diſguiſing the truth. 
It, therefore, you would avoid this odious 
practice of lying, be circumſpe& in all your 
actions, leſt, at any time, you offend. Avoid 
evil, and do what is right. Your converſa- 
tion will, then, be ſincere ; and you will have 
no motive for concealing or miſrepreſenting 
any part of your behaviour; which will ſtand 
the teſt of enquiry or examination. Or 
ſhould you, through the imperfection of hu- 
man nature, be tempted to do, what, you 
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are conſcious, is wrong, let not the dread ot 


ſhame, or the fear of puniſhment prevail on 
you to deny it. Lying is a horrid practice : 


And the fault committed muſt ſurely be great, 


which can induce you to be guilty of the for- 
mer, in order to hide the latter. Let us, 
then, proceed to conſider another cauſe, 
which often leads to this cuſtom—and that is, 

diſhoneſly. ED 
You are taught, in the Church Catechiſm, 
to keep your hands from picking and ſtealing, 
and in all your tranſactions to be true and 
Juſt. A great part of the ſtrife and conten- 
tion which prevail amongſt mankind, and of 
their inſincere behaviour to one another, pro- 
ceeds from an inordinate ſelf-love: This is 
ſeen either in the gratification of ſome favou- 
rite propenſity, or elſe, in promoting their 
own intereſts, at the expence of others. Every 
Man has an undoubted right to claim and en- 
Joy, what 1s legally and juſtly his own. The 
ſame law of ſelf preſervation intitles him to 
improve his fortune, or his ſituation in life, 
by every fair and honeſt means; by ſo doing, 
he will neither injure nor oppreſs another. 
The deſire of acquiring unlawful gains, tempts 
many in thoſe arts of diſſimulation, which, 
though the Practitioners of them may eſcape 
with impunity, muſt nevertheleſs deprive 
them of all reſpeCtability in the World. Now 
the 
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the path of honeſty is plain and open. We 
cannot miſtake it. If we make a conſcience 
of doing to others, as we would they ſhould 
do unto us, we have an unerring guide for 
our conduct. But the ſchemes of treachery 
are complicated, and almoſt paſt finding out. 
Yet a time will come, when the moſt crafty 
will be caught in their own ſnares; and their 
contrivances of Policy or Cunning be expoſed. 
Then where will they hide their heads for 
ſhame; Diſtruſt and contempt will follow 
them wherever they go. All their arts of 
equivocation and duplicity will be of no avail, 
becauſe the World will be guarded againſt 
them. For ſhould they really intend to act 
with integrity, yet all, who may have dealings 
with them, will be cautious and reſerved. 

But the practice of diſhoneſty appears, in 
no inſtance, ſo vile and odious, as in that of 
theft. Neceſſity will not excuſe ſo groſs a vio- 
lation of the rights of lawful poſſeſſion. Every 
one's property is ſacred; and they, who de- 
prive others of what is their own, whether 
by ſecret fraud, or open violence, not only 


oifend againſt the laws of their country, but 


againſt that moſt ſolemn command of the Al- 
mighty.—Zhou ſhalt not ſleal. This Vice, it 
is true, is chiefly confined to the lower claſs 
of mankind ; for they, who have had the ad- 


vantage of a virtuous education, muſt hold it 
D in 
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in the utmoſt abhorrence. I am ſure, my 
young Audience, 1t will be unneceſſary in me, 
to expatiate on the turpitude, or defcribe the 
baneful conſequences of this crime. Your 
minds, I doubt not, have been ſo well in- 
{tructed in juſt notions of right and wrong, 
as never to harbour the moſt diſtant wiſh of 
taking any part of what belongs to another, 
and applying it to your own uſe. We are 
commanded not to covet the goods of our 
Neighbours, that is, not to envy them their 
poſſeſſions: How much more heinous then, 
muſt be the offence of depriving them of what 
js their on? In this reſpect, I will only give 
you one caution. Let not a deſire of gratify- 
ing ſome preſent appetite tempt. you, at any 
time, though an opportunity ſhould offer, to 
do it at another's expence. If you cannot in- 
dulge it at your own, have reſolution enough 
to forbear, and practiſe the virtue of ſelf-de- 
nial, For though you may think the object 
of too trifling a nature to deſerve reproach, 
yet be aſſured, that let the value of the thing 
taken be ever fo trifling, yet the action is 
equally as culpable, as if it had been of 
greater worth: becauſe it has injuſtice for its 
baſis. It is committing a fraud on another, 
which you would not like to ſuffer yourſelves, 
Add to this, that ſucceſs, in the firſt inſtance 
of peculation, though inſignificant the object, 

often 
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often leads to greater plunder. It is not ſur- 
priſing, then, that the diſgrace, which neceſ- 
ſarily accompanies the diſcovery of theft, 
ſhould prevail on the delinquent to deny the 
fat. The obſervance, therefore, of ſtrict 
honeſty will effectually remove one ſtrong in- 
ducement to the act of lying. 

An untruth, under whatever circumitances 
it is told, is always odious; this quality ever 
adheres toit; but it will either be more or 
leſs atrocious, from the motives which occa- 
ſion it, or from the end, which the Speaker 
has in view. When it is ſaid with a deſign to 
injure another, cither in his property or repu- 
tation, the guilt 18 more ſtrongly marked. 

That Lving muſt be an offence to God, is 
evident from the many exhortations tobe found 
in Scripture, that our converſalion be without 
guile; and from the ſeveral denunciations 
againſt thoſe who ſpeak falſehood. Burt, in 
ſome meaſure, to prevent the miſchievous con- 
tequences of to horrid a cuſtom, an oath has 
Leen introduced, which is a ſolemn appeal to 
the Almighty, that what they, who take it, 
are going to aſſert, is true. Perjury or falſe 
ixcaring is conſidered not only as the higheſt 
degree of criminality, with reſpect to a breach 
ot faith, but is puniſhable alſo by human 
laws. And does not the common Liar fin 
againſt the conviction, that God is a witneſs 
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to every ſalſehood he utters; and that conſe- 
quently the greateſt indignity is offered to 
him, who requireth truth in the inward Parts? 

The deteſtation, in which a lie 1s held, may 
be farther inſtanced, from the quick reſent- 
ment that is excited, when, in the intercour- 
ſes of Society, one Man reproaches another 
with this fault. An atonement or ſatisfaction 
of ſome kind is required, by way of reparation. 

I ſhall only mention, as another proof of 
the hateful quality of this vice, that they, who 
habituate themſelves to it, are ſeldom believed, 
even when they ſpeak the truth, becauſe it is 
difficult to determine whether credit be due to 
what they ſay or not. 

On the contrary, how great reſpect is paid to 
| thoſe, whoſe character for Truth is eſtabliſhed ! 
When Petrarch, * an Italian Poet, was ſum- 
moned as a Witneſs, ga certain occaſion, 
and offered, in the uſual manner, to take the 
Oath before Cardinal Colonna, the Cardinal 
cloſed the Book ſaying—As to you, Peirarch, 


your Word is ſuffe cient. 


* Dr, Percival's Moral Tales. 
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The bare Conſideration of parental Affection ſhould create 
a more grateful Tenderneſs in Children towards their Pa- 
rents, than we generally ſee; and the ſilent Whiſpers of Na- 
tare be attended to, though the Laws of God and Man did 


not call aloud. 
S$PEACTATO®, 


Y0LoMON has very wiſely obſerved, that Chil- 
dren muſt be treined in the way they ere to go, be- 
cauſe when they are old, they will not depart from 
it. Whence I infer, that the foundation of a 
good and virtuous condutt—of a prudent and 
diſcreet behaviour, in every future ſation of 
life, muſt be laid in childhood. 

Your influence in Society, either as Daugh- 
ters, as Wives, or as Mothers, is ſo extenſive, 
that it muſt be extremely political, to direct it 
aright. The happineſs of Parents depends, in 
a great meaſure, on the conduct of their off- 
ſpring. It is from them, that they particularly 
expect to derive comfort in the decline of life; 
at a period when they are too enfeebled to re- 
ceive Pleaſure from any other ſource. To 
mark the growing Virtues of their Children— 
to perceive their ripening ſenſe—to obſerve the 
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iningled charms of innocence and beauty, are 
delights, which only the Parental Mind can ex- 
perience. And what daughter, who has a true 
ſenſe of filial duty, but would communicate this 
ſatisfaction? Your early affections, therefore, 
ſhould be ſo regulated, as to be fixed on pro- 
per objects. Your Parents are intitled to 
your firſt reſpeèts: And where you have been 
deprived of them when young, they ſhould be 
conferred on thoſe, who act a Parent's Part; 
and who intereſt themſeves in your welfare and 
happineſs. 

The duty of Children to Parents may be con- 
ſidered as the primary ſocial obligation by 
which you are bound. It will, therefoce, not 


*. be improper to enlarge a little upon this ſub- 


ject. 


That love deſcends from the Parent to the 
Child, is an obſervation verified by daily expe- 
rience. It ought alſo to aſcend from the Child 
to the Parent, not only from a principle of gra- 
titude, but from ſympathy. By this recipro- 
cal affection, the great bond of domeſtic hap- 
pineſs is preſerved. 8 

It has been remarked, however, that Parents 
are bound in duty to maintain their children. 
It is, likewiſe, the duty of Children to reve- 
1ence their Parents. But the parental office 
may be very differently performed. Parents 
may, indeed, ſupport their children, without 

being 
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being very ſolicitous as to their future welfare. 
Yet this is a caſe which ſeldom happens; their 
conduct, in general, is provident and ten- 
der; of which that you may be the more ſenſi- 
ble, compare your fituation with that of or- 
phans, who are often friendleſs and neglected- 
You, who have been nouriſhed at your Mo- 
ther's Breaſt, and been brought up under the 
protecting hand of a Father, ought to think of 
the many anxieties which they have felt, in 
raiſing you from a ſtate of infancy, and pre- 
ſerving you from the dangers incident to this 
early ſtage of lite; which is next ſuceceded by 
the cares, as well as the expence of education. 
The proper return you can make for this laſt 
inſtance of parental love is, by uſing your en- 
deavours to employ thoſe means of inſtruction, 
with which they have provided you, in order 
| to render you qualified for domeſtic and ſocial 

yz lite, 
1 Were you convinced, how much pleaſure 
they would receive, on ſeeing your improve- 
ment, you would not deny them this gratifica- 
4 tion. It, after all their tender ſolicitude, in 
iy bringing you up from a ſtate of helpleſs child- 
7 hood to years of maturity, they ſhould ſee, in 
} 1 your behaviour, a want of gentleneſs and mo- 
4 deſty; and, inſtead of thoſe Virtues and Graces 
1 which adorn the female mind, they ſhould per- 
| celve, that you were prone to idleneſs and diſ- 
ſipation, 
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ſipation ; and that Vanity, which often teads to 
criminal pleaſures, was your ruling pafhon ; it 
muſt not only be a diſappointment of their 
fond hopes, but contribute alſo to embitter the 
remainder of their days. If ſuch a daughter 
could be truly ſenfible of the inquietude, 
which her miſconduct had occaſioned to her 
Parents, ſhe would, at leaſt, fee] ſome remorſe, 
for having been the cauſe of unhappineſs, where 
the might have communicated the greateſt de- 
light. 

You ſee, then, my young Audience, how 
much this part of domeſtic felicity depends up- 
on your own conduct ; and how much it is in 
your power to alleviate the infirmities of old 
age, or bring down the hoary hairs with ſorrow |= 
to the grave! Yet ſuch has been the influence. 1 
of Daughters, on one ſide, and ſo great the 
force of Parental love, on the other, that ſome 
Parents have entailed on themſelves poverty 
and diſgrace, in order to ſupport the extrava- 
gant and expenſive pleaſures of their children. 
Here, then, is added a moral, and, I may ſay, 
a political evil, to family misfortune and un- 
happineſs. Conſidered therefore, in this re- '& 
lative connexion as daughters, it muſt be evi- 1 
dently apparent, that you ſhould be impreſſed 
with a proper reverence and eſteem for thoſe, 
to whom you are allied, by the neareſt ties of 
conſanguinity; and that you ſhould acquire 
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all thoſe accompliſhments, and be poſſeſſed of 
all that kindneſs, which will render your be- 
haviour dutiful and affectionate, and your ſo- 
ciety pleaſing and agreeable. To thoſe, whoſe 
minds are unimproved ; which are vitiated alſo 
by falſe notions of pleaſure, the converſation 
of the aged and judicious may be thought inſi- 
pid ; or, at leaſt, their prudential maxims will 
be but little reliſhed. They will ſeek, perhaps, 
for gayer company ; and will affoctate with 
Perſons of the ſame frivolous tempers as them- 
ſelves. But to ſuch, their own homes, whether 
a Parent be there or not, will have but few 
charms ; becauſe they have neither a taſte nor 
inclination for any thing that is ſerious. 


Y You cannot prove the ſincerity of your af- 
2 tection for your Parents more forcibly, than 
A by afliſting them in their diſtreſs, whether it 
3 ariſe from Poverty, from ſickneſs of Body, or 


from weakneſs of Mind. According to your 
power and ability, you ſhould ſuccour them. 
By ſo doing you will repay the favours which 
you have received at their hands. It will be 
but an act of juſtice to comfort them in the 
, imbecility of old age, who have ſupported you 
2 in the weakneſs of infancy to ſuſtain them, if 
they ſhould be in need, who have ſuſtained you. 
Our Saviour accuſed the Phariſees of the 
want of filial affection, becauſe they thought 
themſelves exonerated from the duty of aſſiſt- 
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ing their Father or their Mother, provided 
they made an offering to the Temple for ſacred 
purpoſes. They would have ated more pi- 
ouſly, had they appropriated this gift to the 
maintenance of their Parents, if they required 
relief. 

How loft to humanity, as well as a ſenſe of 
duty, muſt thoſe children be, who, whilſt they 
are rioting in ſuperfluities, ſuffer, perhaps, an 
aged Parent to pine in want! How atrocious 
muſt be their Pride, who are aſhamed of the 
Poverty of thoſe who gave them birth ? Having 
arrived to wealth or honour, they think them- 
{elves demeaned, ſhould the World be acquain- 
ted with the obſcurity of their origin. 

But granting that your Parents ſhould not 
be poor, yet tenderneſs and affection are par- 
ticularly due to them, in their declining age. 
It is then, that your aſſiduities will be the moſt 
pleaſing. 

Though the duty of loving and honouring 
Parents, is equally binding both on Sons and 
Daughters, yet a neglect of it, by the laſt, is 
conſidered as the moſt culpable ; becauſe it is 
often their lot to remain longer than the firſt, 
under the domeſtic roof; and, becauſe, from 
the tenderneſs of their nature, a greater degree 
of kindneſs is expected. They are, likewiſe, in 
a more particular manner, the companions of 
the Mother; with whom, therefore, they ſhould 

preſerve 
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preſerve a ſort of familiar and friendly inter- 
courſe. 

Nature, Reaſon, the Laws and Cuſtoms of 
Nations, all conſpire to eſtabliſh the duty of 
filial obedience. God himſelf has commanded 
it. This injunction forms part of the Decalogue 
or Ten Commandments ; which were written 
on two Tables; the one containing Duties, that 
have a more particular relation to the Deity ; 
the other, ſuch as have reſpect to the dealings 
of Men with each other; where the precept 
of honouring Parents is the firſt in rank; to 
which alſo a promiſe is annexed, importing, 
that length of days will be the reward of thoſe, 
who keep this commandment. 

The manner in which you ſhould honour 
your Parents 1s briefly this. Their age and 
maturer judgment intitle them to your defe- 
rence and ſubmiſſion. Their counſels are to be 
regarded; and a prope: degree of reſpect is 
due to their opinions. Or ſhould it ſo happen, 
that your knowledge 1s, in ſome points, more 
extenſive than theirs, through the advantage 
of a better education, this is ſo far from giving 
you a right to be aſſuming, or rudely to con- 
tradict them, that it is an additional motive for 
a courteous behaviour; bec-uſe it is to them 
you are indebted for your intellectual improve- 
ments.—It will be in your power to oblige 
them by aſſiduity and attention, which, though 
in 
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in ſmall concerns, will not loſe their effect. 
You ſhould diſcover an alacrity to pleaſe them, 
and a willingneſs to contribute to their eaſe. 
If they have any infirmities (as who is there 
without ?) you would be highly criminal to ex- 
pole them. 

The happineſs of Parents is ſo much invol- 
ved in their children's, that there is little fear 
of their commanding them to do what is un- 
lawful; in ſuch a caſe their authority 1s not 
compulſive. Inſtances of this kind ſeldom oc- 
cur: But the hiſtory of domeſtic life furniſhes 
many examples of diſobedience to commands 
that are proper and expedient. Such diſobe- 
dience is, however, ſinful, and is threatened 
with puniſhment. Tie eye, which mocketh at 
tis Father, and deſbiſeth to obey his Mother, the 
Ravens of the Valley ſhall pluck it out, and the 
young Eagles ſhall eat it ; that is, as this bold 
figurative expreſſion implies, temporal calami- 
ties will aſſuredly befal them. Common obſer- 
vation confirms the truth of this. Undutiful 
children ſeldom proſper in the world; or be- 
come reſpectable Members of Society. 

Some may ſuppoſe, that when they are ar- 
rived to a ſtate of manhood, they are releaſed 
from the filial duty. Parental authority is 
probably relaxed; but ſtill, reverence, on the 


part of the child, is due in every ſtage of life. 


And though there may have been a few inſtan- 
| ces 
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ces of unkind Parents, yet, in generah, their 
advice is falutary, and intended only for the 
benefit of thoſe, whoſe welfare they have much 
at heart; for whom they have ſuffered num- 
berleſs inconveniences ; and for whoſe fake, 
they have denied themſelves many recreations, 
Who, then, can ſuſpect, that their commands 
are not dictated by love and kindneſs ? The 
counſel of others may be ſuſpected, but con- 
fidence is certainly due to that of Parents. 


They have, likewiſe, the advantage of expe- 


rience; ſo that, if their injunctions ſhould 
appear unpleaſant, yet you ſhould obſerve 
them, from a conſideration that your good is 
the object. If they oppoſe your inclinations, 
it is becauſe they perceive that, if they were 
complied with, you would be prejudiced 
thereby. | 
Your Sex, in particular, ſtand more in need 
of Parental protection. You are more expo- 
ſed to danger by mixing in Soctety. The 
cautions of a Mother will, therefore, be uſe- 
ful; and the defence of a Father highly ne- 
ceſſary. It is their duty to ſupport your hon- 
our. It is yours, to follow their advice; left 
juvenile levity and inconſiderateneſs ſhould 
draw you into thoſe ſnares, which are often 
laid for female beauty and innocence. 
The next point of view, in which I ſhall 
conſider you, as Daughters, is that, when you 
| begin 
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begin to enter into ſocial life; or to mix, as it 
were, with the world, after you are exonerated 
from thoſe reſtraints, which you muſt neceſſarily 
ſubmit to, whilſt under the care of thofe, who 
have the ſuperintendency of your Education. 

Hitherto we will ſuppoſe, that you have been 
taught to think. It is now that you are to begin 
to ac? ; and in proportion as your thoughts are 
juſt and pure, your actions will be blameleſs. 
You will be under the impulſe of affections, 
either judiciouſly regulated, or immoderately 
indulged. The objects of your Taſte will be 
thoſe, on which you have been principally ex- 
erciſed. The ſentiments you have imbibed, 
and the opinions you have formed will now 
influence your conduct. The warm emotions 
of your heart, whether they be thoſe of Love 
or Friendſhip, will lead you to form rational 
or improper connexions, on which your future 
happineſs will ſo much depend, that you can- 
not, in this part of your conduct, act with 
too much precaution. 

Unleſs you are firmly perſuaded, that the 
Beauties of the Mind are preferable to thoſe 
of the Perſon, it will be your chief ſtudy, to de- 
corate the one with the tinſel of Dreſs ; and to 
neglect the other, by rejecting all thoſe means, 
which might contribute to its embelliſhment. 

This diſpoſition will ſoon bias your judg- 


ments. You will be fond of every thing vain 
EF and 
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and ſuperficial. Having entertained an opinion, 
that Beauty and Dreſs are objects of the utmoſt 
conſequence, you will arrogate to yourſelves 
much merit, from circumſtances, which can by 
no means intitle you toany; the one being the 
gift of nature, the other the work of art. You 
may, nevertheleſs, wiſh for and expect admira- 
tion. You may probably receive it; but it will 
be the offering of adulation, not of fincerity. 
Your Vanity being thus flattered, you will be 
more expoſed to the ſpecious addreſſes of un- 
worthy Men. Through the want of {kill and 
diſcernment ; reſolved alſo to purſue your own 
will, and deſpiſe the reaſonable advice of your 


Friends, you may be diſpoſed to make an im- 


proper and an imprudent choice. In a fituation 
of this kind, how neceſſary is Parental counſel! 
yet how frequently is it rejected! Thoſe Pa- 
rents act with great prudence, as well as affec- 
tion, who will not impoſe a Union, that is re- 
pugnant to inclination : But thoſe Daughters 
behave very unwiſely as well as undutifully, 
who, in ſo momentous a concern, will not con- 
hde in the opinions and advice of their Parents; 
who have more experience, and a greater 

knowledge of the World than themſelves. 
In this ſhort ſketch, I have conſidered you, as 
expoſed, unleſs great circumſpection be uſed, to 
the ungenerous deſigns of Men, without hon- 
our, and without principle. Your influence, at 
this 
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this period of life, may, on the other hand, be 
injurious to the younger part of the other Sex, 
by enticing them from thoſe purſuits, which 
might be profitable to their country, and glori- 
ous to themſelves. It is in the power of the fe- 


male Sex to inſpire young Men with maxims of 


Honour, Virtue, and even Patriotiſm ; or to 
corrupt their manners by effeminate pleaſures. 

The celebrated Monteſquleu, ſpeaking of the 
influence of the female Sex on public manners, 
ſays, that the ſafety of a ſtate depends upon the 
virtues of the Women. Hence it 1s, that the 
ſage Legiſlators of Republics have required of 
thema ſedateneſs of behaviour; and have endea- 
voured to correct that falſe taſte, which inſpires 
them with a value for trifles, and which de- 
baſes things of conſequence. The ſame Au- 
thor obſerves, that Greece owed much of its 
wife Policy to the chaſtity and ceconomical 
virtues of its Women. 

But the importance of your Sex in Society 
riſes {till higher, when you are conſidered in 
the married ſtate, as acting in the - two-fold 
character of Wives and Mothers. I ſhall offer 
a few thoughts on this in my two ſucceeding 
Lectures; and fhall conclude the preſent with 
recommending to you the neceſſary duties of 
reſpect and docility, not only to your Parents, 
but to all under whoſe care you are placed. 


One deſign of Education is to inſtil into your 
Minds 
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Minds principles of obedience ; becauſe, when 
you go abroad into. the World, you will per- 
ceive, that every Community, whether poli- 
tical or ſocial, is ſubject to certain laws for its 
quiet and ſecurity. You will be diſappointed, 
if you expect that your will is to predominate. 
The harmony of families will ſoon be deſtroy- 
ed without ſubordination. Neither will the 
Heads of them be long reſpected, if they ſuf- 
fer their lawful commands to be diſobeyed. 
It is, therefore, for the common benefit of 
Parents and Children, that the laſt mould be 
trained to habits of obedience. 


LECTURE Vi 


LECTURE VI. 


O happy they ! the happieſt of their Kind ! 
Whom gentle Stars unite, and in one Fate 
Their Hearts, their Fortunes, and their Beings blend. 
| THOMSON, 


I's my laſt Lecture, I conſidered your rela- 
tive connexion as daughters; more particularly, 
at that period of life, when you begin to form 
ſocial attachments ; and to mix in the company 
of young Perſons of both ſexes. In ſelecting 
your Acquaintances, or in forming your friend- 
ſhips, the cflaracter and moral conduct of 
thoſe with whom you ſhould thus aſſociate, or 
be united, ſhould be eſpecially attended to. 
It is at this period alſo, that you are liable to 
the attentions and civilities of young men. 
Love and Marriage are very ſerious objects ; 
and as they, in general, too ſoon employ the 
thoughts of your Sex, it may be neceſſary to 
caution you againſt the ill conſequences, of 
fixing your affections haſtily ; or of encourag- 
ing the viſits or addrefſes of any Man, till you 
are 
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are well acquainted with his temper, princi- 
ples and habits; becauſe no married ſtate can 
be happy, which is not founded on virtue. 
The duties, alſo, of that condition of life are 
ſo important, that it will be uſeful to point 
them out; in order to convince you, that it 
ſhould not be raſhly entered into; and that 
you ſhould qualify yourſelves for the proper 
diſcharge of them.—Firſt, then, we will con- 
ſider their importance, as they reſpect the 

character of Wives. a 
The ſtate of Wedlock has been compared 
to that of Friendſhip : Therefore, all thoſe 
virtues and diſpoſitions ; all that diſintereſted 
affection, and harmony of ſouls, if I may fo 
expreſs myſelf, which are neceſſary to the 
preſervation of the one, are equally condu- 
cive to the happineſs of the other. And, on 
the contrary, all thoſe Jealouſies, Caprices 
and Contradictions, which contribute to diſ- 
ſolve Friendſhip, may lend their aid to extin- 
guiſh that reciprocal eſteem and regard, 
which are the ſupport of the connubial con- 
nexion. It is the part of Friends, to be 
faithful and ſincere; and to contribute, as 
much as poſſible, to each other's eaſe and 
contentment, as well in proſperity as adver- 
ſity. Such muſt be the conduct of the wed- 
ded Pair; otherwiſe it will be a union of 
hands, but not of hearts. If the attachment 
were 
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were firſt formed, from ſome agreeable Qua- 
Iities diſcovered in each, they muſt not be 
ſuffered to loſe their influence ; and the ſame 
aſhduity ſhould be uſed to preſerve an affec- 
tion, as there was to gain it. 

It is the province of the Male Sex, to en- 
counter with the cares and perplexities, 
which are incident to their reſpective condi- 
tions, occupations and profeſſi ons in life. It 
is the duty of the Female Sex, to ſooth thoſe 
anxieties, and render the burden lighter. 
Troubles are leſſened by being divided; and 
Men are enabled to ſupport them better, 
through the help and aſſiſtance of a kind and 
friendly Partner, who ſympathizes in their 
diſtreſs, and adminiſters conſolation. The 
ſenſibility of the female mind is well adapted 
to this tender office. How ingratiating muſt 
be ſuch behaviour! And how muſt it rivet the 
affections of him, who is the object of this 
concern! 

When a matrimonial union has heen formed, 
without previous circumſpection; repentance 
comes too late. It would be impolitic in the 
fair Complainant, to expoſe thoſe defeòs to 
which ſhe had been blind before. Her ſitua- 
tion now calls forth all her influence and good 
ſenſe, to render it tolerable. And who can 
tell, how far the united force of female Vir- 
tue and Diſcretion may improve it, by gra- 

dual 
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dual progreflion, from mediocrity to happi- 
neſs? The agreeable accompliſhments and 
amiable manners of a prudent Wife, ſeldom 
fail of the deſired effect; unleſs the huſband, 
whoſe reformation is the object in view, ſhould, 
by a ſtupidity of underſtandiag, be too inſen- 
fible to their charms; or, by vicious habits, 
be too depraved for amendment. 

A Woman of- this character, if connected 
with a Man of taſte and ſenſibility, would 
doubtleſs render the conjugal ſtate the moſt 
delirable of any. Her company and conver- 
ſation would have attractions ſufficient to en- 
dear him to his own home.; ſo that occaſional 
amuſements abroad would be conſidered, not 
ſo much pleaſures in themſelves, as contribut- 
ing, by a kind of contraſt, to give a keener 
reliſh to domeſtic retirement. 

On the other hand, what may be the effects 
of a contrary behaviour? Real affection may 
be converted into hatred. Mutual recrimina- 
tions would render ſuch a family a ſcene of 
diſcord and contention. When happineſs can- 
not be found at home, it will be ſought for 
abroad ; though under ſuch circumſtances the 
reſearch would be fruitleſs; becauſe the un- 
happy ſufferer carries in his own breaſt thoſe 
feelings, which have been deeply wounded by 


the inſenſible and imprudent conduct of her, 
whom 
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whom he had choſen for his Friend and Part- 
ner through life. 

In the preſent age, when the rights of In- 
dividuals in Society, and the relative domeſtic 
duties are better underſtood, than they were 
in paſt times, the ſituation of Women, in the 
rank of Wives, is held in much higher eſteem. 
In former Periods, as well amongſt civilized 
as barbarous nations, they were conſidered 


more as the Servants, than as the Miſtreſſes 


of the Houſe—as deſigned for menial employ- 
ments, than as the companions of their huſ- 
bands This change of opinion, ſo conſo— 
nant both to reaſon and urbanity, having thus 
taken place; the Ladies of this Kingdom cn- 
joying, beſides, more freedom, than what is 
allowed to thoſe of ſome countries; how in- 
cumbent is it on your ſex, to cheriſh the libe- 
ral ſentiments now entertained in your favour ; 
and prove, by a ſuitable conduct, in that cha- 


racter we are now conſidering, how much you 


are deſerving of them! To ſupport the equa- 
lity of domeſtic friendſhip, a feeling heart, 
and an intelligent mind are requiſite endow- 
ments. 

The Wife is alſo to ſhare in the fortune as 
well as the affections of her huſband. She is. 
therefore, to contribute her part towards the 
improvement of the former, by her diſcreet 
management in the affairs of the houſe ; and ſhe 


15 
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is to preſerve the latter, by her agreeable man- 
ners. Though there ought to be a reciprocal 
interchange of kindneſs, civility and reſpect, 
yet St. Paul has made ſome diſcrimination be- 
twixt the reſpective duties of each. He has 
cautioned the Huſband againſt that fault, 
which he ſeems moſt likely to fall into the 
want of tenderneſs and affection. Huſbands, 
ſays he, love your Wives—Wives, on the 
other hand, are exhorted not to uſurp a ty- 
rannical authority ; nor be too fond of ram- 
bling abroad. Let Women, he adds, be d:/- 
creet, chaſte, keepers at home, good and obedient ; 
a meek and quiet ſpirit being, as he alſo ob- 
ſerves, the proper ornament of the female 
Sex. 

This apoſtolic Writer recommends, like— 
wiſe, to Wives, à chaſte converſation, coupled 
with fear. The firſt part of this exhortation, 
relates to the purity of their thoughts, and to 
the modeſty of their behaviour. Such a 
conduct muſt infpire their huſbands with 
confadence, and with the moſt refined affec- 
tion: Neither will any occaſion be given to 
others, to cenſure the freedom of their man— 
ners. It is a falſe notion, which ſome Ladies 
have adopted, that when they have once en- 
tered into a ſtate of Wedlock, they are free 
irom thoſe reſtraints of decorum, which were 

before 
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before obſerved, in order to ſecure an unſul- 
lied fame. | 

The laſt part of this exhortation, coupled 
with fear, implies, that the dread of offend- 
ing him, to whom all ſecrets are known, is the 
beſt means of preſerving purity of heart; and 
that the apprehenſion of ſhame or ill report 
is another ſecurity for a chaſte converſation 
and prudent behaviour. To avoid the appear- 
ance of evil is as expedient as to avoid the evil 
ztfelf ; becauſe a levity of manners, though 
the mind be perfectly innocent, will often 
create jealouſies and diſtruſts; and the Huſ- 
band feels himſelf diſgraced, even by the 
breath of rumour, where the reputation of his 
Wife is concerned. 

Married Ladies fhould be particularly at- 
tentive, by their exemplary conduct, to ren- 
der the nuptial ſtate, honourable and of good 
repute ; that ſo, the younger part of their Sex, 
might be thereby induced to quality themſelves 
for 2 condition of life, ſo reſpectable in itſelt, 
and ſo uſeful to the community; and the ju- 
venile part of the other Sex, might have no 
reaſon to think unfavourably of it. 

Having proper ideas of its importance, 
young Women will not make engagements of 
this Kind precipitately and unadviſedly. They 
will neither be compelled by Paſſion nor 


prompted by Intereſt. Not any diflimulation 
ſhould 
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ſhould be practiſed, in order to gain an affec- 
tion, which no ſtudied arts can preſerve, when 
once it is diſcovered, as it ſhortly muſt be, 
that the real diſpoſition has been diſguiſed. 
Thoſe, who have been duped by the artifices 
of inſincerity, will ſoon be diſguſted with the 
deceiver; who will be unable to keep a con- 
queſt, ſo ingloriouſly obtained. What ap- 
peared before as charms will now be conſider- 
ed as blemiſhes; and every good qualification 
will loſe its value and influence. 

If, then, Sincerity be ſo requiſite to the 
happineſs of the married ſtate, you ought to 
begin betimes to practiſe this Chriſtian, this 
uſeful Virtue; that, in conſequence thereof, 
all your actions may be guided by it; parti- 
cularly thoſe, on which your future felicity fo 
much depends. If you would procure a per- 
manent eſteem, you mult adorn yourſelves 
with thoſe accompliſhments of mind, and ac- 
quire thoſe happy diſpoſitions, which are at- 
tractive and durable. Beauty will fade, and 
Dreſs may loſe its power of pleaſing ; but a 
ſenſible and cheerful converſation, a meek 
and quiet ſpirit, tenderneſs, good-nature and 
affability, are thoſe agreeable Qualities, which 
no change of Time or Circumſtances can obli- 
terate; but which will be, on the Contrary, 
ever charming, ever new. 

An obſtinate temper, on the male ſide, may 
be corrected by patience, on the female ; a 
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paſſionate one, by mildneſs. The inconſtant 
may be reclaimed by a thouſand nameleſs ci- 
vilities, which it is in the power of your Sex 
to practiſe. But if perverſeneſs .be oppoſed 
to obſtinacy; wrath to anger; and upbraid- 
ings to infidelity : If, likewiſe there ſhould be 
reproach, inſtead of forbearance.; and ſullen- 
neſs and indifference inſtead of good humour 
and kindneſs, there can be no hopes of effect- 
ing a change either in the habits or diſpoſition 
of the offender; but he may proceed to great- 
er exceſſes and behave with the moſt mortiſy- 
ing contempt; whereas all theſe, at firſt, by 
prudent management and condeſcenſion, might 
have been prevented, and domeſtic cordiality 
eſtabliſhed. Though it is the duty of both 
ſexes, to be as indulgent as poſhble to the fail- 
ings of each other, and to avoid recrimination, 
yet the exerciſe of this diſcretion may be re- 
quired, perhaps, more frequently of the fe- 
male; becauſe the houſe is their proper de- 


partment ; the peace and harmony of which, 


it ſhould be their particular ſtudy to promote. 
 CEconomy is alſo a very requilite Virtue in 
married Women. I call it a Virtue, becauſe, 
as Extravagance, or profuſion in expence, has 
been branded by the name of Vice, an oppo- 
ſite conduct ſurely deſerves ſo honourable an 
appellation. We are too apt to be deceived 
by appearance. A Man who ſpends his Mo- 


ney laviſhly, is often praiſed for being gener- 
us ; 


— — 
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ous But what is the conſequence of this ge- 
neroſity ? He ruins himſelf and diſtreſſes others. 
A Wife, who acts upon this principle, may in- 
volve herſelf, her huſband and her children, in 
one common deſtruction.— But in the practice 
of Economy, there requires ſome {kill leſt it 
degenerate into a mean parſimony. There 1s 
a certain medium to be obſerved ; that which 
avoids the two extremes, profuſion and ava- 
rice. A married Woman may expoſe her huſ- 
band to ridicule, or embarraſs his circumſtan- 
ces, by conducting her expences on either of 
theſe ſcales. If ſhe would ſupport his credit, 
ſhe will not defire coſtly and uſeleſs ornaments; 
ſuch, at leaſt, as are incompatible with his in- 
come; neither will ſhe indulge a taſte for 
pleaſure or diſſipation. It ſhe regard his eaſe 
and comfort, ſhe will not be too niggardly in 
providing the neceſſary accommodations of 
life. The Female, therefore, who would act 
her part in this province, with judgment and 
propriety, muſt be thoughtful and attentive. 
A careleſs and giddy behaviour is totally in- 
conliſtent with the ſerious duties expetted 
from her in the married ſtate, All theſe par- 
ticulars tend to confirm, what I have before 
remarked, that this change of condition is not 
to be made raſhly and inconſiderately; nor 
without a due recollection of thoſe virtues, 
which are expedient to ſupport it with dignity 
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to herſelf, and ſatisfaction to him, with whom 
ſhe is connected. | 

Thus far the beneficial or unfortunate in- 
fluence of Women in the marricd ſtate, as far 
as it reſpects domeſtic life. I might ſelect 
from Hiſtory many inſtances of its political 
conſequences; but as this would be the means 
of extending the preſent Lecture to too great 
a length, I ſhall but juſt advert to the ſubject. 

That I might avoid every imputation of par- 
tiality, I muſt firſt obſerve, that whilſt ſome 
Men have been ſquanderirg their fortunes on 
extravagant pleaſures abroad, their Wives have 
been performing the part of prudent QCZcono- 
miſts at home. The reverſe of this deſcrip- 


tion has been alſo verified. The fond Huſ- 


band has been tempted to launch into expen- 
ces, which he-could not afford, through the 
perſuaſion of her, whoſe requeſts he had not 
fortitude enough to refuſe. This has been 
often an inducement to betray both public and 
private truſt, 

Such has been the influence of Women on 
their huſbands, that it has frequently rouſed 
them from inglorious eaſe, and inſpired them 
with reſolutions of honour and bravery in de- 
fence of their country. The Spartan Ladies 
lamented more if their huſbands brought 
ſhame on their houſe, by flying from their 
enemy, than if they had died honourably in 


the field. 
On 
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On the other hand, ſome Men have ſo far 
yielded to the allurements of their Wives, as 
to withdraw from their country's ſervice, 
though honour called them; and have even 
ſacrificed its intereſts to gratify their reſent- 
ments, ambition or avarice. 

This obſervation proceeds not from ſpleen 
or invective. General cenſures on the female 
ſex, are marks of prejudice. It denotes ſin- 
cerity, even in an Advocate, to point out the 
defetts he would wiſh to ſee removed, that 
the ſubject of his panegyric, might be ren- 
dered as faultleſs as poſſible. Both Sexes are 
equally liable to the frailties of human nature. 
The paſhons operate on each; but as there 
are ſome Virtues and Vices, which may*be 
ſtrictly called male or female, it is, therefore, 
the duty of the Moraliſt to deſcribe them. 
My remarks are intended to ſhow the influ- 


ence of your ſex ; which, if properly applied, 


might be of public as well as private benefit ; 
but, if wrong directed, might prove fatal both 
to individuals, and to the community. This 
proves your importance in Society; and the 
neceſſity of your having thoſe Sentiments in- 
ſtilled into your minds; and of your being 
inſt ruded in thoſe duties, which not only 
contribute to domeſtic happineſs, but alſo to 
the intereſts of the commonwealth. 

Your next period of life may be called the ſo- 


cial one; whether we conſider you as Com- 


panions, 
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panions, as Friends, or as Wives. To ſup- 
port either of. theſe characters with dignity 
and reſpect, virtue, good ſenſe, and compla- 
cency of temper are neceſſary. An attach- 
ment haſtily formed, or founded only on per- 
ſonal charms, is ſeldom laſting. Permanent 
eſteem has ſomething more ſolid for its baſis ; 
which evidently proves, that Women ſhould 
acquire, at leaſt, a moderate degree of lite- 
rary information ; however it has been ne- 
glected by ſome, and derided by others ; who 
have exploded its neceſſity from having con- 
ceived too humiliating an opinion of the fe- 
male ſex; as if they were deſigned only for 
domeſtic Drudges. Without ſome portion of 
knowledge, how incompetent would you be 
to ſupport the ſpirit of rational converſation ; 
or contribute your part to the common. fund 
of ſocial amuſement! But, in domeſtic lite, 
this apathy is moſt to be apprehended. It is 
Here, that the fervour of friendſhip and af— 
fection muſt be preſerved, by thoſe agreea- 
ble arts of pleaſing, which can only be de- 
- rived from a feeling heart and improved un- 
derſtanding. Theſe alone can diſpel the 
gloom of retirement, and create a fondneſs 
for ſuch ſcenes, as are either rural, or re- 
moved from the noiſe and buſtle of a crowd. 
Would you, then, my young Audience, 
prepare yourſelves for that ſtate of life, 
which I have now deſcribed, cultivate thoſe 
_ faculties, 
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faculties, which will qualify you for rational 
ſociety: Improve thoſe diſpoſitions Which 
will render your manners agreeable; and 
carefully correct every ill propenſity. It is, 
at your preſent age, that your character will, 
in ſome meaſure, be formed. If you now 
diſcover an ungentleneſs of temper ; an im- 
patience under controul ; a difreſpeAful be- 
haviour to your ſuperiors; or a-want of pro- 
per ſubmiſſion to thoſe, who have a right to 
expect it, theſe diſpoſitions, if not conquered 
in due time, will be the means of diſturb- 
ing all domeſtic enjoyment, and be the ſour- 
ces of perpetual ſtrife. If, in theſe your ju- 
venile years, you too much indulge a volatile 
inclination, and a. diſtaſte to every thing 
that requires thought or reflection, the ſame 
inattention and unſteadineſs will follow you, 
in the moſt important ſituations of life ; and 
may be productive of indiſcretions fatal to 
your peace. For whatever attachment ſhould 
take place ; let it be with either ſex, or let 
the object of your choice be ever ſo deſerv- 
ing; your miſtakes in conduct, ariſing from 
the prevalence of ſuch a temper, will ſoon 
eſtrange all affection. For can you expect, 
chat others will contribute to your happineſs, 
when you, inſtead of cultivating the ſocia: 
virtues, make your company and converſation 


diſguſting and unpleaſant ? 
LECTURE VII» 
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— — A Mother well inform'd 
Entails a Bleſſing on her infant Charge 
Better than Riches. » 
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Havixc already conſidered the importance of 
your Sex in Society, in the unmarried ſtate, as 
Daughters, and in the married ſtate, as Vives, 
I ſhall now proceed to make ſome obfervations 


on the female character, in the rank of Mothers. 


To maternal care and inſtruction, we are in- 
debted for our firſt improvements. Bodily health 
and mental vigour, in future life, often proceed 
from the judicious management of infancy and. 
childhood. 'The ſeeds of virtue or vice are then 
ſown. The temper is then formed; and habits 

take root. The child may be ſpoiled by neglect 
or indulgence; but 2 prudent and diſcerning 
Mother may have the ſatisfaction of beholding 
her Sons grow up as the young Plants; and her 
Daughters beautiful as the poliſhed Corners of th 

Temple. | 


* The Author has extracted a few of the Reflections con- 
taincd in this Lecture, from an Eſſay on Maternal Affection, 
which he publiſhed in the Ladies Kentiſh Pocket Book, for 
the Year 1778. 


The 
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The Nurſery is the peculiar department of the 
female ſex. There they onght to govern. Now 
Government of whatever kind, whether poli- 
tical or domeftic, is an art, which muſt be un- 
derſtood, before thoſe, who are to exerciſe it, 
can be qualified to diſcharge its duties. This 
part, therefore, which falls within the province 
of the Women, requires from them ſome know- 
ledge and much application. And, indeed, the 
two modes of Government, I have juſt mention- 
ed, are more cloſcly connected than may at firſt 
fight appear: For it is by Education, that Man- 
kind become uſcful Members of the ſtate; ſo 
that political Government may be ſaid to derive 
its ſtrength from the nurſery; if it be allowed 
that the Virtues of the People contribute to its 
ſtability. But if Children be corrupted in their 
early years, their principles and examples, as they 


grow up, may tend to a preater depravity of 


public manners. It is from Women, then, we 
receive the rudiments 'of Education; or thoſe 
firſt impreſſions, which may influence our future 
conduct. This tuition extends to both ſexes; 
to Boys, in the younger part of life; and to 
Girls, to a much later period, 

The domeſtic ſituation of your Sex enables 
you to perform this office of inſtruction. Fathers 
are often employed abroad; or their buſincſs 
may require ſo much of their time and attention, 
as to afford them but little leiſure to ſuperintend 
the Education of their children. The firſt part 
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of it, therefore, naturally falls to the lot of the 
Mother: And it is certainly one of the moſt 
pleaſing and agreeable of her domeſtic employ- 
ments; as whatever labour may attend the exe- 
cution of this taſk, ſhe finds ſufficient recom- 
penſe, in the fond and innocent endearments of 
her offspring: who, by the care beſtowed upon 
them, in training them to Virtue, and inſtilling 
into their young Minds, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of knowledge, will be rendered more 
worthy objects of maternal affection. How- 
tc ever ſtrong,” ſays the Author of the Beauties 
of Hiſtory, we may ſuppoſe the fondneſs of a 
« Father for his Children, yet they will find 
c more lively marks of tendernels in the boſom 
« of a Mother. There are no ties in nature to 
t compare with thoſe, which unite an affection- 
« ate Mother to her Children, when they repay 
« her tenderneſs with obedience and love.“ 
The Ladies cannot be ſeen in a more reſpecta- 
ble light, than when they are employed in the 
offices of domeſtic life. The humble avocations 
of the Nurſery are not below their care, but 
rather add a luſtre to their character. The 
love of Mothers for their Progeny has been al- 
ways a ſubje& of commendation; and, indeed, 
it is a Paſſion ſo interwoven in their natures, 
that it is next to an impoſſibility to reſiſt it's im- 
pulſe. For ſuch is it's influence, that it gives, 
as it were, a new turn to their affections, by re- 
moving their uſual timidity ; and inſpiring them 
with 
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with a greater degree of courage. Thoſe ſer- 
vices, which, upon other occaſions, would have 
been thought inſupportable, have ns longer the 
appearance of difficulty and fatigue, In ſick- 
neſs they have watched over them with a ten- 
der concern; and have even injured their own 
health, to preſerve that of their children. 


« Delightful taſk! to rear the tender thought, 
«© To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 

« To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the mind, 
© To breathe th' enlivening ſpirit, and to fix 
1% The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt.” 


There is no employment more honourable, 
and, at the ſame time, more important than that 
of inſtructing the riſing generation—the future 
hopes of the Community—whoſe earlieſt life is 
committed to the Mother's care. This taſk has 
Providence aſſigned her: But in the preſent age 
of faſhion and refinement, where duty is often 
facrificed to pride and indolence, how much is 
that maternal office neglected! This proves the 
neceſſity of your being early trained to domeſtic 
habits; leſt a taſte for diſſipation ſhould leſſen 
the force of Parental love; whoſe operation, in 
it's full extent, is productive of the moſt pleaſ- 
ing ſenſibilities. 

If, then, maternal affection vibrate ſo power- 
fully in the human breaſt, the Mother, who can 
diveſt herſelf of it, muſt be influenced by ſome 
ſtronger paſſion. 'T he love of Mothers for their 
Children is almoſt unextinguiſhable: And for 

wiſe 
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wiſe reafons has Providence made this inclination 
ſo predominant. Innumerable are the cares, 
anxieties, and diſquietudes, which await the 
Mother, who is engaged in the taſk of bringing 
up children. There is no creature at his birth, 
fo helpleſs as Man, or who ſtands more in need 
of maternal tenderneſs. Mothers might be 
weary of the painful office, and negle& their 
offspring, did not the pleaſure ariſing from this 
natural affection, alleviate all it's fatigues, and 
render the employment delightful. But can a 
Paſſion ſo firmly rooted in the human breaſt be 
eradicated? That it can is evident from a 
Practice, which prevailed amongſt the Greeks, 
who, though a civilized and polite People, did 
not ſcruple to expoſe their children, if, for pri- 
vate reaſons, they did not chuſe to incur the 
expence of rearing them, Neither was this 
horrid cuſtom reſtrained by the laws of their 
country. 

But thoſe, who can ſmother this natural af- 
fection, muſt firſt experience, in their own 
minds, a painful ſtruggle betwixt love and duty, 
on the one hand, and ſome odious Paſſion, on 
the other. For were this propenſity leſs power- 


ful than it is, yet the helpleſs Infant might, in 


ſome meaſure, png it's own cauſe, and engage 
cur feelings in it's behalf, Infantine ſimplicity, 


and ſmiling innocence, have ſuch irreſiſtible 


charms, that we are inſenſibly drawn within the 


ſphere of their attraction: I hey invite our pro- 
tection 
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tection and kindneſs: for not only Parents have 
been thus riveted and attached; but even 
Strangers have been ſuſceptible of their in- 
fluence; and the children. of adoption have ex- 
perienced all the fondneſs of parental kindneſs. 
It is the province of the Mother, to obſerve 
the mental faculties, as they open and expand; 
to watch the different inclinations and tempers 
of her children, and, by diſcreet management, 
to direct them aright. It requires fome diſcern- 
ment to diſcover their natural capacities and 
diſpoſitions; and no leſs ſkill, to affiſt and cor- 
rect them. A due proportion of good ſenſe is 
alſo requiſite to furniſh their underſtandings, 
now curious and inquiſitive, with proper and 
uſeful ideas. Without fuch aſſiſtance, their in- 
tellectual Powers would enlarge themſelves but 
ſlowly; and their exert ions would be but feeble: 
For as all attainments are gradually acquired, 
the mind ſhould not be ſuffered to remain in a 
ſtate of inactivity; but ſhould proceed, ſtep by 
ſtep, from one degree of improvement to an- 
other. | 
There requires judgment in determining, when 
to reprove, and when to commend; the one or 
the other being frequently the effect of caprice 
or ignorance. Great care ſhould likewiſe be 
taken, leſt Children contract bad habits in the 
early part of life; becauſe of the difficulty of 


conquering them afterwards. And as the firſt 
impreſſions 
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impreſſions are generally laſting, too much pre- 
caution cannot be uſed, that they have no im- 
proper or immoral tendency; nor are of ſuch a 
nature, as may prepoſſeſs them with falſe and 
ſuperſtitious notions; whence proceed many 
miſtakes of conduct; and alſo thoſe groundleſs 
fears and apprehenſions, which ſo much con- 
tribute to the unhappineſs of life. 

Mothers ſhould be particularly careful in 
bringing up their Daughters to habits of obedi- 
ence; becauſe, if they have not been accuſtomed 
to ſubmiſſion, they will hereafter attempt to aſ- 
ſume a ſuperiority or dominion, where it will of 
right be diſputed. They will be unable to bear 
the croſs accidents of life with reſignation; and 
every oppoſition they meet with, will produce 
repinings and complaints. But when the female 
Sex, as Girls,, have been taught to obey, they 
will know, as Women, how to command. Their 
government will not be maintained by Power, 
but by influence; by the mild arts of perſuaſion, 
and by ſuavity of behaviour. Mothers are too 
apt to indulge their daughters in all their capri- 
cious whims and fancies, particularly thoſe, 
which reſpect dreſs and faſhion; the conſequence 
of which is, that, as they grow up, and when in 
a ſituation of life, where Prudence and diſcre- 
tion are neceſſary, they are often proud, ex- 
travagant and fantaſtical ; are full of wants, and 


are fretful when diſappointed. Having been 
uſed 
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uſed to contradict, inſtead of receiving contra- 
dition, which muſt frequently be requiſite, as 
children are fond of rule and ſelf-indulgence, 
they will carry this propenſity with them into 
domeſtic and ſocial life; by which means the 
Peace of Families, and the harmony of con- 
verſation will be diſturbed. To prevent ſuch a 
deformity of behaviour, a proper degree of 
maternal authority muſt be exerted ; and that in 
a uniform, conſiſtent manner; not by violence, 
at one time, and without effect, at another. A 
total relaxation of it is a mark of great weakneſs; 
or rather, of fooliſh fondneſs, which ſpoils the 
child, and ſubjects the Mother to the vexations 
of its perverſe humours. 

Children ſhould alſo be trained to diligence 
and activity; which will invigorate the mind, 
and add ſtrength to the body. The pallid coun- 
tenances, which the preſent race of Girls ſo 
generally exhibit, are marks of great debility, 
ariſing, without doubt, from the want of that 
wholeſome exerciſe, which was formerly more 
in uſe, and which the faſhionable manners of the 
times have ſuperſeded for a life more ſedentary 
and unprofitable. 'They are permitted to ſpend 
too much of their time in reading thoſe per- 
nicious manuals of love and nonſenſe, called 
Novels. Cards are very early put into their 
hands; and they are too ſoon introduced to 
thoſe places of amuſement diſtinguiſhed for late 

hours, 
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hours. In conſequence of this mode of life, 
domeſtic employment is. conſidered by them as 
an indignity; avd they acquire habits of idleneſs 
and diſſipation. Their minds are enfeebled, and 
their tempers are capricious. When they arrive 
to years of maturity, their converſation, inſtead 
of being date, will be trifling and flippant; and 
they win be pleaſed with every tale of nothing 
that may he told them, from the moft ſuperficial 
part of either ſex. | 

If on ers have any prejudices or any reſent- 
men's, they are too apt to ditcover them before 
their children; and even to ſpeak ccnſoriouſly 
of others, in their preſence. This is a fatal 


practice, and ought to be carefully avoided by all 


thofe, who have any concern in the management 
or inſtruction of young Perſons; who, if accuſ- 
tomed to hear this language, will imbibe the 
diſlike or averſions of their Parents or Tutors; 
and be induced to have an ill opinion of others, 
without any rational foundation. Enmities will 


happen; and Friendſhips be diſſolved in the 


progreſs of our ſocial warfare ; but let not chil- 
dren, when they arrive to the ſtage of manhood, 
enter into the World with groundleſs and un- 
favourable prepoſſeſſions. 

I have thus made a few obſervations on the 
duty of Mothers, You cannot but be ſenſible 
of its importance; and are therefore prepared 
for the inference I ſhall draw from the preceding 

; remarks; 
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remarks; which is this That thoſe daughters, 
who expect hereafter to be happy Mothers 
ſhould, in the firſt capacity, communicate that 
pleaſure, which they hope to receive in the laſt 
and that as, in the Maternal character, it will be 
their duty to inſtruct their children, they ſhould 
omit no opportunity of being previouſly in- 
ſtructed themſelves. Mothers cannot give good 
Precepts to their offspring, unleſs their moral 
affections have been cultivated. Neither can 
they watch the dawnings of Genius, or teach the 
young idea how to ſhoot, if they are totally igno- 
rant of the human mind. T hey cannot be 
qualified to reſtrain or animate the Paſſions, as 
the one or the other may ſeem neceffary, if they 
know nothing of their ſymptoms or effects. In 
hort, if they have neglected the means of im- 
provement, and have taken no pains to be 
informed, they will be incompetent to the taſk 
of managing the conduct and temper of children, 
at that early part of life when they are placed 
under their more immediate tuition, 

But ſuppoſing them to be equal to this im- 
portant office, with reſpect to knowledge, there 
will yet be wanting a ſufficient degree of forti- 
1ude to put in practice thoſe rules, and continue 
that diſcipline, which, they are fully perſuaded, 
are neceſſary to the training of their children, 
in the way they ſhould go. If they ſuffer their 
affectian to over-rule their judgment, ſuch a 

relaxation 
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relaxation of Parental authority, together with 
its uſual! conſequence, the humouring the follies 
and deſires of their children, will be as injurious 
as if they had been altogether unacquainted with 
any proper ſyſtem of Education ; which they 
either neglect to adopt. or fail to perſevere in, 
though its expediency has been proved. 

The two extremes of ſeverity and indulgence 
ſhould be avoided, if Parents with to be honoured 
and reſpected by their children. The former 
mode of treatment may, indeed, procure obe- 
 dience; but it will not proceed from affection : 
And when they are once gextricated from the 
diſagreeable reſtraints impoſed upon them, 
while under the Parental roof, they will retain an 
averſion to-that authority, which they ſo much 
dreaded, and they will have but little reverence 
for thoſe- who exerciſed it. With reſpe& to 
themſelves, this reverſe of ſituation may be fatal. 
They will make an ill uſe of their preſent free- 
dom; they will enjoy it without moderation ; 
and will probably ruſh into the extremes of 
diſſipation. 

But a rigid and unkind behaviour is ſo ſeldom 
Mewn by Parents to their children, that a par- 
tial and miſguided fondneſs is much more to be 
apprehended. The effects of this are ſoon per- 
ceived. For when Children are unreaſonably 
indulged in all their wants, and their inclinations 
gratiſied without controul, they have no ſenſe of 

duty 
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duty or obedience; but generally offend, by their 
rude and diſreſpectful manners. The favours 
they have received excite neither love nor gra- 
titude; but, on the contrary, render them more 
unſit for the employments and civilities of ac- 
tive and ſocial life. 

To avoid theſe two extremes, prudence and 
fortitude are qualities abſolutely neceſſary for 
diſcharging aright the maternal office. Know- 
ledge will be wanted to direct the judgment in 
forming a right plan; and reſolution will be 
required to execute it with effect. It is to no 
purpoſe to adviſe children properly, unleſs care 
be taken, that that advice be followed. Good 
and wholeſome maxims will make but little 
impreſſion, unleſs they are enforced by ſome 
degree of authority. They will ſoon be diſ- 
regarded, if they are not received with reſpect. 
And they, who begin to deſpiſe ſalutary counſel, 
will ſoon proceed to the next ſtep—that of deſ- 
piling thoſe, who gave it. 

But if this falſe kindneſs be ſuffered to operate 
at School, as well as at home; if Children be 
encouraged in a diſobedience to thoſe rules 
which are neceſſary for the purpoſe of conduct- 
ing the buſineſs of education; if becauſe of 
their diſlike to Learning, their application is to be 
relaxed, and frequently interrupted by unſeaſon- 
able amuſements; and if frivolous complaints 
are to be ſcrioully attended to, ſuch an in- 

terference 
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terference is not only improper but muſt be 
extremely prejudicial, No improvement can or 
ought to be hoped for under ſuch circumſtances; 
and yet perhaps it is expected as much as from 
thoſe, who are docile and diligent. 

To precept ſhould be added example. This 
proves the neceſſity of Mothers having, ſuch a 
command over their own tempers, and conform - 
ing themſelves to ſuch habits of regular conduct, 
as, at no time, to afford their children an oppor- 
tunity of remarking any of thoſe improprieties 
in their own behaviour, which they 15 admo- 
niſned them to avoid. 

A Mother, employed in the i important buſineſs 
of improving the minds, and correcting the 
diſpoſitions of her children, is not only acting 
the part aſſigned her by nature; but is alſo per- 
forming a duty highly reſpectable as well as 
uſeful. She will he held in the ſame veneration 
as was Cornelia, the illuſtrious Mother of the 
Gracchi, who, after the death of her huſband, 
applied herſelf to the care of her family, with a 
wiſdom and prudence that gained. her univerſal 
eſteem, Her two ſons, Tiberius and Caius, 
were inſtructed by her with fo much ſkill, that 
though they were born with the moſt happy 
talents, yet. it was judged, that they were more 


indebted to Education than nature. 
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% She looketh well to the Ways of her Houſhold.** 
SOLOMON. 
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Tu reſpective employments of the Male and 
Female Sex being different, a different mode of 
education is conſequently required. For what- 
ever equality there may be in the natural Powers 
of their minds, which I ſhall not conſider at 
preſent, yet the female Sex, from their ſituation 
in life, and from the duties correſponding with 
it, muſt evidently be inſtructed in a manner 
ſuitable to their deſtination, and to the taſks 
which they will have to perform. But if we 
obſerve the amuſements commonly adopted by 
Girls, we ſhall find, that they have a tendency to 
form them to domeſtic habits, and that they are 
humble imitations of houſehold tranſaction. 
Nature, therefore, points out the leading prin- 
ciple, which ſhould prevail in female education: 
And the more her intuitions are regarded, the 
more judicious will be the conduct of Inſtructors, 
ReſpeCting the duties of the female Sex, very 
oppolite opinions have been entertained. Some 
have 
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have confined them to the mere drudgery of a 
Houſe : And others have required nothing more 
than thoſe accompliſhments which might render 
them agreeable. A female character, formed on 
either of theſe models, would be defeCtive. The 
former Plan is illiberal ; becauſe the two ſexes 
are deſigned for mutual happineſs; and for 
enjoying a reciprocation of ſentiments and 
affections ; which can never be the caſe, if the 
one be ſo much degraded, as to act not like the 
friend, but the ſlave of the other. If domeſtic 
ſervitude be the general allotment of Women, 
they can no longer be conſidered as rational 
companions; or as qualified for the pleaſing 
endearments of Society, Such an opinion is 
confounding all female diſtinction; and level- 
ing the whole Sex, in point of duty and under- 
ſtanding. If a diſparity of circumſtances ſhould 
place one of them in the rank of Miſtreſs, and 
the other, in that of Servant, yet, with reſpect 
to the mind, which, if improved, confers a pro- 
portionable degree of dignity, where is the 
difference, if the ideas of the one are as con- 
fined as thoſe of the other; and if the Education 
of both have been conducted on the ſame plan? 
We infer, therefore, that it is a prejudice in- 
jurious to the female Sex, to aſſert that their 
knowledge ſhould extend no farther than 
houſehold matters; and that to improve tho'c 
mental faculties, which, we are well convinced, 
they 
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they are endued with, is departing from the 
Province aſſigned them. But this doctrine, ſo 
humiliating to your Sex, is at preſent nearly 
exploded. In ſhort it confutes itſelf ; and may 
be reduced to this ſimple queſtion—Whether 
a Woman, who is ignorant and uninformed, 
will be more pleaſing in her manners, be better 
qualified to inſtruct her children, and manage 


the affairs of a family, than one, who is ſenſi- 


ble and intelligent? 

They equally err, who would exonerate the 
Ladies from every domeſtic reſtraint, and eve- 
ry domeſtic duty. Admitting them to be edu- 
cated on this plan, the extreme into which 
they would be too apt to fall, is not that of an 
application to Learning, but of an eager pur- 
. fait after pleaſure. So that if they neglected 
and deſpiſed family concerns, it would not be 
to gratify a taſte for ſtudy; but to indulge 
themſelves in gaiety and amuſement. This 
kind of behaviour would render them of little 
conſequence in their own Houſes, where, in 
fact, a prudent Woman will appear do the moſt 
advantage. 

If, then, theſe two modes of conduct ſeem 
to be erroneous, let us conſider, upon what 
Principles, your characters ſhould be formed 
and eſtabliſhed. By avoiding the extremes al- 
ready deſcribed, we may poſſibly fix on that 
happy medium, which will render you uſeful 

and 
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and agreeable members of Society. This wil 
beſt appear, from adverting to your proper du- 
ties and offices. Theſe being once aſcertained, 
that plan of Education ought undoubtedly to 
be adopted, which is beſt calculated to quality 
you for them, and enable you, in your ſeveral 
| Rations, to acquit yourſelves with decency. 
There is a propriety of manners annexed to 
every condition of human life. You, in par- 
ticular, ſhould attend to it ; becauſe every de- 
viation from female Prudence is rigidly obſer- 
ved. There alſo ariſes from it a two-fold ſa- 
tisfaction. The firſt is, that which is commu- 
nicated to others, whofe welfare and happineſs 
will ſo much depend upon your own behavi- 
our: And the other is, that which you will re- 
ceive yourſelves, from the conſciouſneſs of hav- 

ing perſormed your part with rectitude and de- 
corum. — | 1 | 
To be obedient Daughters, faithful Wives, 
and prudent Mothers; to be uſeful in the af- 
fairs of a Houſe; to be ſenſible Companions, 
and affectionate friends, are, without doubt, 
the principal objects of female duty. The ac- 
compliſhments, therefore, which you ſhould 
acquire, are thoſe that will contribute to ren- 
der you ſerviceable in domeſtic, and agreeable 

in ſocial life. 

The principal duties of domeſtic life have 
been already recommended, I have only to add 
| thoſe 
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thoſe which reſpect your Sex in the character 
of the Miſtreſs of a Family, and which I but 
{lightly mentioned in a former Lecture. 
Domeſtic economy is a female Duty, and 
not of the leaſt importance. It requires judg- 
ment as well as attention, to provide for the 
exigencies of a family, and conduct the diffe- 
rent branches of -expence on a proper ſcale. 
In theſe particulars, reſpe& ſhould be-had to a 
variety of circumſtances, ſuch as, income, the 
permanency of it, the number of children, lo- 
cal ſituation, and rank of life. For though 
there ſhould be a large fortune, yet no excule 
will juſtify acts of waſte and extravagance : But 
where it is ſmall, the ſtricteſt frugality is abſo- 
Jutely neceſſary.; ſince without it, ruin and in- 
| ſolvency muſt be the conſequence. 
In the article of expence, prudence is requi- 
ſite, to avoid, on the one hand the ill effects of 
_ profuſion, and to eſcape, on-the other, the odi- 
um of a niggardly meanneſs. To-manage this 
branch with circumſpeclion, it would be neceſ- 
ſary to proceed by ſome ſtated rule; which rule 
ought ever to be in proportion to the ſum; 
which is appropriated to the contingencies of 
the Houſe. The art of expending money with 
Economy is not to be attained without ſome 
care and thought; becauſe by making your- 
ſelves acquainted with the Prices and quality 


of thoſe articles, which you will have occaſion 
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to purchaſe, and with the proper conſumption 
in your own families, you will be leſs liable to 
impoſitions. 
To order a Table with frugality, and yet 
with a certain degree of elegance, without ex- 
iN ; 
ceſs or parſimony, is that happy medium, which 
will do honour to the judgment of her, who 
has adopted it. To cover it profuſely and ex- 
penſively requires but little ſkill. Good ma- 
nagement conſiſts in furniſhing it with what is 
ſufficient, but yet with propriety, and, at the 
ſame time, with no unneceſſary coſt. The lat- 
ter will give more ſatisfaction, and redound 
more to the praiſe of her, who has had the di- 
rection of it, than the former; becauſe, taſte 
may be difplayed without great expence: And 
where little economy is obſerved in this arti- 
-ele, it may be productive of much miſchief. 
This branch of houſehold buſineſs is adjuſt- 
ed by two different modes of payment. The 
- one, by buying the articles required with rea- 
dy money; the other by paying the Tradeſmen 
employed, at certain ſtated periods. The firſt 
Ys the moſt advantageous method; becauſe, in 
general, things are bought both better in their 
kind, and at a cheaper rate, if paid for at the 
time of purchaſe. You would alſo, by the 
means of it, be more regularly acquainted with 
the amount of your expence, -if you ſhould 
-make a regular entry of diſburſements; and you 
would 
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would likewife know the Prices of the ſeveral 
-commodities you have bought. | 

Tf the other Plan ſhould be adopted, which, 
in ſome inſtances, is, perhaps, unavoidable, be 
punctual, nevertheleſs, in diſcharging your 
debts. Let your Bills be delivered regularly 
to you, and as regularly paid. For 1t 1s not 
reaſonable, that a Tradeſman ſhould give long 
credit, without putting an advance upon his 
goods, by way of intereſt. Beſides, if you 
mould not be able to pay a Bill at the proper 
time, this inability muſt proceed from too ex- 
penſive a ſtile of living; or from ſome neglect 
and miſmanagement: And you will find it leſs 
in your power to anſwer the demand, at the 
expiration of a longer period, if the ſupplies of 
Caſh, appropriated to houſehold diſburſements, 
are regularly received by you. 

To keep a journal of the expenditure of mo- 
ney, is a Practice; which has been frequently 
recommended. It will be a guide to you, as 
to the regulatioh of your expences. You can 
refer to it for the ſolution of any doubts, or 
for making a comparative ſtatement of the ex- 
pences of one year with another, or for diſco- 
vering the amount of any particular claſs of 
diſburſements. It will alſo ſatisfy you as to the 
manner in Which any given ſum has been laid 
out; and it will be the means of ſatisfying others 
to whom you would with to render an account, 
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or who may require it. In this part of your 
domeſtic duty, you will experience the utility 
of Arithmetic ; and will be convinced, that you 
were not taught it, but for a practical purpoſe. 

I have already remarked, that Economy and 

taſte may be united in furniſhing a table. It 
will be the duty of the Miſtreſs of tle family 
to preſide at it; which office will be gracefully 
performed by a Woman of Senſe, Politeneſs and 
Aﬀability. But where theſe requiſites are 

- wanting, ſhe will appear aukward and confu- 
ſed. To be equally attentive to her Gueſts, 
and to join with them in ſprightly converſati- 
on, is a behaviour proper to be obſerved on 
theſe occaſions.; and they will retire well ſatis- 
hed from a repaſt, which has been ſeaſoned 
with courteſy and reſpect. 

Your female Servants, likewiſe, will demand 
 Jome ſhare of your attention. Think not, be- 
_ cauſe of their inferiority in point of ſtation, 

that they are unworthy of your care. You 
-ought to inſpect their moral conduct, as well 
as their manual labour. In whatever particu- 
lars they are ignorant, you ſhould inſtruct them, 
and you ſhould be affiduous in introducing 
thoſe methods of order and ceconomy, which 
you would wiſh to have eſtabliſhed. The ine- 
quality that is betwixt you muſt not make you 
forget, that it is not nature, but the neceſſary 


fubordinations of civil life, which have cauſed 
this 
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this diſtinction. Faithful and honeſt depend. 
ants may be regarded as humble friends ; who, 
in return for their ſervices of diligence and in- 
tegrity, will expect from you civility and kind- 
neſs. A haughty manner of addrefling and 
commanding them, is not only in itſelf repug- 
nant to female meekneſs and delicacy, but will 
excite in them a ſpirit of contumacy, and an 
indifference, whether they pleaſe you or not. 
You may be aſſured, that the leſs imperious 
you are, the more you will be obeyed. They 
will ſerve you, not through fear, but love. And 
when they find you ready to aſſiſt them with 
your advice, to promote their welfare, and to 
render them. contented with their ſtation, they 
will reſpect you, they will be afraid of offend- 
ing, and they will feel an intereſt in your con- 
cerns. Do not reprehend their faults with aſ- 
perity, nor-deſpatr of reformation, where you 
find a corrigible- temper. | Accuſtom them to 
reaſonable reproof. Be not haſty in giving your 
orders; nor break out into guſts of Paſſion if 
they are diſobeyed. You may make them ſen- 
fible of your diſpleaſure without the noiſe of 
clamorous rebuke, or any other external emo- 
tions of anger. You ſhould encourage them b 
your approbation of what is done well; Fa 
you may ſufficiently mark your diſapprobation 
of what is not ſo, with quietneſs and compla- 
cency. 


To 
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To be always quarrelling with Domeſtics, is. 
a certain ſign of a fretful, peeviſh, or iraſcible 
diſpoſition. If thoſe Miſtreſſes, whom they 
ſerve, expect to ſee them free from human frail- 
ties, they expect to ſee what is not in them- 
ſelves, The behaviour of Menials will often de- 
pend upon the treatment they receive from. 
thoſe, in whoſe ſervice they are, provided their 
temper is not habitually bad. But when we 
variably obſerve the ſame kind of family con- 
tention, and perpetually hear of mutual com» 
plaints.and diſlikes, whatever changes may have 
taken place, we may then be aſſured, that thoſe 
who govern are more culpable, than thoſe who 
are governed. To avoid this reproach, you 
muſt learn betimes to command your paſſions, 
to practiſe a civil behaviour, to be kind, cour- 
teous and affable ; by ſuch a conduct you will 
make thoſe happy, who may be in ſubjection 
to your power. Always remember, that inhu- 
manity and oppreſſion are the never-failing at- 
tendants of tyranny. 

There requires ſome judgment in knowing 
how to procure obedience; which they will beſt 
ſucceed in, who have practiſed obedience them- 
ſelves. In the choice of domeſtics, have parti- 
cular regard to honeſty, diligence and ſobriety» 
But whatever Virtues you will wiſh to find in 


them, let them find the ſame in you. A good 
example 
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example will be the means of preſerving them 
in a uniform courſe of regular life ; but a bad 
one may corrupt the beſt inclinations. A Miſ- 
treſs of a family ſhould not be-ignorant of thoſe 
duties which are to be performed by Servants, 
and ſnould make herſelf capable of judging, 
whether their reſpeRive taſks be properly exe- 
cuted. | 

The utility of order and punctuality is viſi- 
ple in every department of life. In that alrea- 
dy mentioned, it is evidently to be ſeen, by the 
neatneſs and cleanlineſs which prevail, in the 
furniture and apartments of the Houſe; and 
in the regularity, with which the buſineſs of it 
is conducted through every branch, and by 
every member of the family: But it would be 
particularly beneficial to the Miſtreſs of it, to 


i appropriate certain hours for the inſpection of 


houſehold affairs; which might be ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of her time, as to enable 
her to tranſact her domeſtic duties at proper 
ſeaſons, without creating an embarraſſment, or 
interrupting her in the intervals applied to So- 
ciety or Retirement. 

In order to maintain your importance in do- 
meſtig life, and diſcharge with conſiſtency its 
reſpective concerns, when the management and 
conduct of houſehold affairs ſhould be commit- 
ted to your care, it will be requiſite that you 
| ſhoyld 
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mould then diſcard the levity of youth, and 
acquire a ſteadineſs and uniformity of behavi- 
our. 

Apply yourſelves, when young, to the œco- 
nomy of a houſe. Perhaps ſome of you may 
be ſo circumſtanced, as ſoon to be called upon 
for the exerciſe. of your ſkill and judgment in 
this particular. But ſhould you be ſo happy 
as not to be deprived of maternal inſtruction, 
avail yourſelves of the opportunity, which will 
then offer, of receiving every poſſible informa- 
tion; and be ready and willing, not only to 
learn, but alſo to aſſiſt. This will ſoon quali- 
fy. you to undertake the ſole management of 
family concerns, ſhould it be required; or 
ſhould a change of condition. render it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. You are then to conſider 
yourſelves, as preſiding over the whole; and 
directing all the ſubordinate parts. If you 
ſhould be attentive obſervers of ſuch as have 
acquitted themſelves in this fphere with pru- 
dence and method, you will never be at a loſs, 
how to act yourſelves. Thoſe, under your di- 
rection, perceiving that you are not only com- 
petent to the taſk of governing a family, but 
are diſpoſed to conduct it upon principles of 
frugality and order, will be careful in the diſ- 
charge of their reſpective duties: Becauſe they 
will have diſcernment enough to ſee, that you 


can not only diſcover neglect in the execution 
of 
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of them, but alſo would not overlook any in- 
ances of floth or extravagance.. 

The male and female Sex have each: their 
reſpective department. It might be humiliating 
in the former, to ſuperintend the ceconomy of 
the table, to direct the affairs of the kitchen, or 
to ſcrutinize the conduct of female Servants ; 
but it is by no means beneath the dignity of the 
Ladies. When thus employed, they are acting 
in the Province for which nature deſigned them. 
as being adapted to that domeſtic way of life, 
ſor which their conſtitutions are ſo delicately 
framed. Every Man, whatever be-his profeſh- 
on, is amenable to enquiry, and to reproof, if 
he be remiſs in the diſcharge of his duty. 
Could you, then, expect to eſcape cenſure, . 
' ſhould you be inattentive to thoſe offices, which 
are required of you? To your ſex is entruſted: 
the management of houſehold concerns. It 
you ſhould neglect this charge, through indo- 
lence ; or conduct it-improperly, through the 
want of knowledge, inſtead. of being uſeful to 
the family over which you are to preſide, you 
would only create confuſion and diſorder. Your 
Servants would treat you with diſreſpe&t; and 
would even diſobey your commands. In ſuch. 
a ſituation how contemptible muſt you appear! 
Reduced to this mortification, you would be de- 
graded indeed. Not fo, by executing the du- 
ties which appertain to the character you will 

aſſume; 
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aſſume ; this will be ſo far from demeaning you, 
that it will procure you both honour and eſ- 
teem. 

I ſhall conclude this Lecture with an extract 
from the deſcription of a good Wife, by the 
Author of the conomy of Human Life. 

© She preſideth in the Houſe, and there is 
peace ; ſhe commandeth with judgment, and 1s 
obeyed.” : 

& She ariſeth in the morning, ſhe conſiders 
her affairs, and appointeth to every one their 
proper buſineſs.” DER od 

* The care of her family is her whole de- 


light ; to that alone ſhe applieth her ſtudy ? 


and elegance with frugality is ſeen in her man- 
ſions.“ | 
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That Works of Ingenuity and Elegance are particularly 
© becoming in your Sex, and that the Study of them ought to 
© enter into Female Education as much as poſſible, all, I think, 


& are agreed, 
h Dx. ForDYCE- 


I HAVE already explained to you, what are 
the proper offices and employments of the Fe- 
male Sex. I ſhall now proceed to recommend 
to you thoſe accompliſhments, which will be 
either neceſſary or agreeable. | 

The firſt I ſhall mention is Needle Work; 
the knowledge of which, as applying chiefly 
to domeſtic affairs, is abſolutely requiſite. This 
art may be divided into the uſeſul and the or- 
namental. 

The uſeful part is attended with ſo many ad- 
vantages, and is at the ſame time ſo comprehen- 
ſive, that it is needleſs for me to enlarge upon 
the ſubject. Whether you confine it to your own 
dreſs; or whether you extend it to that of a fa- 

mily, 
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mily, over which you may poſſibly preſide, an 
acquaintance with it forms a very eſſential part 
of female education: Becauſe you will not 
only be able to render great aſſiſtance, by your 
own application, but you will alſo be ſkilful 
Judges of the performance of others. 

The knowledge of this branch of Needle 
Work is alſo requiſite on the principle of fru- 
gality ; for if your circumſtances ſhould be too 
confined, to employ either the Seamſtreſs or the 
Milliner, you will then have it in your power 
to appear with decency, at a ſmall expence, by 


your own labour. | 

Ornamental Needle Work will furniſh you 
with the means of employing your vacant hours 
innocently and perhaps profitably. Your An- 
ceſtors have left behind them laſting monu- 
ments of their ſkill and induſtry in this art, 
But works of Tapeſtry wilk be regarded, by 
our modern Ladies, as taſks which require too. 
much time and attention; or as fit only for 
thoſe, who, in Catholic Countries, have retreat- 
ed from the World. Though the manners of 
the preſent age are ſo much changed from thoſe 
of the laſt, yet the exerciſe of the needle, at 
proper intervals, is graceful in the Female Sex; 
and is well adapted to their conſtitutions and. 
ſedentary life. 

The Spectator, who devoted ſeveral of his 


Papers to the uſe and inſtruction of the Female 
Sex; 
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Sex, has, in one of his Numbers, made ſome 
obſervations on this accompliſhment. The ſub» 
ject is introduced by a Letter, addreſfed to him 
from an elderly Lady, who complains, that her 
two Nieces ſpent much of their time in gadding 
abroad ; that dreſs, play and vifits were their 
chief employment; and that they retired to reſt 
at night, fatigued with doing nothing. She re- 
marks, that thoſe hours, which, in this age, are 
diſfipated in the manner already mentioned, 
were engaged in her time, in working Beds and 
Chairs for the family. She informs him, that 
ſhe had plied her Needle for fifty years, with 
equal pleaſure and ſatisfaction ; and that ſhe is 
grieved to ſee her young flighty relations ſip- 
ping their tea for a whole afternoon, in a room 
.hung round by the induſtry of their Progeni- 
tors. She concludes by defiring him to recom- 
mend the laudable art of embroidery.—The 
arguments offered in its favour, by the Specta- 
tor, are theſe: © It muſt,” ſays he, be a de- 
lightful entertainment to the fair Sex, to paſs 
their time in imitating fruits and flowers ; and 
tranſplanting all the Beauties of Nature into 
their own dreſs; or raiſing a new creation in 
their cloſets and apartments. How pleaſing is 
the amuſement of walking among the ſhades 
and groves planted by themſelves; or in ſurvey- 
ing Heroes ſlain by their needle! Here they 
may indulge their fancy in rural Landſcapes, 

and 
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and in pourtraying the innocence and felicity 
of the paſtoral age.” 

He alſo recommends this female art from 
another motive, which, indeed, may be called 
a moral one—that it relieves the fair Practiti- 
oners of it from the horrid cuſtom of ſcandal ; 
and from other inactive ſcenes of life. A Lady, 
who exerciſes her Genius, in theſe works of 
fancy, has neither leiſure nor inclination to 


concern herſelf with the affairs of others. 


A third reaſon is, the advantage ariſing to a 
family, where theſe ingenious arts are encou- 
raged. This way of life, if adopted by our 
modern females, would not only prevent them 


from running into expences, but would afford 


them, at the ſame time, an actual improvement. 
To what has been obſerved I would add, 
that Embroidery ſerves likewiſe to exerciſe the 
imagination, and correct the taſte. It is con- 
netted with drawing and deſign; therefore, 
thoſe who would excel in it, muſt not be igno. 
rant of the principles of the fine arts. To ſhade 
with ſkill, and to imitate nature, require ſome 
knowledge of colours; the blending and diſpo- 
ſing of which, ſo as to produce an exact reſem- 
blance, and to pleaſe the eye, by thoſe nice 
gradations, which may be exhibited from vari- 

ous dies, is no ſmall effort of female Genius. 
It may alſo be obſerved, in recommendation 
ef this art, that there are a great many of your 
Ser, 
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Sex, who live by the needle; ſo that here is a 
reſource to thoſe, who are acquainted with the 
uſe of it, if the misfortunes and viciſſitudes of 
life ſhould reduce them to diſtreſs. But ſup- 
poſing, that your fituation ſhould be ſuch as 
not to require much application to Needle 
Work, yet by being acquainted with its ſeve- 
ral branches, you will be more competent to 
direct others, who may be employed under you, 
But abſtracted from every other conſideration, 
the exerciſe of the needle will ſerve to fill up 
many of the vacant hours of life. 

It may be further remarked, that this qua- 
lification is neither mean nor degrading. It is 
an ornament to Women, even of the higheſt 
rank. You ſurely will not think it an hum ili- 
ating employment, when I inform you, that the 
firſt Lady in this Kingdom, not only amuſes 
herſelf with this art, but has alſo inſtituted a 
kind of Academy for its further progreſs * 
improvement. 

Amongſt the Ancients it was conſidered as 
an accompliſhment, by no means to be diſpen- 
ſed with in the female ſex. With them the loom 
and the diſtaff were alſo in great repute; and, 
as the Women were much confined at home, 
they had great leiſure and opportunity for this 
kind of work. | 

Solomon gives the following deſcription of a 


prudent and induſtrious wite : She ſeeketh wood 
and 
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and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands ; 
that is, if the ordering and inſpecting of houſe- 
hold matters ſhould not be ſufficient to employ 
all her time, yet ſhe will not ſuffer herſelt to 
be idle. She layeth her hands to the ſpindle, and 
her hands hold the diſtaff. She thinks it no diſ- 
paragement to her to employ her fingers in the 


art of weaving and: ſpinning ; for by her own 
diligence and ſkill, te maketh herſelf coverings 


f tapeſiry, and her clothing ts filk and purple. 


She prepares the elegant and ornamental, as 
well as the uſeful parts of dreſs.. Theſe being 
the works of her own hands are leſs coſtly ; and 
ſhe can appear with more ſplendour than others 
of the ſame fortune, who are at the expence, 
not only of purchaſing all the materials, but 
alſo of having them: wrought, and made into 
garments. Your Sex ſhould be rather ambi- 
tious of preparing, as much as poſſible, the ar- 
ticles of your dreſs. You would certainly wear 
them with more pleaſure, and, out of reſpect 


to your own labour, would be careful in pre- 


ſerving them. They would, at the ſame time, 


recommend your ingenuity and application. 
The Grecian Ladies of antiquity, even thoſe 


in elevated ſituations, employed their leiſure 


hours in embroidery and other works. Pene- 
lope, the wife of Ulyſſes, paſſed her time, du- 
ring the long abſence of her huſband, in wea- 


ving. Homer deſcribes her as mixing the va- 
| riegated 
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riegated thread, and forming the animated fi- 
gures. There was a cuſtom, which prevailed 
in Greece, of honouring the funerals of the dead 
with the fineſt pieces of weaving and embroi- 
dery. Thus Penelope employed herſelf in pre- 
paring a winding ſheet for Laertes, her huſ- 
band's father. 

Homer, in deſcribing the robe of Ulyſſes, 
takes notice of the figures with which it was 
embroidered. | 

In the rich woof, a hound Moſaic drawn, 

Bore in full ſtretch, and ſeized a dappled fawn : 

Deep in the neck, his fangs indent their hold, 

They pant and ſtruggle in the moving gold*, 
Whence it appears, that this art was known in 
the early ages of the world ; and perhaps was 
in greater perfection than at preſent. Homer 
frequently extols the Grecian embroidery. An- 


tinous, ſays he, preſented Penelope with a man- 


tle moſt beautifully embroidered; the colours 
being ſhaded with great {kill, and moſt admi- 
rably blendedf. 

A late Traveller + into Greece obſerves, that 
the Ladies of that Country are as induſtrious 
as in the time of the Ancients. He remarks, 
that there are large rooms appropriated to the 
Miſtreſs of the Houſe, for the conveniency of 
carrying on works. of embroidery with her at- 


*-Pope's Odyſſey, B. 19. V. 265. J Mons. de Guys. 
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tendants. This eorreſponds with the deſcripti- 
on given by Terence, a, Latin-Poet, in one of 
his Comedies, which are a faithful copy of Gre- 
cian Manners. A Valet, being ſent by his Maſ- 
ter with a Meſſage to a Lady, thus repreſents 
the ſituation, in which he found her. At my 
c arrival,” ſays he, © I diſcovered the fair one 
<« engaged with the-moſt ſtudious application; 
te finiſhing a piece of embroidery ; and dreſſed 
„% in mournful attire, on account of a recent. 
« death in the family.” 

Embroidery, he alſo remarks, is the conſtant 
employment of the Greek Women; and it is to 
them we are indebted for this art. It was, like- 
wiſe, conſidered by the Men, as a female ac- 
compliſhment. Thus, Agamemnon, contend- - 
ing with Achilles for the poſſeſſion of the beau- 
tiful Bryſeis, cries out, in the warmth of their 
difputes—< I would prefer her even to Cly- 
te temneſtra my Queen; neither is ſhe inferior 
4 to her in beauty, or fine works.” 

That this art was practiſed by the Orientals, 
and that it was very ancient, appear al'o from 
che Scriptures. Thus in Judges, “ it is ſaid— 
c Have they not ſped ? Have they not divided 

« the prey? To Siſera a prey of divers co- 
4 lours— of divers colours of Needle Work on 
ce both ſides, meet for the necks of them, that. 
ce take the ſpoil.” 
Chap. 5. 
| The 
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The Pfalmiſtf, in deſcribing the celebration 
of the marriage of Solomon with the daughter 
of Pharaoh King of Egypt, gives this account of 
her dreſs and appearance : 

The king's daughter is all glorious with- 
in; her clothing is of wrought gold. 

c She ſhall be brought unto the King, in 
raiment of needle work.” 


The productions of the needle were in high 


eſteem, in the reign of Elizabeth. The Ladies 
of her Court employed their time in exerciſing 
their fingers in this art, or in ſpinning ſilk · 
Though they were the attendants of a Queen, 
yet they did not negleR domeſtic qualifieati- 
ons; theſe had their due weight in forming what 
was then conſidered an aecompliſhed Woman. 
They underſtood, ſay the Writers of that age, 
the art of cookery and diſtillation ; and were 
very expert in whatever relates to the conve- 
niencies and ornaments of Dreſs, or the furni- 
ture of the Houſe. Our modern Ladies may, 


probably, ridicule theſe antiquated practices, 


as fit only for ſuch as are deſtined to act in the 
humble charader of Houſewives. But to con- 
vince them, that their judgments are wrong in 
this inſtance, I ſhall only obſerve, that the La- 
dies of Rank and Fortune, in the period alrea- 
dy mentioned, paid much attention to the cul- 
tivation of their minds; and were better ac- 
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quainted with ancient learning, than-the Wo- 
men are at preſent. 

From what has been ſaid on the antiquity 
and uſefulneſs of Needle Work, it cannot be 
denied, that it is a domeſtic accompliſhment, 
abſolutely neceſſary in the female ſex. But in 
praiſing its excellency, I would not have it in- 
ferred, that this branch of Education is ſo im- 
portant, as, in a manner, to ſuperſede every 
other; an opinion, however, which is entertain- 
ed by ſome; who, if their daughters can uſe 
the needle with dexterity, are very indifferent 
reſpecting every other attainment. And in re- 
gard to works of embroidery, they ſhould be 
conſidered as ornamental more than uſeful; but 
principally as expedient in filling up thoſe lei- 
ſure hours, which ſome may probably enjoy. 
The great art, then, conſiſts in blending what 


is neceſſary. with what is agreeable, There 
cannot, I confeſs, be a more pleaſing ſight, than 


to ſee a cirele of young Ladies, buſily employ- 
ed in ingenious works, whilſt one of them is 

reading aloud to the reſt. | 
And here I cannot help remarking what ap- 
pears to be a defect in female education; and 
that is, the inſtructing of Girls in thoſe trifling 
arts, where the needle is not employed; and in 
others, no leſs ſuperficial ones, where it is; be- 
cauſe they are, in general, the whim of a mo- 
ment, ſoon become unfaſhionable, and are laid 
| aſide; 
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aſide; ſo that, when they leave School, it is 
but ſeldom that they employ themſelves in thoſe 
works, which they have ſpent wuch time to 
learn. But admitting the ingenuity of them, 
ſome regard ſhould be had to the circumſtan- 
ces of the Parents, and probable future deſti- 
nation of their daughters. If their ſituation, in 
point of fortune, ſhould be ſuch, as to afford 
them frequent opportunities of exercifing their 
Genius in works of fancy, they may then with 
propriety be inſtructed in them; but if the con- 
trary ſhould be the caſe, it muſt ſurely be more 
prudent to have them taught uſeful arts, ſuch 
as may qualify them for thoſe houſehold em- 
ployments which they will hereafter be enga- 
ged 1n, 

Having thus conſidered the domeſtic duties 
of the female ſex, and the inſtruction which is 
neceſſary to qualify them for the diſcharge of 
thoſe duties, I ſhall conclude this Lecture with 
a few flight remarks on thoſe branches of Edu- 
cation, which may be called ornamental. 

The firſt I ſhall take notice of is the art of 
drawing. This, as I have already obſerved, 
may be uſeful in improving the female taſte 
with reſpect to dreſs ; ſome parts of which de- 


pend upon thoſe outlines or patterns which 


are ſketched by the Pencil. Theſe are the ori- 
ginals which are afterwards to be imitated by 


the needle; and the more perfect they are, the 
more 
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more beautiful will be the Copies. Drawing 
is alſo an elegant accompliſhment; and, where 
there is a natural inclination for deſigning, you 
will have recourſe to it with pleaſure, and it 
may prevent you from miſemploying your lei- 
ſure hours. This part of Education, therefore, 
is not unworthy the attention of the female ſex: 
But Rouſſeau*, with reſpect to them, has pre- 
ſcribed limits to the practice of this art: I 
c would not have them,” ſays he, apply them- 
* ſelves to Landſcapes, much leſs to Portrait 
ce Painting. It is ſufficient for them to de- 
* ſign foliages, fruits, flowers, drapery, and 
*“ whatever is capable of giving an embellith- 
ment to Dreſs; and to draw a Pattern after 
* their own fancy, when they cannot meet with 
« one to their liking.” 

Muſic is alſo a polite accompliſhment; and 
may be conſidered as one of the moſt agreea- 
ble arts of pleaſing practiſed by the fair ſex, 
When the Spinnet or Harpſicord is touched by 
thoſe, who have a mind and ear formed for har- 
mony, the moft delightful ſounds may be pro- 
duced, and correſpondent emotions excited, 
But without the prediſpoſitions already menti- 
-oned, it will be toil and labour; it will be a 
mechanical exertion, taſteleſs and inſipid in its 
effects. As the acquiſition of muſical ſkill re- 
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quires 


quires much time and application, thoſe fe- 
males will make but little proficiency, who 
have not ſufficient leiſure to practiſe the Leſſons 
which are taught them. But it often happens, 
that when the Maſter is gone, the Leſſons are 
forgotten; and when they leave ſchool, the in- 
ſtrument is rejected. But a good ear is ſo neceſ- 
fary for improvement in this ſcience, that with- 
out it, it is a manifeſt abſurdity to impoſe on 
children a taſk, which they can neither perform 
with pleaſure to themſelves, nor credit to their 
Teachers. It is a waſte of time, and uſeleſs ex- 
penditure of money. 

The laſt ornamental accompliſhment I ſhall 
mention is Dancing. This may be called a 
perſonal one, as it reſpects the figure, and has no 
connection with the mind. In the preſent age, 
whatever relates to the exterior manners is con- 
ſidered as important; though perhaps this 
opinion is carried to an excefs: It is neceſſary; 
however, that the improvement of the Perſon 
ſhould have its due ſhare of attention; and, 
indeed, this part of Education is now become ſo 
general, as not to be diſpenſed with. Dancing, 
under proper regulations, may be innocent and 
uſeful. But let me remind you, my young 
Audience, of its principal deſign; which is, to 
improve the attitude of the Body, and render 
the gait eaſy and graceful. Without this out- 
ward poliſh, your deportment would be awk- 
ward; in company a ſilly baſhfulneſs might 

confuſe 
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confuſe you; and an addreſs -or appearance 
inelegant might expoſe you to a more than 
general obſervation, with no other defign, per- 
haps, than to ridicule the ruſticity of your man- 
ners. You would be liable alſo to the mortifica- 
tion of being excluded from the Dance, if that 
amuſement ſhould be the object of the meeting, 
becauſe you were not qualified to join in it. 
But having ſaid this, I would alſo remark, that 
you are not inftructed in this art, that it might 
be an inducement to you to run to all public 
places, whereſoever there be an aſſembly of Per- 
ſons met for the ſake of Dancing. In this 
reſpect prudence and moderation are neceſſary. 
The characters and manners of the Company are 
to be previouſly conſidered, If theſe are irre- 
proachable, the utmoſt decency and politeneſs 
may be expected; the greateſt decorum and 
regularity will be obſerved; and the time of 
departure will not be unreaſonably delayed. All 
midnight routs are to be avoided, as well as thoſe 
Parties, where you are not under the eye of your 
Friends; and where the profeſſed deſign of the 
meeting is to enjoy a kind of unreſtrained feſ- 
tivity. At ſuch Aſſemblies danger is to be ap- 
prehended ; as improper freedoms may be taken. 
Dancing ſhould likewiſe be conſidered as af- 
| fording you that kind of exerciſe, which you 
ſeem to require more than the other ſex ; becauſe 
your employments are more ſedentary, and your 
amuſements leſs athletic. 
LECTURE X. 


erbt 


«© Young Women are uſually ambitious of nothing more 
tan to be admired for their Perfons, their Dreſs, or their 
© trivial Accompliſhments,” | 
Mas. Cararone. 


I coxctopsp my laſt Lecture with a few 
obſervations on what may be called a perſonal 
. accompliſhment, as it has reſpe& only to the 
graceful attitudes of the Body. Beauty and 
Dreſs are two objects, which claim, in general, 
a conſiderable ſhare of female attention; and 
being of an exterior nature, ſeem more im- 

:diately connected with the ſubject laſt men- 


tioned, I hall, therefore, give you ſome 


cautions concerning them, previous to my 


remarks on the portion of literature which it is 


neceſſary for Women to acquire. 
It was an obſervation of an ancient Roman 


Philoſopher?, that there are two ſorts of Beauty 


* Cicero, 
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in the world; one of which conſiſts of charms 


and ſweetneſs ;- the other, of gracefulneſs and 
majeſty. The former of theſe, ſays he, ſhould 
be left to the Women; the latter are more ap- 
plicable to the Men. 

It muſt be allowed, that. the art of pleaſing 
belongs to your ſex. This is not only a natural 
deſire, but you ſeem to be particularly endued 
with thoſe powers, which are neceſfary to its 

_ gratification. The beauty of the Perſon, im- 
proved alſo by the embelliſhments of Dreſs, is 
an attraction too fascinating to be overlooked. 
"Your Sex were formed to pleaſe and to cap- 
tivate; but, at the ſame time, it is expedient that 
you ſhould know the extent of your influence, 
in what manner it ſhould be dire&ed, and what 
are its proper objects. Without ſome inſtructi- 
ons in theſe points, you might imbibe an early 
notion, that becauſe nature has been profuſe in 
external graces, it is, therefore, unneceſſary for 
you to cultivate thoſe which are internal, and 
which reſpe& the mind, as the former do the 
perſon. But this would be a fatal prejudice ; 
as will appear from ſome confiderations I intend 
to offer, leſt ſo miſtaken an opinion ſhould be 
cheriſhed at an age, dedicated to improvement; 
when the underſtanding is to be informed, and 
the affections of the heart corrected. 
To pleaſe, and to practice the arts of pleaſing, 


are, in effect, two different things. The firſt 
may 
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may be called merely paſſive, Beauty alone 
will gain admiration. But to pleaſe, by manners 
and converſation, independent of exterior form, 
, has ſomething more active in its nature, and 
muſt proceed from a mind animated by thought 
or ſentiment, The impreſſions made by the one 
will be of ſhort duration; the influence of the 
others will be as permanent as life itſelf. And 
when the former is neglected, and perhaps 
ydecayed, the latter will be equally objects of 
yeſteem. | | | 
The deſire of approbation is natural to both 
ſexesz but the Paths by which Men acquire it, 
are debarred from the Women, Theſe are, 
therefore, obliged to feek it through other chan- 
nels; by the Graces of the Perſon; by a cheerful 
temper; by a chaſte and lively converſation ; 
and by a mild and gentle behaviour. Yet not- 
withſtanding the neceſſary concurrence of all 
theſe, it ſeems to be the general wiſh of the 
Ladies to excel in beauty, This inclination is 
illuſtrated by the ancient Myrhologiſts in the 
well known ſtory of the contention of the three 
Goddeſſes, Juno, Minerva and Venus, for the 
Prize, which was to be given to her whom 
Paris adjudged to be the handſomeſt. So that 
Power and Wiſdom, of which Juno and Minerva 
were emblems, diſputed the palm with Beauty 
itſelf, of which Venus was the Goddeſs, 
G 2 But 
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But the female, who has no other recom- 
mendation than a fine face or graceful form 
will find herſelf diſappointed in the end. She, 
ho builds all her merit on the poſſeſſion of 
what is ſuperficial and fugacious, will devote her 
whole regards to this idol; and her manners and 
affections will receive a tincture from the object 
of her idolatry. 

Vanity is the offspring of ſelf-· admiration; and 
the Woman, who is in love with her own Per- 
ſon, will expect the ſame partiality from others. 

There is no doubt but a train of admirers will 
foltw her and offer her the incenſe of flattery. 
This is a compliment that has ever been paid to 
Beauty. But the language of truth, and that of 
Compliment, is different. For | 


Beauties, like Princes, from their very youth, 
Arte perfect ſtrangers to the voice of truth. 

On this ſubjed the Poets have exhauſted all the 
Howers of Rhetoric; and have ranſacked both 
art and nature for ſimilies and compariſons. 
But do theſe poetic effuſions flow from the 
heart? Is the Panegyriſt ſincere in his declara- 
tions? Are all his proteſtations of eternal con- 
ſtancy to be believed? Does he feel all thoſe 
horrors which he deſcribes on the ſuppoſition of 
being ſlighted? Is he really expiring if frowns 
and baniſhment are his lot? Believe me, the 

whole 
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whole is farcical. All theſe declamations and 
incidents may ſerve to animate the dramatic 
icene, or amplify the ſtory of the Noveliſt; but, 
in real life, are too romantic to be met with. 
Can you ſuppoſe that a tranſient glance will 
rivet the affections of the beholder, or procure a 
permanent efteem? The reverſe of this is much 
oftener the effect; though the unhappy fair one, 
_ blinded by vanity, ſces not through the artificial 
diſguiſe. It is the province of poets to flatter 
Beauty; in which their deſign is more to diſplay 
their own wit, than to celebrate the charms of 
any favourite Sachariſſa; who is more frequent - 
ly an imaginary than a real Being, 

The herd of flatterers, who crowd the levee of. 
Beauty, and attend the favourite female from 
place to place, are, in general, the moſt trifting 
claſs amongſt the human ſpecies; whoſe pre- 
ſence would be inſufferable to a Woman, who 
4 makes a proper eſtimate of both perſonal and 
} mental qualifications. They are, therefore, the 
inſeparable attendants of the ignorant, the vain 
and the haughty Beauty; over whom ſhe 
exerciſes a ſort of tyranny; and by acting, as it 
4 were, the coquet, ſhe drives from her the ſenſi- 
» ble and judicious ; ſhe procures the eſteem of no 

one, but excites the jealouſy and detraction of 
1 Many. | 
| Yet as beauty, independent of intellectual 
acquirements and agreeable diſpolitions, is ſuffi» 
cient 
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cient to draw within the ſphere of its attraction 
fome Men of different tenipers and abilities from 
thoſe already defcribed, who are not inſenfible 
to the defects which accompany it, but who have 
too little generoſity to withdraw from her, 
whom they can admire and yet not eſteem, it 
will follow, that without more diſcretion, than 
what females of this deſcription are generally 
poſſeſſed of, ſhe may fall a ſacrifice to the fair 
promiſes and flattering inſinuations of theſe 
Libertines in principle. Thus, that on which 
me ſo much prided herfelf, becomes, at laſt, the 
eauſe of unhappineſs and ſorrow. | | 
Beauty, then, is expoſed to temptations. It 
draws a more than ordinary attention from the 
world; and they, who poſſeſs it, are more liable 
fo flattery and rudeneſs. But it often finds a 
Protector in Pride itſelf, How mortifying then 
muſt it be to the haughty fair one, to perceive 
herſelf at laſt neglected! She will perhaps von- 
der at the cauſe. Her faithful monitor, the 
Glaſs, will convince her, that Beauty, like the 
gayeſt flower, will loſe its bloom and fade. All 
the attempts of art will be ineffectual to preſerve 
it againſt the inroads of time. The fineſt com- 
plexion will become pallid; and the moſt pleaſing 
features loſe their fymmetry. What will con- 
ſole her in ſuch a ſituation as this, when her 
empire is diſſolved and her influence loſt! 
Deſerted by her former admirers, and unpitied 
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by her own ſex, to what aſylum will ſhe fly 
from the world and from herſelf! The horrors 
of ſolitude will oppreſs her; and ſhe will have no 
internal reſources, by which ſhe may diſpel 
them. Thus does Beauty deceive its very 
Poſſeſſor, even more than the Perſon who is 
dazzled with it. The one may be ſenſible of its 
influence for a time, but will, at laſt, contemplate 
it, without thoſe emotions he formerly ex- 
perienced, unleſs there are more ſolid accom- 
pliſhments to ſecure an intereſt in his heart. 
The other, though in the wane, may expect the 
fame adulation and attention as before. She 
may flatter herſelf, that her charms are ſtill 
flouriſhing; but the negle& of the World will 
prove the contrary: And how ridiculous will 
affectation then appear! To be contemptible 
in old age muſt be mortifying indeed. 

Not ſo the female, who to the Beauties of the 
Perſon has added thoſe of the mind and temper. 
Wiſdom thus enſhrined is rendered more reſpect- 
able, The Licentious and the Trifling dare not 
approach. No forbidding airs will drive from 
her company thoſe who are formed for friend- 
ſhip and ſociety, Beauty, embelliſhed by Virtue 
and good fenſe, muſt command our love and 
eſteem. A reflecting Mind will give an 
additional luſtre to the eye. A heart im- 
proved by generous affections will contribute to 
diffuſe a more than ordinary ſweetneſs on the 

countenance; 
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countenance; but if the ruder Paſſions: have 
been ſuffered to predominate, they will not fail 
to make ſome impreſſions on the face; and, in 
ſome meaſure, disfigure what nature had made 
air. 

It were to be wiſhed, that your Sex would 
ſtudy the art of retaining, as well as attracting; 
then when Beauty fails, the charms of the mind 
and temper would remain in their full force and 
vigour. For ſuch is their influence, that they will 
even render uglinefs agreeable. How much 
more, then, muſt they encreaſe the natural ele- 
gancies of the Perſon | 

And here let me caution you, my young 
Audience, againſt that pernicious cuſtom, which 
is too prevalent at preſent, of uling Paints and 
Coſmetics. Natural Beauty will ever be more 
eficemed than artificial; fo that they, who 
adopt this practice, will aſſuredly fail in their 
deſign of gaining admiration: Becauſe, what- 
ever they can ſay in its favour, it is doubtleſs 
an act of diſlimulation—irt is hanging out falſe 
colours, in order to attract notice. They, who 
are in the prime of life, can have no occaſion 
for ſuch auxiliaries, as no borrowed hue can 
equal the native colour of a youthful ſkin: And 
to them who are paſt their bloom, they can be 


of little uſe z as no art can reſtore what time has 


taken away, Let us add to this, the injurious 


conſequences of theſe applications to health; 
and 
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and the neceſſity of continuing the deceit which 
has been once begun; becauſe the complexion 
in the morning is different from that in the 
evening. 

I ſhall now proceed to make a few obſerva- 
tions on Dreſs. This ſubject may appear 
trivial; but from the influence it has, in ge- 
neral, on female manners, deſerves a ſerious 
conſideration. 


Your Sex has an undoubted claim to every 


embelliſhment that Dreſs can furniſh, provided 
it be reſtcained within the bounds of moderation. 


To improve the natural beauties of your Perſon, 
y by a graceful attire, is your peculiar privilege : 


Bur when this be no longer your object; when 
you dreſs to gratify your vanity, or indulge a 
fickle difpoſition—to allure the Beholder, or 
diſplay an aſſemblage of ſuperfluous ornaments, 


what was before innocent, becomes not only 


ridiculous but culpable. 
„A modeſt Dreſs has been conſidered as the 


ſhield of Virtue. It is an indication of a mind 
that is chaſte and delicate. It diſcovers good 
„ſenſe, and propriety of ſentiment. ** Let the 


Women,” fays St. Paul, © adorn themſelves in 

modeſt apparel.” IT 
The female, who devotes many hours to the 
Toilette, muſt have leſs time to ſpare for more 
important duties; whether they reſpect the 
Deity, her relative ſituation in life, or her own 
G 5 improvement. 
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improvement. Can it then be conſiſtent with 
reaſon, when we conſider alſo the ſhortneſs of 
human exiſtence, that a great portion of the day 
ſhould be ſpent on the decoration of the Perſon? 
But think not, becauſe I diſcountenance a too 
great fondneſs for, and attention to dreſs, that I 
would adviſe you to neglect it altogether. This 
is not my meaning. It is Dreſs which diſtin- 
guithes the civil from che ſavage ſtate: And the 
more a people have advanced in refinement, the 
greater taſte have they diſcovered in their 
apparel. But there is a certain line to be drawn 
which if we exceed, Dreſs is fo far from being 
an agreeable accommodation, that it will rather 


encreaſe the diſtreſſes of human life. It the 


Body be too profuſely ornamented, it not only 
becomes troubleſome, but often fails in its 
deſign, by disfiguring the Perſon, inſtead of 
giving an additional luſtre to it. A graceful 
caſe is ſeldom to be found under a load of gar- 
ments, and theſe ſplendidly decorated. The 
female Sex are frequently fo little judges of their 
own perſonal beauties or defects, as to miſtake 
the proper method of ſetting off the former, or 
concealing the latter; fo that, by miſplaced 
finery, a different effect from what was intended 
has been produced. Nature requires not theſe 
ſtudied ornaments. A plain manner is, in 
general, the greateſt embelliſhment. Beauty and 


Innocence, even in a ruſtic, but decent garb, 
will 
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will be more pleaſing than a form, though hand- 
ſome, yet rendered ridiculous by a borrowed 
plumage. And where we obſerve ſimplicity ot 
attire, we commonly perceive an invariable 
neatneſs. But it has been often remarked of 
thoſe, who endeavour to decorate their Perſons 
with a more than uſual attention, that, at other 


times, when. they are ſecluded from the public 


eye, their indifference to the article of dreſs has 


been ſo obvious, as to render them liable to - 


cenſure ſor a ſlovenly and indelicate appear- 
ance. A uniform neatneſs, in which there may 
be a proper degree of elegance, 1s certainly 
preferable to a diſhevelled attire in the morning, 
with- a ſplendid exhibition . of finery in the 
evening. 

And here I would take the opportunity of 
recommending to you a habit of cleanlineſs, 
which is not only agreeable in itſelf, but is alſo 
in the power of every Perſon, of whatever rank 
or ſtation, to practiſe. Cleanlineſs will give a 
grace to the meaneſt garment ; but finery with- 
out it will diſguſt the beholder. To be neat and 
to be fine are not one and the ſame thing. 
There is a Taſte in dreſs as well as in the arts: 
And Taſte, to whatever object directed, is 
tounded on ſome general principles, from 
which every deviation will offend the critical 
obſerver. 


This 
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This neatneſs I am now recommending, is 
of more importance than you may probably 
ſuppoſe. I would wiſh you to be convinced of 
its importance, that you might not neglect to 
cultivate a grace, particularly congenial to your 
age and ſex. For if you deſpiſe it now, you 
will ſcarce acquire it afterwards. But, on the 
contrary, if, whilſt you are young, you are al- 
ways neat and clean in your Perſon and your 
Preſs, you will never afterwards be ſeen other- 
wiſe, | 

I have already obſerved to you, that habits 
formed at an early age are not eaſily eradicated. 
Theſe relate to the body, as well as to the Mind 
and temper. If you contract a ſlovenly manner 
whilſt young, it will diſcover itſelf, as you ad- 
vance in years. There cannot be a greater 
ſtigma on the female character, than a want ot 
delicacy and neatneſs. The diſpoſitions of chil- 
dren, in this reſpect, are eaſily to be diſcerned. 
The fame habiliments on one will appear grace- 
ful and pleaſing; on another, diforderly and 
diſguſting. The former will look better in a 
mean garb, than the latter in a rich one, 

The advantages arifing from this uniform 
neatneſs are theſe; It not only renders your 


Perſons more pleaſing and agreeable ; but con- 


tributes alſo to bodily health. In point of 
economy it is likewiſe: uſeful; for Ladies of 


this diſpoſition are leſs expenſive in their dreſs ; 
becauſe 
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becauſe they are more careful in the preſerva- 
tion of it; and they derive no ſmall fatisfa&tioa 


from wearing clothes that are free from thoſe 


ſtains and blemiſhes, which we may obſerve in 
the apparel of ſuch Perſons as are inattentive 
to this article. —The want of cleanlineſs, on 
the contrary, will not eſcape cenſure ; as it de- 
notes an indolence of temper, and a mind not 
impreſſed with juſt notions os propriety and 
decorum. 

With reſpect to the modes of Drefs, it is 
difficult to preſcribe rules. J hey are intended, 
in ſome meaſure, to preſerve a proper diſtinction 
amongſt the different ranks of Society. It 
would, therefore, be abſurd for the Tradeſ- 
man to put on the habit of a Nobleman; or 
the Woman, whole fortune is ſmall, to affect 
the appearance of a Lady of Rank. Every 
one mult be the beſt judge of her own ſitua- 
tion in life; to which there are certain modes 


ſo peculiarly adapted, that ſuch as are deſirous 


of dreſſing in character, can never be at a loſs 
as to fitneſs and propriety. 

Beſides, it would not only expoſe you to ri- 
dicule, by dreſſing beyond your ſtation, but it 
might alſo involve you in expences which you 
could not afford. By indulging this propen- 
ſity, you might be tempted to contract debts, 
which it would not be in your power to diſ- 


charge. Such a conduct would alſe lead you 
to 
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to the commiſſion of mean actions. In which 
caſe, diſhoneſty would appear more conſpi- 
cuous in a ſhowy garb ; and the finger of re- 
proach would aſſuredly be pointed at her, who 
appears fine at another's coſt. This fondneſs 
for oſtentation has occaſioned the ruin of many 
families. Perſons of ſmall fortunes are too 
much inclined to imitate their ſuperiors. The 
Romans were ſo well perſuaded of the fatal 
effects of ſuch a diſpoſition, as to enact ſeveral 
laws, whereby the Women were reſtrained 
from a profuſion of ornaments. 

A paſſion for dreſs produces a great variety 
of modes. It is to this humour we muſt at- 
tribute the charms of novelty. 'That faſhion, 
which, at its appearance, excited an admira- 
tion, ſoon loſes its reſpect from common ule ; 
though its value, if it have any, is ſtill the 
ſame. This fondneſs for change betrays a 
fickle mind, 

Faſhion can reconcile the greateſt contradic- 
tions. A ſudden departure from one extreme 
to another, has at firſt an awkward appear- 
ance. But we readily conform to the reign— 
ing mode; and ridicule the ſingular taſte of 
thoſe who have not adopted it. This proves 
how flexible our opinions are to cuſtom! And 
that the beautiful or the ugly is not in the 
things themſelves, but in our own capricious 
judgments. 

Our 
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Our Bodies, as well as our Dreſs, are ſubject 
to the tyrannic laws of faſhion. How many 
of its votaries ſacrifice eaſe and convenience 
for the ſake of conformity ! How many have 
tortured their limbs, in order to improve their 
ſhape! Whereas, by reſtraining nature, they 
have brought on diſtortion and deformity. 
This adherence to faſhion is oftentimes inju- 
rious to health. Your Dreſs ſhould be accom- 
modated to the ſtate of the Atmoſphere, and 
to the climate in which you live. But if, in 
order to be faſhionable, you ſhould too much 
expoſe the Body to the feverity of the Wea- 
ther, or cover it with garments that are too 
light, you muſt expect, as a natural conſe- 
quence, thole Diſeaſes, which ariſe from colds, 
and which have been frequently fatal to your 


ſex, 
Seeing, then, that the decrees of Faſhion 


are ſo arbitrary and univerſal, you might incur 
the cenſure of ſingularity, were you wholly to 
diſregard them. You ſhould comply with the 
general cuſtom, as far as will be canſiſtent with 
your manner of life, your fortune, your per- 
ſon, or your health. Eagerly to graſp at a new 
faſhion as ſoon as it has made its appearance; 
and then to follow it through all its ridiculous 
ſhapes and extremes, is not only a mark of 
extravagance, but diſcovers alſo, how much 

the 
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the mind can be entertained with objects in 
themſelves trifling and inſignificant! 

That mode of Dreſs, which will improve 
the natural charms of your Perſon, and, at 
the ſame time, diſplays the greateſt modeſty of 
deportment, ought to be preferred. Young 
Women are not apt to be inattentive to the 
concerns of Dreſs; though after a change of 
condition, they often neglect their attire. The 
ſame moderate attention, which I have recom- 
mended before marriage, is neceflary after- 
wards; otherwiſe they would pay but an il! 
compliment to their huſbands. 

Simplicity of Dreſs has been a favourite topic 
of commendation amongſt the Poets. In the 
fine Epiſode of Thomſon, in his Poem on 
Autumn, his Lavinia is beautiful; but ſimply 
dreſt. 
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a native grace 
Sat fair proportioned on her poliſhed limbs, 
Veil'd in a ſimple Robe, their bet attire, 
Beyond the pomp of Dreſs; for lovelineſs 
Needs no: the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadern'd, adorn'd the mot. 


I ſhall only add to what has been ſaid with 
reſpect to the modes of Dreſs —That they 
ſhould be adapted to the ſeveral Periods, as 
well as the ſeveral lituations of life. There is 

certainly 
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certainly a proper manner both to the married 
and to the unmarried Lady; to the old and to 
the young. As the light and airy habiliments 
of the Torrid Zone would ill become the inha- 
bitants of the Frigid; ſo it would be as incan- 
ſiſtent for old age to appear in the robes of gay 
and ſprightly youth. 

I ſhall conclude with a few brief remarks on 
the importance of Dreſs. —Young Perſons are 
generally elated with a new garb, and aſſume 
ſome conſequence on the occaſion. But it is 
not Dreſs, however ſplendid, which can make 
you more worthy of reſpect : An extreme fond- 
neſs for it may lay the foundation for Pride; 
and you will be ſubject to a mortification, if you 
ſhould ſee another in better garments than your 
own, But does Dreſs alter the character of 
the Wearer ? Do you imagine, that, by diveſt- 
ing yourſelf of one ſet of clothes, and putting 
on another more elegant, you are intitled to 
more veneration ? Do you think, that if your 
apparel ſhould he finer than your neighbours, 
you are therefore more excellent. than they ? 
Do you believe that you have a right to treat 
others with neglect, whoſe external appearance 
is. inferior to your own ? Such an opinion as 
this muſt proceed from a falſe idea, that it is in 
the power of Dreſs to confer merit. But this 
is 10 far from being the caſe, that you will fre- 
quently meet with deſcrving Perſons whoſe cir- 

| cumſtances 
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cumſtances will not permit them to wear a 
faſhionable habit. Mr. Pope has expreſſed a 
fimilar ſentiment in the following, couplet : 


Worth makes. the Man, and want of it the Fellow, 
The reſt is ail but Leather and Prunella. | 


It is much to be apprehended, that thoſe of 
your Sex, who are fo fond of Dreſs on them- 
felves, will alſo prefer it on others, before every 
uſeful accompliſhment ; and. that their reſpect 
for their acquaintance will riſe or fall, in pro- 
portion to the plainneſs or finery of their 
clothes. 

Be then aſſured, my young Audience, that 
you can derive no merit from the. decorations 
of Dreſs—that the embelliſhment of the Perſon 
ſhould not engroſs ſo much of your attention 
as to induce you to neglect that of the mind 
and that a uniform neatneſs is more reſpected 
than finery and oſtentation. 
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Force · t· on vos Filles à perdre leur Tems en Niaiſeries! 
Vous empèche-t- on de les inſtruire et faire inſtruire a votre 


Gre ! 
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Having already conſidered, what are the 
principal duties of the female Sex, with reſpect 
to domeſtic life ; and what ſort of education is 
neceſſary for the purpoſe of adapting them to 
that ſituation ; I ſhall proceed now to point out 
thoie further improvements, which are requiſite 
to form them for ſociety z and which have a more 
particular relation to the mind. But here ic may 


be naturally aſked, What is the Mind? In 


anſwering this queſtion, I ſhall be as conciſe as 


poſſible; fatisfied if my explanation ſhould ſerve 
to give you ſome idea of its properties; for as 
we are ignorant of its ſubſtance, we can only 
judge of its nature from its effeèls: And becauſe 
ot the intricacy of the ſubject, there have been 
many curious and complex diſſertations upon it 
by Men of learning. 

Man 
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Man is compoſed of two Parts, a Soul and a 
Body. The Soul is of a ſpiritual or immortal 
nature, and is therefore frequently called Spirit. 
It is by this name we diſtinguiſh all Beings that 
are of a ſuperior order to ourſelves. It is alſo 
applied to God, the Creator of all things. And 
as the ſoul of Man, on account of its excellency, 
is ſuppoſed to be a ſpark or. particle of the 
Divine Eſſence, we aſcribe to it ſpirituality, — 
T hat other part of Man, the Body, we know, by 
experience, is ſubject to decay and diſſolution : 
But we are informed, from the Scriptures, that 
the Soul ſurvives it in another ſtate of exiſtence. 

The Powers of the Soul are divided into two 
kinds; the one is called mental, the other moral. 
Hence we derive the diſtinction of the faculties 
of the mind and Heart. By the former we are 
enabled to think. By the latter we are excited to 
action; and our actions will be good or bad, in 
proportion as our moral affections are governed 
by Reaſon or Senſe. The moral affections are 
called the faculties of the Heart, becauſe it is from 
that organ of the body, that theſe impulſes ſeem 
to originate. In like manner the faculties of the 
mind are ſometimes called the faculties of the 
head, from the opinion, that thought ſprings 
from the brain. 

The principal faculties of the mind are theſe: 
It is Reaſon, in the firſt place, which diſtin- 
guiſhes us from mere animal life, By this we 

diſcover. 
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diſcover truth, and acquire knowledge. This 
quality of it is called Under/landing. When we 
make a compariſon of different things, and 
determine as to their ſeveral properties or attri- 
butes, we exerciſe our Judgment. A Power of 
forming a variety of pleaſing Images in the Mind 
is called Fancy, or Imagination. A capacity of 
making diſcoveries, or contriving things that are 
new and uſeful, is ſaid to be Invention. A ready 
and quick apprehenſion, with a promptitude in 
learning, is called Genius. A perception of, and 
reliſh for, the Beauties both of the works of 
Nature and Art, is called Taſte. To retain and 
recollect paſt occurrences or ſenſations is the 
peculiar office of Memory. Theſe are the facul- 
ties of the mind, by the proper application of 
which, we arrive at intellectual improvements, 
collect uſeful ideas, and become intelligent 
Beings, 

The faculties of the heart are certain emotions, 
by which our moral conduct is directed. If they 
have a good tendency they will produce virtuous 
manners. If they have a bad tendency, they will 

cad to evil, or, in the ſcripture language, to the 
practice of ſin and wickedneſs. Their influence 
is not equal upon all: Some are under the domi- 
nion of one Paſſion, and ſome of another. The 
operations of each will be alſo different. In ſome 
Perſons, a particular appetite is indulged to an 
extreme; in others it is reſtrained within the 

bounds 
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bounds of moderation ; or within thoſe limits, 
which either Conſcience dictates, or which have 
been preſcribed by certain laws revealed by God 
to Man. From the different operations of the 
Paſſions proceed the ſeveral tempers and dil- 
poſitions of Mankind; and it is from obſerving 
their effects on the human conduct, that we 
aſcertain the characters of individuals. 

It is the buſineſs of Reaſon to regulate theſe 
Paſſions or affections; which, under proper 
ſubordination, are the neceſſary ſprings of action; 
but if ſuffered to riot in exceſs will be productive 
of moral evils. As for inſtance, Scfpreſer vation 
is a proper and natural affection ; but it may 
degenerate into a mercenary and ſelfiſh ſpirit, 
whoſe fruits are ſometimes oppreſſions and in- 
juſtice, —Pleaſures may be either ſenſual or 
rational; the former uncontronled will lead to 
crimes and puniſhments; the latter will be 
innocent, and produce real enjoyment. — A true 
ſenſe of Honour, joined to ſenſibility, may be a 
protector of Virtue, and an Avenger of Vice; 
may ſupport the decorums of civil life, and 
check the impertinence of folly: But a fal/e 
ſenſe of Henour may produce Anger, Revenge, 
and even Murder. 

That the faculties of the Mind are common 
to both Sexes is not to be diſputed : But it has 
been argued, whether they poſſeſs them in an 


equal degree? By ſome it has been aflertcd, 
that 
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that the natural talents of Men are ſuperior to 
thoſe of Women. But this is an aſſertion with- 
out proof; and may be eaſily confuted by the 
teſtimony of experience. Were we to make a 
candid compariſon between male and female 
abilities, independent of educations, the refult 
would be by nv means favourable to this opinion. 
That the capacities of each Sex are equal, may 
be eaſily perceived by an attentive obſerver of 
children, previous to the culture of tuition. If 
any difference be then diſcernible, it is certainly 
in favour of Girls; who in general diſplay a 
greater ſhare of vivacity, and a readier talent for 
Converſation, than Boys. The Judgment and 
* the Underſtanding ripen much ſooner in the 
former, than in the latter. Women obſerve; 
„ and Men reaſon“.“ The cauſe is obvious. 
Whilſt the Male Sex are confined for a ſeries of 
years to the ſtudy of Books; the Female Sex, 
whoſe education is different, are more at liberty 
to read the World, and notice what paſſes in it. 
It is not neceſſary, neither is it expedient for the 
purpoſe of civil Society, that Girls ſhould be 
educated in the ſame manner as Boys: But were 
a {imilar plan to be adopted, the Women, with= 
out doubt, would be as well informed in the 
ſyſtem of human knowledge as the Men. 
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But we need not confine ourſelves to theory. 
The productions of ſeveral literary Ladies might 


be mentioned as ſufficient proofs of the extent of 


the female mind; which has often, by the force of 
its own powers, made a conſiderable progreſs in 
erudition. Ir might be farther obſerved, that, 
in this reſpect, they have been more frequently 
indebted to natural capacity, joined to their own 
application, than to the aſſiſtance of Teachers. 
A recent inſtance confirms the truth of this 
remark. There is a woman * now living, born 
ot indigent Parents, uneducated, and obliged to 
work for her daily bread, who has aſtoniſhed 
the World by her Poetical compoſitions. 

On the revival of Learning in this country, 
when knowledge began to ſpread by the inven- 
tion of Printing, it was very common for Perſons 
of Rank or Fortune to give their daughters a 
learned education, and to have them inſtructed 
in the Greek and Latin Languages, Queen 
Elizabeth could converſe in the laſt; and was 
well acquainted with the claſſics. Lady Jane 
Grey, as celebrated for her Beauty, as her 
misfortunes, was found in her apertment reading 
Plato, a Greek Author. But though ſeveral 
Women, at this period, could compole in thetc 
ancient Tongues, yet, ſays Dr. Kippis +, © there 


* Mrs, Yearſley, a Milk Woman at Briſtol. 
7 Biographia Britannica, 
ce was 
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was by no means that diffuſion of knowledge, 
that cultivation of Mind, that taſte for Books, 
& which we now meet with, in almoſt every 
© company of Ladies. Neither do we find, that 
te the learned Women of the ſixteenth Century 
produced ſuch Works, as have continued to 
ce be read much by Poſterity.” 

Many Women amongſt the Moderns have 
rendered themſelves eminent in almoſt every 
province of Literature. Madame Dacier tran- 
flated Homer from the Greek into the French 
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Language. One of our own Countrywomen * 
has given a Verfion, in the Engliſh language, of. 


Epictetus, a Greek Writer. But a tranflation 
from the Hebrew, which, by the Men, is leſs 
ſtudied than the former, may appear more 
extraordinary, This has been done by Mifs 
Francis}, 

Amongſt our female Hiſtorians, Mrs. Macauley 
is the firſt in rank, Her Hiſtory of England is 
written in a nervous and animated ſtyle. It is 
alſo diſtinguiſhed by a freedom of inveſtigation, 
Mrs. Trimmer's Sacred Hiftory, ſelected from 
the Scriptures, has met with approbation from 
the Public. And by Miſs Murry, the World 
has been favoured with a conciſe Hiſtory of the 


| Mrs. Carter. 
J She publiſhed a poetical Verſion of Solomon's Songs, 
with Notes critical and explanatory. 


H Kingdoms 
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Kingdoms of Judah and Iſrael, interſperſed with 
moral reflectious, particularly adapted to the 
improvement of young Perſons. 

It is needleſs to be more particular. I ſhall, 
therefore, only obſerve in general, that there arc 
ſeveral Ladies * of this Country now living, 
who, in dramatic productions, in Poetry, in 
tranſlations from the French and Italian, and in 
miscellaneous literature, have ſufficiently proved, 
that your Sex are not deficient in mental endow. 
ments. And it would be doing them an injuſtice 
not to ſubjoin the following Eulogy of Dr. 
Kippis: © Another circumſtance obleryable in 
© the learned Ladies of the ſixteenth Century is, 
that they were moſt eminent for their piety, 
* It is pleaſing to reflect, that the beſt female 


© Authors of the preſent day, are not inferior 


& to them in pious and virtuous principles and 
e conduct. To which may be added, that theſe 
& Ladies are unaffected in their manners, and 
ce that they do not eſteem themſelves above the 
«© ordinary duties of domeſtic life.“ 

From this ſhort review it will ſurely be allowed, 
that in works of literature, the Women have 
acquitted themſelves with reputation; and that 
they by no means deſerve the reproach of thoſe 


It will be ſufficient to enumerate the following names: 
Mrs. Cowley, Griffiths, Barbauld, Dobſon, Carter, Montague, 
Chapone, Smith, Robinſon and Inchbald, Miſs Moore, Scw- 


ard, Williams, Lee and Burney. 
Men, 
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Men, who, ia all the pride of ſcholaſtic learning, 


depreciate their natural abilities, However the 


ſoil may be neglected, yet they have given 
ſufficient proofs, that the minds of the fair Sex 
are capable of cultivation, and have been en- 
riched by erudition. 'The Sciences are not 


too abſtruſe for female Genius: And there 


have been Women, who have given ample 
teſtimonies of the quickeſt perceptions ; with a 
diſcernment and penetration equal to the ableſt 
Stateſmen. I mention theſe circumſtances as an 
exemplification of their capacities; for when 
Ladies enter into political contentions, or devote 
their lives to ſtudy, they throw off the female 
character. Their ſphere of action is different; 
in which they have humbler and more uſeful 
duties to diſcharge. What J contend for is the 
extent Of the female mind; and the facility with 
which it might be improved, 

As, therefore, it cannot be denied, that your 
Zex have given equal proofs with the Men, of 
Genius, Judgment, Taſte and Imagination, it 
mould be your care, my young Audience, to 
apply thoſe talents, ia whatever degree you may 
poſſeſs them, to proper ſubjects; and to devote 
Tome part of your time to uſeful Reading. The 
i.nowledge you will thus acquire, will enable 
you to fupport your proper rank in Society; 
and wipe off the aſperſion of a fondneſs for 


H 2 levity 
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levity and trifling, with which your Sex has 
been charged. 

It is not ſufficient that you are taught the 
domeſtic arts. If you would wiſh to have a true 
ſenſe of virtue and decorum, to be fit companions 
for Perſons of ſenſe, and to act with eaſe and 
dignity in your future ſtations, let it be your 
deſire, that your mind ſhould have it's due ſhare 
of inſtruction; and let there be no want of 
application on your parts, ſhould you be ſa happy 
as to be directed in a proper plan for improving 
it. And though it be not neceſſary for Women 
to ſtudy the learned Languages, or thoſe Arts 
and Sciences which are called Profeſſional, yet 
a certain degree of knowledge is both ornamental 
and uſeful. It is, therefore, an illiberal prejudice 
to ſay, that Women ſhould be kept in ignorance, 
in order to render them more docile in the 
management of domeſtic concerns. 
Pretenders to Literature are not to be ranked 
with the learned: And if there have been 
Pedants amongit the Women, they have been 
alſo found amongſt the Men; ſo that this weak 
neſs is not peculiar to the female ſex. Neither 
has it been obſerved, that ſenſible Women have 
deſpiſed the duties of their ſtation. Their 
ſuperiority in knowledge has rather added a 
grace to their domeſtic offices; and rendered 
their manner of diſcharging them more engaging 


liable 
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and agreeable. Women thus informed are leſs 
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liable to fall into the faſhionable follies of the 
age, or to be fatigued with their own homes, 
where Books and Converfation will afford them, 
at their leiſure hours, a ſufficient amuſement, 
without having recourſe to places of public reſort 
and diſſipation. 

I have already obſerved, that it is not neceſ- 
fary for Women to be taught the learned 
Languages. There are ſome modern ones, 
ſuch as the French and Italian, the ſtudy of 
which has, of late years, been introduced into 
the ſyſtem of female education. The firſt may 
be conſidered as more eſſential than the laſt, 
becauſe of our vicinity to, and intercourſe with 
that nation by whom it is ſpoken, But I would 
particularly recommend to you an acquaintance 


with the Grammar of your own Tongue: Be- 


cauſe there is nothing which expoſes a Perſon's 
want of literature or education, more than miſ- 
takes in ſpeaking or writing; and when errors 
are committed in theſe reſpects, they ſeldom paſs 
unnoticed, Improprieties of Speech will ſoon 
be diſcovered ; but thoſe of compoſition, as in 
the inſtance of Letter-writing, to which proba- 
bly you will find frequent occaſion to have re- 
courſe, will remain as more laſting proofs of ig- 
norance. An idea will be formed of your Abi- 
ities, from the knowledge you have acquired of 
your own Language. Grammatical faults, whe- 
ther they regard Orthography or Conſtruction, 
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will ſeldom. be treated with much lenity. They 
are commonly the ſubjects of ridicule or criticiſm. 
Fo have it faid of you, that you are ignorant of. 
the language of the Country in which you are 
born, is a ſtigma eaſily to be avoided, if you ba 
attentive to this branch of inſtruction. 

The inference I ſhall draw from what has been 
ſaid, and with which I ſhall conclude the preſent 
Lecture, is this—You are now at that ſeaſon 
of life, when you are moſt ſuſceptible of im- 
provement. Your faculties are now expanding; 
and, by exerciſe, will increaſe their power. 
The memory is capacious; and ſhould, there- 
fore, be furniſhed with ſuch materials, as may 
be profitable to you hereafter. The more it is 
employed, the more retentive it will be. The 
underitanding is now inquiſitive and eager for 
information. Let it be your wiſh, that it might 


be directed to the contemplation of proper ob- 


jects, and to the acquiſition of uſeful knowledge. 
If left uncultivated, you will conceive falſe no- 
tions of things, and will probably imbibe ſuch 
inveterate prejudices, as may hereafter give 2 
wrong bias to your conduct through life, 
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« She, who has no Taſte for well-written Books, will often 
ebe at a Loſs how to ſpend her Time; and the Conſequences 
of ſuch a State are too ſrequent nut to be known, and too 
** fatal not to be dreaded. *' 
De. Kox. 


— 


H avins already proved, that the female mind 
is endued with capacities ſufficient for the acqui- 
ſition of knowledge, We will next conſider, 
by what means it is to be attained. Reading is 
the principal ſource of intelligence and informa- 
tion. It alſo joins amuſement with inſtruction, 
Books are the repoſitories of all Science, both 
divine and human; ſo that whatever relates to 
the preſent or the future life, may there be found. 
By their aſſiſtance, we are acquainted with the 
events of ancient and modern times, and, in 
ſhort, with the hiſtory of Mankind, which in- 
cludes whatever relates to Religion, to Govern- 
ment, to the Paſſions, to Manners and to Learn- 
ing. The productions of Nature and Art open a 
wide field for ſtudy and inveſtigation, But if, 
As 
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as it has been obſerved, it would employ a con- 
ſiderable portion of time to analyze, with accu- 
racy, the ſtructure and properties of any ſingle 
thing out of all the works of Creation, how 
thould we be able, in the ſhort ſpace of human 
life, to explore the various objects that ſurround 
us on every fide! This could not be effected by 
the moſt unwearied diligence, if Mankind had. 
not the means of perpetuating the fruits of their 
tabours and obſervations, by handing them down 
to poſterity z who are thus informed of the diſ- 
coveries of others, and are thereby enabled to 
extend and improve them. In Books, therefore, 
are preſerved the knowledge and experience of 
our Predeceſſors; and we acquire them without 
thoſe applications, which have been already ex- 
erted. The Works of Art are brought to 
greater perfection, and made more fubfervient to 
the wants and neceſſities of Mankind, by an 
acquaintanee with the works of nature. 

By Books, likewiſe, your Paſſion would be 
agreeably animated; and you would be ſuſcepti- 
ble to the nicer feelings of pity and benevolence. 
Neither would the emotions of tenderneſs only 
be excited. The moral atleCtions would all in 
turn be ſuitably engaged, by the greateſt and 
molt intereſting ſubject that can employ the hu- 
man mind. Such Perſons as have happily 
acquired a taſte for Reading, arc furniſhed with 
an entertainment the beſt adapted to rational 

| Beings, 
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Beings. They will never complain of the tedi- 
ouſneſs of time. To this they will devote their 
leiſure hours, or thoſe opportunities that inter- 
fere not with the engagements which they owe 
to domeſtic employment or ſociety. 

It is to Books that we are indebted for all that 
diſtinguiſhes us from Savages. By them the 
underſtanding is enlarged, and the Principles and 
Duties of Religion inculcated. They are the 
channel, through which the knowledge of all 
uſeful arts and ſciences is conveyed. together 
with the Hiſtory of their origin, progreſs and 
improvement. Through their affiſtance, we 
can trace the gradations of the human mind from 
barbariſm to refinement. We can compare the 
ſtate of ancient and modern literature, as well as 
ancient and modern manners: And we can in- 
form ourſelves of the ſentiments and opinions 
of thoſe, who have not only gone before us, but 
who have lived in remote ages, By the help of 
Books we can fit at caſe, and travel to the moſt 
diſtant parts of the World; behold the cuſtoms 
and manners of all the different nations on the 
habitable Globe, and read their various hiſtories, 
governments and laws, Neither are we confin- 
ed to the earth we inhabit. We can ſurvey the 
other Planets; and read the ſublime deſcriptions 
which have been given of the ſolar ſyſtem, and 
all the wonders of the Skies. The diſcoveries, 
which have been made in this part ofnature, are 
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aſtoniſhingly great. The objects were too grand 
not to engage much of the attention of Man- 
kind in every age of the World. The obſerva- 
tions of Aſtronomers have been recorded for 
our inſtruction; and they are ſuch as muſt con- 
vey to the mind, the moſt exalted ideas that it is 
poſſible to conceive, of the immenſity of crea- 
tion; and of the infinite wiſdom, power and 
excellency of that Being who could create a ſyſ- 
tem of ſuch amazing extent; and conduct it, in 
all its parts, with ſuch admirable ſymmetry, 
contrivance and deſign, 

By Books we learn to ſuſtain adverſity with 
fortitude, and proſperity with moderation; be- 
cauſe they furnith us with uſeful precepts and 
examples adapted to every condition of life. 
'They enable us to compare paſt ages with the 
preſent; and to obſerve what, in our forefathers, 
is worthy of imitation, and what ought to be 
avoided; that we might thereby improve bß 
their virtues, and take warning by their errors. ; 
Reading ſerves alſo to diſpel the gloom of ſoli— 
rude; and diffuſe over the mind a placid cheer- ; 
fulneſs. To Books we are indebted for every F 
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: thing that can profit or delight us; becauſe in 8 
| them are collected the wiſdom of ages, the : 
| united labours and reſcarches of the learned and j 
ingenious. | : 
'The truths, with which we are furniſhed by ; 
Reading, contribute alſo to nouriſh and ſtrength- : 
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en the mind, which, like the body, requires 
proper aliment. As we uſually adopt the opini- 
ons, and imitate the examples of thoſe, with 
whom we daily converſe, ſo by making ourſelves 
acquainted with the ſentiments and conduct of 
the. good and wiſe, we are led to conform to 
them in our habits of thinking, and in our 
modes of practice. The mind that has not in 
itſelf a ſufficient ſtock of ideas, may, by read- 
ing, be furniſhed with ſuch as will promote re- 
flection and meditation. It will enable us to con- 
template truth in a variety of forms, and extract 
from thence uſeful principles and maxims, 

The underſtanding that has not been enlight- 
ened, is expoled to the prejudices of ignorance,' 
and the impreſſions of ſuperſtition. Bigotry and 
Enthuſiaſm generally ſupply: the place of know- 
iedge; and their effects have been frequently 
fatal to the peace. of mankind. But thoſe, 
who are converſant with Books, are not ſubject 
to viſionary deluſions and groundleſs fears. 
They are liberal in their opinions, and candid 
towards thofe who differ from them; particu- 
larly with reſpect to the doctrines of Religion, 
and modes of worſhip; which difference, 
from the want af a tolerant ſpirit, has been 
productive of animoſities and perſecution. 

Reading will alſo prepare you for Society. 
Your ſex, it muſt be confeſſed, are fond of 
ornamental accompliſhments, And can there 
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be one more ornamental, than the art of pleaſing 
in converſation? An exterior grace not only 
ſtrikes the Beholder, but is likewiſe a favourable 
introduction: yet where externals only have 
been ſtudied, what you gain at firſt, you would 
loſe afterwards. The impreſſion will not be laſt- 
ing. Whereas an improved Mind, though it may 
not immediately recommend itſelf, yet cannot fail 
of procuring reſpect and eſteem, if accompanied 
with modeſty and good nature z for even theſe 
are more to. be expected from a Woman of 
Senſe, than from her, who has no ideas of moral 
propriety ; or of the neceſſity of governing the 
temper. The Beauties of the Mind and virtues 
of the Heart will always mcet with reverence. 
Though the Graces may embelliſh all intellectual 
acquirements, yet they will not ſupply their 
place; but will only render ignorance more con- 
ſpicuous, and excite, at the ſame time, an emo- 
tion of pity, that an elegant form ſhould not be 
united with interior excellency.. 

Con verſat ion muſt be inſipid where the mind 
is void of idcas, and is not capable of thought or 
reflection. Materials muſt be laid up in youth, 
to ſupply the wants of age; without which the 
Society of Perſons uninformed, will be often 
troubleſome and diſagreeable, by a dull repeti- 
tion of frivolous remarks, or by unintereſting 
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By reading you are qualified either to remain 
at home or to travel and viſit, with a greater 
degree of ſatisfaction, than if you were unac- 
quainted with Books; for thefe are the beſt 
companions of retirement; and when abroad, you 
will have frequent opportunities of applying, 
with pleaſure and advantage, that knowledge 
you have thence acquired. You will be ena» 
bled to receive a purer enjoy ment, even from 
the outward faculties; of which no one is 
more extenſive than the ſenſe of ſeeing. An 
ignorant Spectator will behold an object that is 
beautiful and ſublime, without any cmotion ; but 
when the Mind's eye, as reaſon is ſometimes 
called, directs that of the Body, how viſibly is 
it affected! and how does it ſparkle with de- 
light ! Such Travellers will ſurvey the natural 
curioſities of whatever Country they are in 
with particular pleaſure, after having read the 
deſcriptions of others. Every Place they viſit, 
which is memorable for ſome famous exploit, 
{ome remarkable event, or for giving Birth to 
ſome Perſon of eminent talents,, will excite 
correfpondent ſenſations or reflections. A Pic- 
ture will not fail of pleaſing even thoſe, who 
have no taſte for Painting. Being converſant 
with Books, the ſubject, which has employed the 
Pencil of the Artiſt, will occur to their recol- 
lection; and they will perceive, perhaps, at one 
glance, that it is taken either from ancient or 
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modern Hiſtory; or from the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans, which, by its multiplicity of 
Gods, and the extraordinary adventures record 
ed of them; has furniſhed copious materials for 
Poets, Painters and Sculptors. They can com- 
pare the repreſentation of the Painter with the 
deſcription of the Poet, and thus afford a varied 
entertainment to the mind. 

To Perſons of Reading, the diverſiſied ap- 
pearances of Nature, diſtinguiſhed as they are by: 
Hills, Vallies, Rivers, Foreſts, with the produc- 
tions of the animal and vegetable tribes, muſt 
communicate both a rational and ſenſible delight. 
The contemplation of ſuch Scenes will remind 
them of the poetical imagery, and pictureſque 
deſcriptions of our moſt celebrated Bards.— 
Reading is an amuſement, for which the Coun- 
try is particularly favourable. Indeed the obli- 
gation is mutual. The one affords filence and 
| tranquillity; and the other ſerves to beguile thoſe. 
Fi hours, which, in a rural fituation, might poſſi- 
= bly be languid. 

An acquaintance with the World, or with the 
manners of mankind, is another advantage, 
which reſults from reading. The knowledge. 

thus acquired, will prepare you for your appear- 
ance on the buſy ſtage of life ; and enable you 
to act your parts with caution, and yet with 
firmneſs. 'The characters of Virtue, of Vice and 
of Folly, have been ſo ſtrongly marked by the 
Hiſtorian 
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Hiſtorian or Moraliſt, that you will be leſs liable 
to deception, when you ſce the living Portraits: 
whereas the errors of the female Sex have often 
proceeded from an ignorance of the World at 
their firſt outſet. But in Books are exhibited 
Juſt Pictures of human nature. 

Yet this neceſſary tuition has been deſpiſed by 
ſome, who have ſucceeded in the world, not by 
their merit, but by the arts of addreſs and 
diſſimulation. From their-own good fortune, 
they have been induced to recommend the ſame 
practice; and have adviſed the early introduction 
of the female Sex into public company. But 
domeſtic retirement is doubtleſs a more uſeful 
School for young Perſons of your Sex. In the 
former they will be expoſed to the ſeductions of 
gaiety and pleaſure; or, at beſt, their judgments 
are liable to be miſled by the caprice of faſhion, 
the folly of pride, or the affectations of vanity. 
In the latter, they will learn wiſdom and pru- 
dence. Here too they will probably have re- 
courſe to thoſe Books which will teach them 
the duties of their Sex, and the fallacy of all 
human purſuits, which are not founded on the 
principles of virtue and religion. This will be 
the ſafeſt way of acquiring a knowledge of the 
World; for if the baſe and treacherous deſigns 
of Libertines are only to be diſcovered, unleſs 
they converſe with them, both their honour and 
reputation will be expoſed. * Muſt a Woman 

« learn 
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e learn,” ſays Dr. Fordyce, © how to defend 


© herſelf againſt danger, by having felt its bit. 
c terneſs—by entering into any Company that 
© tempts—engaging in any Friendſhip that 


« offers, or accepting of alinoſt any Creature 


& that happens to court her. A Female, who 


& acts upon this plan, is loſt; and ſhe, who. 
& would effectually eſcape diſhonour and re- 
© morſe, reproach and ridicule, muſt endeavour 


« to know the World from Books—to collect 


«© experience from thofe who bought it; and to 


« ſhun miſconduct herſelf, by obſerving the ca- 
& Jamities it has occaſioned to others.“ 


The miſconduct of young Perſons. proceeds, 


in a great meaſure, from their miſtaken notions 


in the article of amuſement; a propenſity to 


which, if ill directed, frequently drives them to 
dangerous reſources. Having formed no taſte 
for the Pleaſure of reading, they inconſiderately 


betake themſelves to every place that flatters 


their gay imagination with the proſpect of delight 
and joy. It is a difficult matter to be idle and 


innocent: And Diverſions are ſo often criminal, 
that they ſhould be, as much as poſſible, avoid- 


ed; fince they are frequently at the expence of 
fome Virtue or another, or, at beſt, often lead 
us into folly, We ſhould, therefore, endeavour 
to enlarge the circie of our rational and innocent 
Pleaſures, that we might have recourſe to them 


with ſafety, and return from them with ſatisfac- 
tion. 
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tion, Reading may certainly be ranked amongſt 
the number. 

The knowledge, which is acquired by Books, 
is not only ornamental to Perſons of Fortune, 
but is uſeſul alſo to thoſe, whoſe circumſtances 
are not affluent; for as the laſt are not able to 
enter into: fuch Socicties, or partake of thoſe 
amuſements, which are only within the reach 
of the opulent, they may derive equal, and per- 
haps more ſatisfaction from reading. In the 


hours of ſolitude, and relaxation from buſineſs, 


here will be their reſource. The refined enjoy- 
ment ariſing from-hence can only be reliſhed by 
ſuch as have improved their underſtandings. It 
may be truly called the luxury of the mind. 
Without this domeſtic pleaſure, they might have 
ſome reaſon to complain of the partial diſtribu- 
tion of riches. But they will have leſs cauſe to 
repine, when they conſider, that the gifts of the 
mind are beftowed with a more liberal hand. 
Not being confined to any particular rank in 
life, they are the common bleflings of mankind, 
Theſe, if properly applied, are more conducive 
to Pleaſure than wealth ; for ſhould the laſt be 
the-lot of the ignorant, they could nor, with all 
their afluence, enjoy thoſe delights, which flow 
from intellectual improvements. Let each party 
balance accounts, and then ſee whoſe Pleaſures 
are moſt durable, or which poſſeſs the charms 
of novelty on repetition, I infer, then, that 

unleſs 
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unleſs you can prevent the tædium of Solitude, 
and make your own homes agreeable, no laſting, 
ſatisfaction is to be found from mixed Compa- 
nies and public places. 

Since the invention of Printing, Books have 
increaſed, and, in conſequence, knowledge has. 
been more diffuſive, You can, therefore, no 
longer plead, as an excuſe for mental deficiency, 
that the Male Sex are deſirous. of keeping you 
in ignorance; and are the monopolizers of 
Learning; becauſe, as Books are now ſo caſily 
to be procured, and in which every ſubject of 
Literature is ſo familiarly explained, it muſt be 
your fault, if you do not have recourſe to them: 
And the other Sex, on their own account,. 
would not wiſh to deprive you of this opportuni- 
ty of improvement. as the Converſation of a 


ſenſible Woman muſt ſurely be more agreeable 


to them, than that. which is deſtitute of wit, vi- 
vacity or intelligence. 'The acceſs to knowledge 
being thus eaſy, there are but few females, who 
can urge as an apology for their neglect, the want 
of opportunity. It is not confined, as in paſt 
ages, to thoſe only who were acquainted with 
the learned languages; becauſe there is no ſub- 
ject, on which the human mind has been em- 
ployed, that has not been fully inveſtigated in 
our own; and there are no Ancient Authors of 
celebrity which have not been tranſlated into 
Engliſh, This diffunon of Science has placed 


mankind - 
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mankind more on a level, in point of underſtand- 
ing, than in thoſe times, when only the rich 
could purchaſe Books, on account of the ex- 
pence of tranſcribing them; the multiplicity of 
Copies, by means of the Preſs, being, at the pe- 
riod J allude to, unknown. 

Some have objected to literary improvements - 
in your Sex, from an idea, that they will tend to 
make them vain and conceited. But this objec- 
tion ſeems. to have no foundation in fact.— 
Women, who are diſpoſed to be vain and con- 
ceited, will indulge this propenſity, whether 
they have any degree of learning or not: And 
vanity, or affectation, much oftner proceeds 
from trivial cauſes, than from knowledge. A 
modeſt and unaſſuming behaviour is more to be 
expected from a ſenſible Woman, than from 
one who is ignorant. The laſt is generally lo- 
quacious, and often impertinent. 

It has been thought by others, that Reading 
will be an hindrance to domeſtic duties. Let us 
hear one of your own Sex, upon this ſubject. 
* If you riſe early,” ſays Mrs. Pennington to 
her daughter, —“ if you waſte no unneceſſary 
time in dreſſing, and if you conduct your 
houſe in a regular method, you will find many 
_ © vacant hours, unfilled by this maternal buſi- 
** neſs; and no objection can be made to your 
employing theſe in ſuch improvements of the 
mind, as are moſt ſuitable to your genius and 
“ inclination. 
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« inclination. I believe no man of underſtand. 
ing will think, that, under ſuch regulations, a 
** Woman will either make a leſs agreeable com- 
6c. panion, a leſs uſeful Wife, a leſs careful Mo- 
« ther, or a worſe Miſtreſs of a family, for all 
« the additional knowledge her induſtry and 
application can acquire.“ 

But the advantages of Reading can only be 
derived from a proper choice of Books. That 
courſe of Reading muſt be unprofitable, which 
is confined to Novels; and this, I am apprehen- 
five, is too much the caſe with your Sex. The 
Preſs daily teems with theſe publications, which 
are the traſh of circulating Libraries. There are 
but few Novels, which have a tendency. to give 
a right turn to the affections; or, at leaſt, are 
calculated to improve the mind. A peruſal 
of them, in rapid ſucceſſion, is, in fact, a 
miſemployment of time; as, in moſt Novels, 
there is a ſimilarity in the incidents and charac- 
ters; and theſe perhaps are unnatural, or ſeldom- 
to be found in real life : ſo that young Women, 
who apply themſelves to this. ſort of Reading, 
are liable to many errors, both in conduct and 
converſation, from the romantic notions they 
will thence imbibe. Novels are the laſt Books 
which they ſhould read ; inftcad of being almoſt 
the firſt, as is the too general practice; becauſe 
when their judgment is matured by uſeful read- 
ing; when they are acquainted with the beſt 
Authors 
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Authors in the Engliſh language, and have 
thereby acquired a taſte for literature, they will 
reje& from this ſpecies of compoſition, all ſuch 
productions as are not worthy their peruſal; 
and they will be able to ſelect thoſe, which have 
ſome degree of merit. 

You ſhould read Books of Divinity, Morality, 
Hiſtory and Philoſophy. It will be unneceſſary 
to recommend Poetry; as your Sex have a 
natural partiality for works of imagination; but 
then you ſhould be careful to read only ſuch 
Authors, whoſe verſification is correct, and 
whoſe ſentiments are pure! for licentiouſneſs 
in a poetic garb may loſe much of its deformity; 
but the precepts of Virtue-may be more ſtrongly 
enforced by the harmony of numbers. 

Religion is the great concern of Man ; becauſe 
it inſtructs him in his duty to God, and in what- 
ever relates to his diſpenſations towards him. 


In the Scriptures is contained this important 


Revelation. In them are the words of eternal 


dife., They ſhould, therefore, be carefully 


peruſed, as well in youth as in age. But 
independent of their utility to us, as declaring 
the will and purpoſes of the Almighty, they 
abound in a great variety of matter. They con- 
tain the Hiſtory of the earlieſt ages of the 
World, particularly of the Jewiſh People ; who 
were ſelected from the reſt of the nations, and 
experienced more immediately the divine pro- 

tection 
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tection and government, that the knowledge and 
worſhip of one God might be preſerved ; which 
the Pagans, who ſurrounded them, had corrupt- 
ed by falſe doctrines and idolatrous ſuperſtition, 
This Hiſtory is followed, as by connexion, with 


that of the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity ; and 


more eſpecially of the life and death of its 
founder, Chriſt ; whoſe actions and converfati- 
on, as well as thoſe of his followers, the Apoſ- 


tles, are faithfully recorded, for the-benefit and 


inſtruction of mankind ; and with ſuch elegant 


| ſimplicity of language, as cannot fail to gratify 


the lovers of truth and eloquence. I he Epiſtles 
of the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel are ex- 
planatory of the doctrines of Chriſt ; and are 
replete with argument and cloſe reaſoning. In 
mort, the Scriptures, conſidered as a ſacred 
Hiſtory ; conſidered as the depoſit of heavenly 
wiſdom, enlightening the minds of Men, which 
were before clouded by ignorance and error, 
with reſpect to the knowledge of God, the 
Immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate z con- 
Adered alſo as revealing that great myſtery of 
redemption, which had been long foretold by a 
ſeries of Frophecies'in the Old Teſtament, and 
which was accompliſhed in the Perſon of the 
Meſſiah, as related in the New; conſidered alſo 
as containing a moſt excellent ſyſtem of morality, 
delivered in precepts, or illuſtrated by Parables 


and Examples; and if we add to theſe, the ſub- 
lime 
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time deſcriptions of the Being and Attributes 
of God, with which they are interſperſed ; and 
the great number of beautiful ſimilitudes, me- 
taphors, and alluſions, with which they abound 


the Scriptures, conſidered in every point of 


view, ought to be read by you with the moſt 
ſerious attention. 

That you may be further improved in reli- 
gious knowledge, you ſhould read Books of Di- 
vinity. The importance of the ſubject is a ſuf- 
ficient recommendation. They are now diveſ- 
ted of the ſcholaſtic jargon of the laſt century; 
ſo that from the manner in which they are 
written, as well as from the intereſting objects 
of diſcuſſion, they will afford both pleaſure and 
improvement. 'The Sermons of Dr. Blair, de- 
ſervedly admired by the Public, ſufficiently 
prove, that compoſitions of this kind are capa- 
ble of the embelliſhments of diction and ſenti- 
ment. 

Though the Scriptures and Books of Divi- 
nity inſtruct us both in what we are to believe, 
and in what we are to practiſe, yet the Science 
of Manners, or, as it has been called, Ethics, 
and ſometimes, moral Philoſophy, is more par- 
ticularly treated of in a great variety of ſepa- 
Tate publications. Writings of this claſs have 
a tendency. to make Men wiſe and good, by di- 
recting them in the duties of life, and in the 
means of attaining happineſs. They deſcribe 
the nature and effeëts of vice, and the diſorders 

brought 
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brought on Society and Individuals by the un- 
reſtrained indulgence of the Paſſions: On the 
other hand, they point out the pleaſures and 
rewards of Virtue. Eſſays of this kind are in 
general ſhort; but admit of a great diverlity of 
remark and illuſtration. They are the reſult 
of actual obſervation on human actions; there- 
fore they more ſenſibly affect every Man's feel- 
ings; ſo that he is convicted and convinced, ex- 
horted and admoniſhed. Moral Truths are 
capable of exemplification by allegory, by tale, 
by fable, and by character. Such is the na- 
ture of thoſe periodical Eſſays, which have been 
publiſhed under the titles of the Spectator, 
Rambler, and Adventurer. Theſe have been 
ſucceeded by others written in a ſimilar man- 
ner, equally inſtructive and amuſing, 

If the love of reading adventures be the prin- 
cipal inducement in many for peruſing Novels, 
that taſte may be more amply gratified, and to 
more advantage, by real Hiſtory; where they 
will meet with the characters of Perſons who 
have exiſted, and with events which have hap- 
pened. Theſe will furniſh them with uſeful 
ſubjects for reflection. Here they may learn 
Wiſdom from the example of others ; and here 
they may read the true hiſtory of Man, in eve- 
ry age, in every climate, in every ſtation and 
in every form of Government. Or would they 
with to ſee the charaQers of individuals deli- 
neated 
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neated more diſtin ly, and with more minute- 
neſs, than what they can be in general hiſtory 
—would they wiſh to ſee them, as it were, in 
private life, they will meet with much enter- 
tainment as well as inſtruction from Biography, 
which is confined to the lives and actions of 
eminent Perſons, who have diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves for their-great exploits, their abilities, 
their learning, or their piety. 

If you are deſirous of being acquainted with 
the Heavens and the Earth, with the order of 
nature, with the principles of things, their cau- 
ſes and effeas, you muſt read Books of Aſt ro- 
nomy and Philoſephy, or Natural Hiſtory; 
where you will find the-ceconomy of Divine 
Providence clearly explained, and ina manner 
eaſily to be underſtood. There are no ſubjects 
on which a rational mind can be more ſuitably 
or more profitably employed. The Heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament ſheweth 
his handy work. The Earth, the Water and the 
Air abound with productions both animate and 
jnanimate, ſo various and fo admirably-contri- 
ved by the direction of infinite wiſdom, as can- 
not be contemplated, but with delight and ſa- 
tisfaction. A ſurvey of the works of Creation 
is an inexhauſtible ſource of fpeculation and 
improvement; the curioſity of Man will be ex- 
cited; his love of Novelty gratifed; the omni- 
potence of the Deity will till him with wonder - 
and his benevolence with gratitude. a 
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LECTURE XI. 


5 Add to this, that retiring Modeſty, that ſeems 
to wiſh itſelf unſeen, and ſhrinks at the Boldneſs of Inſpec- 
tion. | 


MovunT KENNETH, 


Havixc conſidered, in my preceding Lec- 
tures, the dutics and employments of your Sex, 
with the education requiſite to qualify you for 
your reſpective ſtations in life, I ſhall next pro- 
ceed to make ſome obſervations on female Man- 
ners, more particularly as they reſpect your 
ſocial intereourſe. 

The World ſeems now before you; and your 
Imagination, I doubt not, has painted it in the 
gayeſt and moſt pleaſing colours. When the 
buſineſs of Inſtruction is finithed, you flatter 
yourſelves with the enjoyment of thoſe plea- 
ſures that are ſo inviting to your young deſires, 
and ſo captivating to your enraptured fancy, 
which probably ſuggeſts to you, that as you 


have already ſpent the period of childhood in 
con- 
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eonfinement and application, youth ſhould be 
devoted to thoſe recreations, which are ſuita- 


ble to it. That there are recreations ſuitable 
to it I will grant; but without proper precau- 
tion, you may chuſe ſuch as are improper; and 
without due reflection you may be inclined to 


dedicate a too great portion of your time, even 


to thoſe which are innocent and allowable. 
For ſuppoſing that you ſet out with right Prin- 
ciples, yet the variety of agreeable objects 
a round you may prevent their operation: and 
ſeduce you to exceed the bounds of prudence 
and moderation. —Pauſe, therefore, at the Por- 
tal of life; and, before you advance, however 
enticing the proſpect, conſider, whether the 
courſe you mean to purſue, be juſtified by the 
2pprobation of Reaſon, or whether you are im- 
pelled by the ardour of Paſſion or Curioſity! 

The firſt inclination which diſcovers itſelf in 


your Sex, and at the period of life I allude to, 


is that of admiring and being admired. The ob- 
jects of your admiration will be various; but 
they will be principally thoſe of gaiety and 
ſplendour, feſtivity and mirth. Thoſe places, 
which pleaſe the eye or divert the fancy, which 
are proteſſedly dehpned for amuſement, and 
where there is a reſort of both ſexes, will pro- 
bably be moit agreeable. Perhaps alſo, youwill 
be too ſoon attracted with the Perſons and Con- 
verſation of young Men; becauſe theſe early at- 
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tachments are frequently made without judg- 
ment and diſcretion; and before you are capa- 
ble of diſtinguiſhing the meritorious from the 

- undeſerving. | 
To be admired, ſeems, indeed, the peculiar 
privilege of your Sex; but this, if not properly 
underſtood, may lead you into fatal miſtakes ; 
becauſe if you ſhould with only to be admired 
for your Beauty, you will ſtudy nothing more 
than the decoration of your Perſons; and 
though they may attract for a time, yet your 
manners, tindtured by vanity or affectation, will 
be far from pleaſing. You may indeed receive 
-the incenſe of adulation from Coxcombs and 
Trifters—from thoſe, who, having no good 
qualities themſelves, are-not judges of them in 
others: But you will not be eſteemed by thoſe, 
who are ſuſceptible of virtuous affections, or the 
ſincerity of friendihip. Beſides, if you make it 
your chief ſtudy to be admired, you will not 
only loſe your aim, but become the dupes of 
your own deſigns, Real Merit will diſcover 
itſelf without any oſtentatious parade; and it 
will not be overlooked by thoſe, who are.capa- 
ble of diſcerning it. Whereas they, who are 
candidates for admiration, expoſe themſelves to 
the deſigns of Men, who are aquated by mo- 
tives of intereſt or profligacy. Rather with to 
be efteemed than admired—to be eſteemed, by 


the judicious few, for your good fenſe, and mo- 
deſt 
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deſt behaviour than to catch the tranſitory 
applauſe of the undiſtinguiſhed many for your 
perſonal charms. 

Many young Women ſet out into the world 
with a notion, that is often hurtful to their fu- 
ture peace and happineſs. They imagine, that 
to make conqueſts of the Men, ſhould be the 
firſt object of their attention. To this end they 
dieſfs, viſit, and appear continually in public; 
without conſidering that thoſe, whom they will 
find there, are not, in general, Men of the 
ſtricteſt honour, and moſt. regular life. They 
are chiefly Men of pleaſure, who ſtndy to ren- 
der themſelves agreeable to your ſex, by the 
graces of their external behaviour. A new face 
is ſure to attract their notice; which if they 
frequently behold, it is ſufficiently marked for 
their attention and aſſiduities. When a young 
Lady, by often appearing abroad, and without 
a proper Friend or Conductor, has, in this in- 
ſtance, taken the firſt ſtep beyond the bounds 
of Prudence and female caution, ſhe cannot 
avoid the company of thoſe Perſons, whoſe fi- 
gure, dreſs and politeneſs, may, perhaps, pro— 
duce ſome partiality in their favour. Her va- 
nity will be aſſailed by flattery ; and ſhe will 
be credulous enough to believe the profeſſions 
of regard which may be made to her, That re- 
ſervedneſs, natural to your ſex, will, at firſt, 
keep them at a proper diſtance ; but no endea- 
yours will be wanting, on their part, to rally 

her 


her out df it, and perſuade her, that it is an un- 
faſhionable ruſticity. Having once entertained 
a fondneſs for their Perſons, ſhe will readily 
admit them into her company ; and ſhe will be 
eaſily prevailed on to be more gay and ſpright- 
ly in her behaviour; which will be an encou- 
ragement to them to uſe more freedomin-their's. 
This is one difadvantage that reſults from the 
pernicious cuſtom of appearing much abroad. 
You will. be expoſed to the impertinencies of 
Men of profligate Characters, whom, notwith- 
ftanding, you would be aſhamed to appear 
with, in any other place, ſhould you have any 
regard for your fame and reputation. If, then, 
it would be conſidered as an act of imprudence 
and indiſcretion, were you ſeen in their com- 
pany at one time, it would be no leſs ſo at ano- 
ther. Neither will it be admitted as a ſuffici- 
ent apology, that, in public, there is no diſcri- 
mination ; and that the virtuous and the aban- 
doned are frequently/ſeen together, without 
any reproach to the former, But here I would 
obſerve, that though you might not be able, 
on account of your youth and inexperience? 
to diſtinguiſh Men of integrity, from Rakes 
and Libertines, yet their reſpective Principles 
are generally known; and an opinion, not much 
in your favour, would ſoon get abroad into tie 
world, were you often ſeen in the company of 
the laſt. This proves the neceſſity of your ne- 


ver appearing in public, particularly at a ſtage 
of 
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of life, when you are thus expoſed, without 
the guide and pretection of your friends and 
relations; whoſe diſcernment and knowledge 
4 of the World qualify them to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
4 Perſons, with whom you may with ſafety con- 
Y verſe ; whoſe good ſenſe can ſupply you with 
ſeaſonable advice and admonition; and whoſe 
reſolution can defend you from inſults or rude- 
neſs. Yet young Perſons of your Sex wiſh ra- 
ther to diſpenſe with their attendance ; from a 
ſuppoſition, that it will be a reſtraint on their 
condvt. But it is neceſſary to tell you, that 
this reſtraint is highly proper and becoming; 
and ought by no means to be laid aſide; other- 
4 wiſe you would invite theſe deſtroyers of fe- 
BY male reputation to approach you, who ſhould 
5 be kept at the greateſt diſtance. 
3 It appears, then, from what has been ſaid, 
b that in public Places, you will not fail of meet- 
ing with profeſſed Libertines—with Men, who, 
having no Virtue themſelves, would ridicule 
thoſe who have. Not ſenſible to moral Beauty, 
they will endeavour to perſuade you, that no 
ſuch thing exiſts, but only in the imagination 
Fi of ſpeculative Writers ; or of thoſe, whoſe bu- 
of ſineſs it is to recommend what they do not, 
3 however, feel or practiſe themſelves.— But Fg 
prove the falſehood of this opinion, I need only 
bring to your obſervation, the reſpe& and re- 
verence, which are always paid to Women of 


Virtuous 
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virtuous characters. Awed by their modeſty, 
the moſt hardened Profligate would not dare 
to affront them ; though before thoſe, who be- 
have with unreſerved freedom, the Maſk is 
dropped, and they boldly defend the licenti- 
ouineſs of their principles. 

You will alſo meet with others, whoſe ſen- 
timents are equally pernicious, but who act 
with more artifice. They will imperceptibly 
inſinuate themſelves into your favour, by a ſeem- 
ing conformity to your opinions; by treating 
you with the profoundeſt deference and con- 
deſcenſion; by a profuſion, of civilities; and 
by conducting you to all public places, provi- 
ded you ſhould be ſo imprudent as to accom- 
pany them. | 

If, then, theſe are the conqueſts you are 
likely to make, at your firſt appearance abroad, 
you will certainly have but little cauſe to tri- 
umph. How much rather will you be pitied 


for beſtowing ſo much pains and attention to F: 
attract the notice of unworthy objects! The 1 
accompliſhments, both of the mind and perſon, 3 


will ſoon be diſcovered without fo public a 
diſplay—and they will be diſcovered by thoſe, 
who know how to value and efteem them. S0 
true is the obſervation of the Poet. b. 


The prudent Nymph, whoſe cheeks diſcloſe 
The lily, and the bluſhing roſe, x 
From Public view, her charms will ſcreen, 55 
And rarely in the crowd be ſeen; 2 
This 3 
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This ſimple truth ſhall keep her wiſe, 
The faireſt fruits attract the flies“. 


The next conſequence likely to follow from 
this diſpoſition of rambling abroad is this—that 
you will be liable to form improper connexi- 
ons. There is nothing ſo fatal to young Per- 
ſons as bad company; becauſe, if you allociate 
with thoſe, it matters not of what ſex, whoſe 
habits of life are immoral and irregular, you 
cannot fail of being corrupted by the pernict- 
ous influence of their examples, and by the 
deſtructive tendency of their ſentiments ; which 
laſt they will endeavour to inſinuate into your 
minds, to the excluſion of whatever good opi- 
nions and impreſhons you may have. received, 
in the courſe of a virtuous education. Amongſt 
your own Sex, thoſe who have devoted them« 
ſelves to Pleaſure, will aſſume all that gaiety 
and vivacity of temper, which will probably be 
ſeductive to youth. They would perſuade you, 
from their own apparent happineſs, that they 
have adopted a courſe of life, which is of all 
others the moſt agreeable. Your curioſity be- 
ing now excited, you readily credit their aſſe>- 
tions; and are eager to be introduced into 
thoſe gay ſcenes, where mirth and laughter 
prevail. Put you ſuſpect not the fraud. They 
gain your confidence, for no other purpoſe, 
but to make you inſtrumental to their deſt igns. 
1 his pretended Friendſhip is nothing more 


13 than 
. +* Moore's Fables, 
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than à cloak of diſlimulation. Relying upon 
their profeiſlions of regard for your happineſs, 
you conicnt, that they ſhould uther you into 
this new world—rhis region of delight; which 
is, in fact, with no other view, but that your 
reputation might be, in fome meaſure, 2 
ſanction to their irregularities; or that your 
generoaty might ſupply their extravagance. 
Cautiouſly avoid the company of luch Perſons. 
They cannot be your Friends, who would per- 
ſuade you to deſpiſe rational and domeſtic 
Pleaſures, for the noiſe and buſtle of a crowd. 
Such attachments are dangerous. They con- 
tribute only to inflame the deſires, and to 
exclude a modeſt and reſerved behaviour. 
Sincerity may, indeed, be expected from thoſe, 
who endeavour to moderate the natural warmth 
of youthful inclination, by ſeaſonable advice i 
and admonitions. : 
But how much more fatal are theſe improper ; 
connexions, if formed with the other ſex! I 4 
have already obſerved, how liable you are to be ; ; 
7 
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followed by a crowd of Admirers, when once 
you have made your appearance in the world; 
but that, notwithſtanding all their profeſſions, 
their ſentiments and conduct are, by no means, 
capable of producing that ſocial happineſs, 
which only can ariſe from fincere friendſhip 
and virtuons love. Yet how many of your 


Sex have inconſiderately formed an attachment 
with 
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with men of this character! Their Parents and 
Friends have ſeen it with concern; and have 
frequently expoſtulated in vain. To what, 
then, ſhall we aſcribe this raſhneſs and obſtinacy ? 
Pride is ſometimes the motive. The Pride of 
what? Of having made a conquett, or ſubju- 
gated the Rover. 

Another motive may be affection, though 
unhappily miſplaced, proceeding from a too 
great fondneſs for ſuperficial and trifling accom- 
pliſhments; without a taſte, perhaps, for being 
pleaſed with thoſe that are more ſolid and 
rational; and without judgment to diſtinguith 
them, whenever they appear. Though con- 
victed of the impropriety, and probable infeli- 
city of ſuch a connexion, yet many obſtinately 
perſevere, in contempt, as it were, of the per- 
ſuaſion and remonſtrance of Parental love and 
authority. They juſtify their choice, upon the 
principle, that they, in this inſtance, are the beſt 
Judges of what will promote their own hap- 
pineſs, But this is an erroneous opinion; 
becauſe, in a matter of ſuch conſequence, the 
prudence and experience of Parents are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to moderate the eagerneſs, and 
rectify the miſtaken notions of youth; who, in 
ſuch caſes, are generally actuated by the impulſe 
of paſſion, | 

We find in your Sex a natural vivacity of 
temper, Hence it is, that many young Women 
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are fond of aſſociating with thoſe who are of the 
fame volatile temper as themſelves; ſo that he, 
who is loquacious and full of laughter, who can 
ſing, dance, dreſs and behave with the utmoſt 
gaiety and freedom, is generally a female favour- 
ite. But ſuch a connexion is frequently the 
cauſe of future diſtreſs; becauſe from Men 
who are fond of pleaſure and diſlipation, it may 
be expected, that they will riot on the fortunes 
of thoſe to whom they are united, —As, then, 
this inclination. for forming early attachments, 
is too apt to be improperly cheriſhed in the 
hearts of youth, you ought carefully to guard 
againſt it's firſt impreſſions. For by indulging 
It, what follies, what miſery, ſhame and remorſe 
have been the conſequence! Endeavour, then, 
to govern it by the reſtraints of Prudence and 
Virtue. If not, you mult bid adicu to tortune 
and to happineſs. 

I will affign another cauſe, which, I am 
afraid, is too prevalent amongſt young Perſons. 
of your Sex, in producing an improper con- 
nexion with the other—and that is, the ab/urd 


epinion, that a refirmed Rate makes the beſt 


huſband. Dr. Fordyce having particularly con- 
ſidered this notion, in his Sermons to Young 
Women, I can urge no better argument, in 
expoſing the fallacy of a ſentiment, too much 
regarded, than that which he has uſed on the 


occaſion. 
He 
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He begins by lamenting, that ſuch a queſtion 
ſhould be ſtarted by a virtuous Woman ; and, 
admitting that a reformation in a Man of this 
character ſhould take place, of which great 
doubts are to be entertained, from the difficulty 
of conquering bad habits, he thus proceeds— 
Let me now aſk you, or rather let me defire 
« you to aſk your own hearts, without any 
© regard to the opinions of the World, which is 
© molt deſirable, on the ſcore of ſentiment—on 
ce the ſcore of that reſpe& which you owe to 
* yourſelves, to your friends, to your ſex, to 
© order, rectitude and honour, the pure, unex- 
hauſted affections of a Man, who has not, by 
© intemperance, corrupted his Principles, im- 
© paired his conſtitution, enflaved himſelf to 
<« appetite, contributed to embolden guilt, to 
© harden vice, to render the retreat from a life 
of ſcandal and miſery more hopeleſs—who 
never laid fnares for beauty, nor betrayed thg 
* innocence that truſted him: never abandoned 
© any fond creature to want and deſpair, neveg 
* hurt the reputation of a Woman, never diſ- 
turbed the peace of families, defied the laws of 
“his country, or ſet at naught the prohibition of 
his God—which, I ſay, is moſt deſirable, the 
« affcCtion of ſuch a Man, or that of him, who 
« has probably done all this; who has certainly 
done a great part of it; and who has nothing 
% now to offer you, but the ſhattered remains 
< of his health and his beart ?” 


Lay 


Let, 
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Let, then, ſo fatal an opinion be baniſhed 
from your minds; and be affured, that you can 
derive no happineſs from a connexion which hag 
not virtue for it's baſis. But are Honour and 
Fidelity to be expected from Men, whoſe lives 
have been ſpent in diſſipation? and with whom 
your Sex are too apt to form an intimacy, when 
once they addict themſelves to frequent thoſe 
places of public reſort, where they are to be 
ſeen? How unhappy have many of thoſe 
attachments proved! How different has been 
the behaviour of the huſband from that of the 
Lover! Their future conduct has ſufficiently 
ſhewn, that they had been actuated by mean, 
and intereſted motives: And the unfortunate 
victims of their cruelty have been left alone, to 
lament the fad conſequences of their incredulity 
and raſhneſs. 

But bad as this repreſentation may appear, 
there is yet a darker ſhade in the Picture, which 
remains to be delineated. The connexions 
too often formed by young Women, do not 
ſometimes terminate thus honourably—if that 
can be called an honourable union, where, on 
one ſide, are female weaknels and affection, but 
on the other, treachery and baſeneſs. Yet as 
there is no reproach on that purity of reputation, 
which it is expected of your Sex to preſerve, I 
have, in that ſenſe, uſed the word —How many 
unfortunate females have fallen a ſacrifice to the 
united force of Promiſes and Proteſtations too 

caſily 
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caſily believed, and to the fond ſuggeſtions of 
their own hearts! Their ſituation under ſuch 
circumitances, in whatever point of view we 
conhder it, is deplorable indeed. Female honour 
once loſt can never be reſtored, The wretched 
Sufferer would fly into obſcurity, that ſhe might 
conceal her ſhame, and avoid the frowns of a 
World, which takes a pleaſure in publiſhing her 
guilt, But whither ſhall ſhe go? Can ſhe take 
refuge in her Parent's Houſe—-in that Houſe 
which ſhe has diſgraced? Can ſhe be a wit- 
neſs to thoſe agonizing griefs, which her own 
miſconduct has occaſioned ? Reflection comes 
armed with a double ſting. It repreſents her 
own condition, with all it's miſery and horrors ; 
and aggravates the confequence of her having 
obſtinately indulged a foolith paſſion, by bring- 
ing to her conſideration the anguiſh and diſtreſs, 
in which ſhe has involved thoſe, whoſe advice 
ſhe rejected, and whoſe Peace ſhe has now de- 
ſtroyed. 

But daughters, in particular, ſhould be re- 
garded as the domeſtic comforts of Parents, 
with whom they more conſtantly reſide; and 
from whoſe growing virtues, mildneſs of tem- 
per, and modeſty of behaviour, they expect to 
derive much happineſs. In their dutiful and 
kind behaviour, they hope to find ſome compen- 
ſation for their paſt anxieties. But if an aver- 
fion to their own homes -a fondneſs for per- 
petual amuſement abroad, and a contempt of 

Parental 
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Parental advice, ſhould produce the miſchiefs 
already deſcribed, how changed is the ſcene! 
She, who was an ornament to her Father's 
houfe, becomes now it's reproach; and her 
preſence, which before afforded delight, ſerves 
only to recall painful ideas, and bring to remem 
brance her fall from Virtue, A falſe ſtep, there. 
fore, in your Sex, does not confine its ignominy 
to the guilty, but it is extended to thoſe, who are 
connected to you by the deareſt ties. At leaſt, 
however innocent they may be, or however free 
from the imputation of neglect, ill advice or bad 
example, on their part, yet they feel themtelves. 
hurt, and ſeem to ſhare in the diſgrace, This. 
ought to be a powerful conſideration to. induce, 
you to act with the utmolt caution and vigilance, 
at your firſt ſetting out into the World. 
From what has been ſaid, I infer, that 
Modeſty is a female Virtue; and is as con- 
genial to your Sex, as Courage to. the other. 
Nature herſelf gives the alarm at any improper 
converſation or behaviour. She diffuſes in the 
face the indignant bluſh ; and thus filently repri- 
mands the bold offender. But ſhe, who endea- 
vours to hide this modeſt baſhfulneſs—this 
natural defence of her Sex—teſtifies no diſ- 
pleaſure at the affront, but rather encourages the 
delinquent. A bluſh is a female grace; and, 
however the Votaries of Faſhion may condemn 
it, as awkward and ruſtic, is yet ſo character- 
iſtical, that to ſuppreſs it, would deprive you of 
one 
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one of your moſt agreeable attractions. St. 
Paul himſelf has recommended this pleaſing 
ſenſibility. of nature. Iwill, ſays he, that Mo- 
men adern themſelves with ſhame-facedneſs. 

An unaffected bluſh is an indication of real 
modeſty. An attempt to ſuppreſs it is com- 
mencing hoſtilities againſt nature herſelf. Do 
not then, my young Audience, be prejudiced 


- againſt this female baſhfulneſs, by the wit and 


raillery of others; for Perſons only of licen- 
tious Principles, would preſume to make it 
a ſubject of ridicule, They, who have a proper 
ſenſe of the dignity of the female character, 
will regard it as an exterior ſymbol of interior 
purity. For as the lineaments of boldneſs are 
ſtrongly marked in. the countenance; ſo like- 
wiſe is the other expreſſive of delicacy of mind, 


and chaſtity of affections, 


But where ſhall we find the bluſhing fair one ? 
Not in Crowds and Aſſemblies, but in the 
ſequeſtered walks. of domeſtic retirement. That 
face, which is ever courting thc public eye, is 
ſure to loſe its modeſt ſweetneſs and pleaſing 
novelty: And ſhe, who could not, at firſt, be 
gazed at without a crimfon effuſion on her 
cheeks, will, by a continual expoſure of her Per- 
ſon, diveſt herſelf of all this. engaging ſimpli- 
cityz and, perhaps, boldly confront. the moſt 
impertinent beholder, | 

Thoſe, who would wiſh to find the prudent 
and diſcreet female, one ſuſceptible of the ten- 

der 
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der affections of Wife and Mother, and capable 
of diſcharging the reſpective duties of each, will 
look tor her, not at public reſorts, but ia privacy 
and retirement, "They, therefore fail of their 
delign, who think to captivate the heart, by 
appearing in all places of general amnſement, 
As real merit ſeeks the ſhade, {> the modeſt and 
prudent fair one is to be ſought for in her do- 
meſtic haunts. 

The Ladies of ancient Greece ſpent the 
greateſt part of their time at home; and even 
here in the moſt inner apartment of the Huulc, 
A Latin Hiſtorian “ has drawn this compariſon 
between the Greek and Roman Women,— 
6 Where is the Roman, “ ſays he, that would 
te take ſhame to himſelf, it his Wife appeared at 
« a public feaſt? Is there a Houſe, whoſe Miſ- 
te treſs holds not the moſt diſtinguiſhed place at 
« home, and delights not in aſſemblies abroad? 
« Very different is the practice of the Greeks in 
« theſe particulars. A Grecian Lady never 
« viſits but with her family. Within her Houſe 
„ ſhe is only to be found, in the moſt retired 
« part of it; and admiſſion is not allowed to 
* any Perſon, but to her neareſt relations,” 

This Quotation evidently ſhows, what was 
the opinion of the Greeks, with reſpect to 
female behaviour. Some may cenſure it, per- 
haps, as too great a refinement on Modeſty, 
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However incompatible it may be to modern 
manners, yet we will not ſcruple to aſſert, that 
the appearing frequently in Public Places — 
mixing in general companies, and converſing 
with unreſerved freedom, are not confiſtent 
with feminine decorum. As the moſt brilliant 
Jewel is ſooneſt deprived of it's luſtre, fo is 
female reputation the moſt liable to tarniſh, 
It is obſcured even by the breath of ſlander. 
You ought, therefore, to avoid every appearance 
of evil, For though your thoughts and inten- 
tions may be perfectly pure and innocent, yet 
from a World, who judge only by externals, 
and who are but little diſpoſed to put a favour- 
able conſtruction on the conduct of others, the 
moſt injurious, though groundleſs, inferences 
may be drawn. A conſciouſneſs of innocence 
will, by no means, juſtify the practice of throw- 
ing off that prudential referve, ſo neceſlary to 
your Sex, but more particularly at your firſt 
appearance in public. So much deference is 
due to the World, as to avoid it's cenſure. 
To be indifferent on this matter is a contempt 
that cannot be vindicated, There is a ſpecies 
of Pride both laudable and uſeful. It is that 
which gives you ſuch a degree of ſelf- importance, 
as to expect from the other Sex, that reſpectful 
deterence, which is du: to your's. 
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Next, where the Syrens dwell, you plough the Scas; 
Their Song is Death, and makes DeſtruRion pleaſe. 


Porz's Home, 


— 
—— M.A. 


Preasunz has enticing charms to young 
Minds. But think not, my young Audience, 
becauſe I propoſe to conſider it in a moral view, 
that I mean totally to proſcribe it; and to inti- 
mate with the Superſtitious, that we can only 
make ourſelves acceptable to Heaven, by a life 
of pain and mortification; or, with the Enthu- 
ſiaſt, that it is, without exception, ſinful and 
vicious. | 

If this World had been intended for a late of 
puniſhment, would the Almighty have ſcattered 
around us ſuch a profuſion - of delight, ſo per- 
fectly accommodated to the ſenſes of Mankind? 
Our way would have been planted with. thorns, 
not ſtrewed with flowers. Can it, then, be con- 
ſonant to the benevolent ſcheme of a wiſe and 


good 
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good Being, to provide us with all thoſe exter- 
nal Senſes, which are ſo organized for the 
purpoſe of enjoyment, only that we ſhould be 
tempted with what we dare not touch, and 
tormented with deſires which we muſt not 
gratify ? Shall we hunger and thirſt, and ſee 
before us the moſt delicious viands, which, how- 
ever, we are not permitted to taſte ? Shall the 
heauties of Creation appear before us, in an 
Infinite variety of Proſpects, and muſt we ſhut 
our eyes againſt them? Muſt we neither 
liſten to the melody of Birds, nor inhale the 
fragrant perfumes of aromatic ſhrubs ? Is Man 
endued with ſuch excellent faculties, whereby 
he is capable of producing from his own mind 
and affections, a continual fund of entertain- 
ment, which, however, it is finfal for him to 
enjoy? Surely, then, all theſe gifts and endow- 
ments were ſent in vain. If theſe things were 
not intended by the Deity, for the delight and 
enjoyment of his Creatures, wherein does their 
uſe conſiſt ? If it be the lot of Man'to go on 
ſorrowing the whole time of his Pilgrimage here, 
the deſign of his Creator would be better accom- 
pliſhed if this World, inſtead of it's preſent 
appearance, had been made like the howling 
Wilderneſs, where he might not receive a 
ſingle ray of comfort, to ſupport him in his 
gloomy paſſage; and where every object might 
aſſume the face of terror and diſmay. 
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This may be the language of Superſtition, 
but it is not the language of Reaſon or Religion. 
The former invites us to partake of Nature's 
Bleſſings ; the latter aſſures us, that all her ways 
are ways of Pleaſanineſs and Peace But can 
Pleaſure be found in a ſtate of rigid penance? 
If Man were not intended for ſocial {ife, why is 
he endued with the gift of ſpeech ? The Caves 
of the Rocks and Mountains, and the ſolitary 
cells of the Monks would then be his .proper 
habitations. But Reaſon now aſſerts her rights; 
and explodes thoſe melancholy doctrines, as the 
effuſions of a Mind terrified with falſe notions 
of a Deity, who is not a Being that delights in 
the miſery, but in the happineſs of his creatures, 
The pains and penalties, which the Religious of 
ſome Countries voluntarily impoſe upon them- 
ſelves, have, amongſt enlightened nations, loſt 
all their merit; and we are convinced, that the 
duties of Mankind are not cop Hned to a cloiſter, 
but are of an active and ſocial kind; and can 
only be of conſequence or effect, in the more 
buſy ſcenes of life. For though we allow then 
the rational enjoyment of thoſe things, which 
Providence undoubtedly ſent for their uſe, yct 
there is then left a ſufficiency of ſforrow and in- 
quietude. 

The indiſcriminate cenſures of the Enthuſiaſt 
are no lefs unjuſtifiable, than the mortifications 


of the ſuperſtitious. For if neither Reaſon nor 
| Religion 
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Religion condemn the enjoyments of ſenſe, it 
follows, that they are not in themſelves finful or 
vicious; but only become ſo through exceſs; or 
where they are inſtrumental in debaſing the 
mind, and corrupting the Morals. Here the 
{elf-denial of the one may be neceſſary; and the 
condemnation of the other applicable. 

It is, therefore, my deſign to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween true and falſe Pleaſures ; but it will be 
proper, firſt of all, to inform you of the ſources, 
whence they are derived. 

Man, as I have before obſerved, is a Being of 
a compound nature; it is partly ſpiritual and 
partly animal; the properties of which being 
efientially different, his Pleaſures are, therefore, 
derived from two diſtin&t Principles; one of 
which originates from the ſenſes; the other, 


from the mind. Hence the former are called 


{enſual Pleaſures ; the latter, intellectual Plea- 


ſures, 
A propenſity for ſenſual Pleaſures is firſt 


diſcovered; becauſert the Mind muſt be im- 
proved, before any taſte for intellectual Pleaſures 
can be excited. The bodily faculties are thoſe, 
by which we receive impreſſions from all out- 
ward objects; and they are the ſources of ſenſual 
enjoyments, 

In infancy, and in the firſt part of childhood, 
we are abſolutely governed by the ſenſes; the 
Powers of the mind being too fecble to exert 
themſelves, 
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themſelves. It is for this reaſon, that, in the 
younger part of.life, we are not left to ourſelves, 
but are placed under the care of thoſe, whoſe 
knowledge and experience muſt ſupply our 
wants and ignorance. And as we are then 
liable to fall into errors, through the influence of 
the Paſſions, now impelling us to action, the 
gratification of which is pleaſing, but to whoſe 
effects we are yet ſtrangers, it is, therefore, neceſ- 
ſary that our conduct ſhould be under the con- 
troul of thoſe, who are acquainted with the 
propenſities of human nature. 

In the next period, when Children are more at 
liberty, they begin to extend their knowledge of 
things, and enter into a ſocial connexion with 
others of their own age, Their Appetites are 
more predominant; and, in all their actions, 


aſſume the aſcendancy. But they principally 
center in themſelves, Hence ariſes the Paſſion 


of Self-love, which generally inclines to the 


gratification of voluptuous Plcaſures; for the 
enjoyments of which they eagerly ſcek. | hey 
now diſcover an impatience under conlinement z 
and an ardent deſire of rambling abroad to ſeek 
new objeas of delight. Their paſſions are 
quick and variable; and whatever preſents itſelt 
under the ſimilitude of Plcature, immediately 
captivates their attention. | 
The Paſſions, it rightly directed, are neceſſary 


to the happineſs of human life: But if they have 
a wrong 
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a wrong tendency, or are immoderately indulged, 
they will be productive of more Pain than Plea- 
ſure. They are the ſources of a vicious or a vir- 
tuous enjoyment. How, then, are we to prevent 
the firſt, or procure the laſt? This will appear 
from conſidering that other Principle of human 
nature, which is called the rational or ſpiritual 
part. 

Reaſon in Man is the ſame as Inſtinct in Brutes, 
this difference excepted. The laſt act by a certain 
law, implanted in their natures, by the Creator 
of the Univerſe ; from which law it is not in their 
power to depart; ſo that in their aCtions, there 
can be nothing immoral. But Man is a Being, 
who acts not from neceſſity, but from the impulſe 
of his own will; and is, therefore, accountable 
for his conduct. He has reaſon to direct him, in 
the choice of thoſe things, which are agreeable to 
his nature; and in the rejection of thoſe, which 
are not, If he diſregard the admonitions of Rea- 
ſon, and do that which is wrong, he will degrade 
the dignity of the human mind, and he will feel 
within a moral ſenſe, condemning his actions. If 
he regulate his deſires, by thoſe internal feelings 
of rectitude, which prompt him to live the life of 
Reaſon, and obey thoſe divine and human laws, 
which have been inſtituted for the happineſs of [n- 
dividuals, and the Peace of civil Society, he will 
then receive the approbation of his own Conſci- 
ence; and, at the ſame time, experience that 
K ſatisfaction, 
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ſatisfaction, which ariſes from lawful and mode- 
rate Pleaſures. 3 


But the Oilice of Reaſon is not barely confined 


to the regulation of the Paſſions or Affections; it 
alſo furniſhes other ſources of Pleaſure, which 
only thoſe can enjoy, who have improved their 
intellectual Powers. A refined imagination, and 
a cultivated Underſtanding, can diſcover a variety 
of Subjects, on which to exerciſe their ſeveral 
diſtinct faculties. The Univerſe is before them, 
from which they may ſclect a multiplicity of ob- 
jets for the employment of Taſte, Genius or In- 
vention. 

To what has already been obſerved, I might 
add one more ſource of rational Pleaſure, which 
is Conſcience. This is alſo another guide or mo- 
nitor. It not only directs us, as to the preſent 
moment, but takes a retroſpect of the paſt. No 
one plunges at once into vicious pleaſures. Though 
Paſhon propel, yet Reafon admonithes, and con- 
ſcience alarms. But the ſeductions of Pleaſure 
are often too powerful againſt the admonitions of 
the one, or the warnings of the other, Yet ſtill 
there muſt be a time, when Conſcience will be 
heard, though it has been lulled afleep by the 
continued repetition of tumultuous joys. And 
when, in the filent moments of reflection, the 
offender be goaded, ſharp and ſevere will be the 
ſting of ſelf-reproach. But happy are they, whoſe 


paſt actions are approved of by this impartial Judge! 
It 
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It appears, then, from what has been ſaid, that 
the ſources of human Pleaſures are derived from 
two Principles; but that of the inferior Principle, 
which is the ſenſual, ought to be ſubſervient to 
the ſuperior one, which is the rational. When 
each is allowed to act in it's proper ſphere, we 
may then enjoy thoſe Pleaſures which are lawful 
and allowable, and which are perfectly conſonant 
to our compound nature. If, like the Profeſſors 
of Pleaſure, we employ our whole time and at- 
tention in gratifying the ſenſes of the Body, we 
ſhall, in conſequence, corrupt the powers of the 
Mind, and divert them from their proper purpoſe, 
by making them miniſter to our Paſſions, and ren- 
dering them incapable of promoting a virtuous 
practice. There can be no real felicity unleſs 
theſe two principles are in union; yet how fre- 
quently are they at variance | This conteſt St. 
Paul thus deſcribes: * The Fleſh,” ſays he, 
““ luſteth againſt the Spirit; and the Spirit againſt 
« the Fleſh: and theſe are contrary the one to 
« the other, ſo that ye cannot do things that ye 
© would.” 

Knowing, then, that we are thus compounded, 
we ought to guard againſt the ſeduction of our 
appetites; which, if uncontrouled, will tempt us 
to taſte that which appears delicious to the eye, 
and grateful to the ſenſe; but which, in effect, is 
pernicious in it's own nature. This propenſity 
to taſte forbidden fruit, is interwoven in the 
R 2 human 
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human conſlitution ; and the original Parents of 
Mankind were the firſt that experienced it's conſe. 
quences. Not content with the moderate enjoy- 
ment of thoſe things, which were allowed them 
in Paradiſe itſelf, the real Arcadia of the Poets, 
where all was Innocence and Love, they felt the 
ſad effects of guilt, by a deſire of multiplying the 
obje As of gratification z not conſidering, whether 
they were capable of increaſing or diminiſhing 
the Pleaſures of life. This is the firſt example, 
which Hiſtory records, of the unhappineſs that 
neceſſarily follows all unlawful indulgences; and 
that is undoubtedly unlawful which is either pro- 
hibited, or is not adapted to our rational nature, 
If we are eager to gratify the ſenſes in ſuch Plea- 
ſures, as muſt enflame the Paſhons, enfeeble the 
Powers of the Mind, and corrupt the moral prin- 
ciple that is withia us, we then, like Adam, taſte 
of the Apple, which we are not allowed to eat. 
We are ſeduced by it's pleaſing appearance, though 
there lurks within a latent Poiſon that will con- 
ſume us. . 

In enumerating the Pleaſures of Senſe, I might 
adopt the words of an Apoſtle, who includes 
them in the following particulars—the luſt of the 
fleſh, the luft of the eyes, and the pride of life. 
Now all ſenſual Pleaſures will fall within one or 
other of theſe deſcriptions. An inordinate love 
of the World, and the things of 'it, an indulgence 


of our ſeveral taſtes, either in gratifying a volup- 
| tuous 
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tuous inclination—ſeeding our Vanity by ſplendid 
decorations and expenſive finery—reſorting, with- 
out intermiſſion, to all Places of public diverſion ; 
and, in ſhort, engaging in ſuch purſuits as are 
inadequate to our incomes—as produce an unne- 
ceſſary waſte of time, whereby the moſt impor- 
tant duties of life are negleted—our own Homes 
forſaken, and our Minds and Bodies enfeebled— 
all theſe are unlawful Pleaſures. For whatever we 
do that ſeems contrary to the deſign of our crea- 
tion, is certainly not allowable. And can we 
think, that Mankind were intended by Providence 
to ſpend their whole time in ſports and idleneſs ? 
Not but Recreation is ſeaſonable and proper, if 
uſed in moderation; as a relaxation from buſineſs, 
but not as the buſineſs of life. 

Lawful and rational Pleafures conſiſt in a tem- 
perate uſe of the things of this World; as well 
from a conſciouſneſs that "Temperance is a Chriſtian 
Virtue, as from a perſuaſion that it will con- 
duce both to our intereſt and happineſs; by pre- 
ſerving the Mind and Body in health and vigour. 
A life of order and regularity muſt be productive 
of the moſt permanent ſatisſaction; becauſe the 
hours of innocent and ſeaſonable diverſion are not 
embittered with the reflection of any duty omitted, 
or any profuſion of time and expence. 

But this will be conſidered by ſome, as a gloomy 
picture of happineſs. Pleaſure ſeems here to be 
ſtripped: of all ber charms. The imaginations of 
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young Perſons have dreſſed her in a gayer robe. 
Neither do they think themſelves deceived, if they 
may conclude from the different forms in which 
they have beheld her. Joy and Delight ſeem, in 


their opinion, to ſparkle only in the countenances 


of ſuch, as tread the fairy round of diſſipation. 
Youth, they obſerve, the ſeaſon of enjoyment, 
They, therefore, reſolve to caſt behind them the 
care of the World, to baniſh — and bid 
adieu to retirement. | 
The young and inexperienced are, without 
doubt, firſt caught with external appearances, and 
with all the tinſel and glitter of life. Hence it is, 
that Life has been repreſented under the ſimilitude 
of a Voyage, in which they are eager to embark. 
Theſe juvenile adventurers, having once leſt the 
ſhore, where their liberty was, in ſome meaſure, 
reſtrained, now glide down the ſtream impercepti- 
bly; and, as they advance, are entertained with 
the flowery banks, which, on each fide, preſent 
themſelves. Intoxicated with their preſent de- 
lights, and with their preſent ſecurity, they forget, 
that the current will ſoon bring them into the 
wide ocean, where they will be loſt in the gulph 
of Intemperance, or ſhipwrecked on the rocks of 
Pleaſure, unleſs they have Prudence for their Pilot. 
But this experienced Guide is too generally diſmil- 
ſed. They think themſelves perfectly competent 
to the. taſk of governing their own conduct, and 


directing their own purſuits. Judging only from 
an 
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an outſide form, they ſuppoſe that every thing 1s 
really what it ſeems to be; and that there can be 
no ſorrow, where there are gaiety and ſplendor. 

Youth, at their firſt entrance into life, are be- 
ſet with a variety of enticements. Their own de- 
fires, added to the examples and temptations of 
others, all contribute to invite them into the fervice 
of Pleaſure 5 whoſe fatal blandiſhments the Anci- 
ents have repreſented under ſeveral Allegories or 
Fables; amongſt which that of the Syrens is moſt 
celebrated. It is intended to ſhow, that if we 
ſuffer ourſelves to be too much allured by the Plea- 
ſures of a gay life, they will be deſtructive in the 
end, and betray the incautious into certain ruin: 
whilſt wiſe Men, like Ulyſſes, will ſtop their ears 
againſt their inſinuations. 

When young Perſons are too eager in the pur- 
ſuit of Pleaſure, and too fond of being much 
abroad, it diſcovers either a corrupt taſte, or an 
3 unimproved mind; and proceeds from an inability 
„ of employing and amuſing themſelves at home. 


How many are there who figure in the gay World, 
A by rambling about from Place to Place, as if they 
i had no concerns which deſerve their attention! 
* The morning is conſumed in a kind of ſauntering 
idleneſs; or in preparing for the engagements of 
the Evening—not the evening only, but the great- 

eſt part of the night, which muſt ſurely injure 

their health; and, with reſpect to the female Sex, 
deſtroy their beauty. When Diverſions are uſed, 
as 
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as a relief from the cares of employment, they are 
then judiciouſly applied. To unbend our thoughts 
at ſeaſonable intervals is neceſſary; but to make a 
holy-day of life, deſtroys Pleaſure, inſtead of giving 
it a proper reliſh. If amuſements are ehoſen with 
judgment, and managed with diſcretion, they are 
then innocent; but though innocent in their na- 
ture, when uſed to exceſs, they become fatiguing, 
and are perhaps criminal. 

Public Diverſions may be reduced to two kinds 
—that which ſerves only to pleaſe the eye, or de- 
light the ear; and that which has the uſeful mixed 
with the agreeable ; or which conveys inſtruction 
to the mind, whilſt it affords pleaſure to the ſenſes. 
Amongſt the firft may be included all thoſe places, 
which ſeem to be reſorted to for no other purpoſe, 
but that they, who frequent them, may ſee and 
be ſeen; where, perhaps, a trifling, general, and 
diſſipated converſation prevails; where finging 
and muſic contribute to the entertainment of the 
Evening; or where are performed feats of bodily 
ſtrength and agility: At this kind of Diverſions 
young Perſons ſhould but ſeldom appear; becauſe 
they afford no exerciſe to the intellectual faculties ; 
nor are viſited by thoſe, whoſe characters are re- 
ſpectable. | 

The Maſquerade 1s a public Diverfion very fa- 
ſhionable at preſent, though, in the laſt reign, it 
was ſuppreſſed, on account of it's dangerous ten- 


dency. It cannot be conſidered as a rational en- 
tertainment. 
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tertainment. Beſides thoſe objeAions, which are 
common to many public places, that they are ex- 
penſive, and that they are frequented by Perſons 
of profligate lives—this is literally a noQurnal 
amuſement, the whole night being devoted to it, 
as the Company ſeldom appear, till the proper 
hour of reſt; it is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by a par- 
ticular licentiouſneſs of behaviour, which ought 
ever to deter your ſex from being preſent. A rude 
and indecent language is frequently uſed on thoſe 
occaſions; a liberty that would not be taken at 
any other place. There is a reſpeCt due to good 
manners, which even they, who have the leaſt 
ſenſe of honour or decency, mult obſerve, if they 
expect to be admitted into the company of Per- 
ſons, that have any regard to a virtuous decorum. 
But here the moſt daring Offenders efcape with 
impunity; and your Sex are expoſed to the con- 
verſation of any intruder that chuſes to addreſs 
them. Neither does the miſchief end here. 
Theſe Aſſemblies frequently produce aſſignations 
and intrigues. The amuſement itſelf is alſo de- 
grading. Many of the Performers in this motley 
ſcene diveſt themſelves of the manners proper to 
their rank, and perſonate the character of an Har- 
lequin, a Buffoon, or a Ballad-ſinger. 

There are other Diverſions, on which I propoſe 
to make ſome remarks ; but theſe I ſhall defer to 


ſucceeding Lecture. 
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* That Mind is diſſolute and ungoverned, which muſt be 
* hurried out of itſelf by loud Laughter or ſenſual Pleaſures, or 


« elſe be wholly unactive.“ 
| | SPECTATOR. 


Gam ING is a diverſion, which you ſhould, 
as much as poſſible, avoid. Young Perſons are 
too apt to conceive a fondneſs for this amuſement; 
but to prevent an habitual attachment to it, you 
ſhould early ſuppreſs a propenſity, which, if in- 
dulged, may be prejudicial to your future welfare. 
I do not mean abſolutely to proſcribe a diverſion, 
which is now become ſo faſhionable, that, with- 
out ſome knowledge of it, you would ſcarcely be 
qualified for company. It might not be impro- 
per, when you begin to viſit, to be ſo far acquaint- 
ed with a game at Cards, as to be able to join in 
a Party when wanted; but you ſhould by no 
means diſcover an eagerneſs for Play; or ſpend 

much of your time, in this kind of recreation. 
Another caution, likewiſe, 1s neceſſary. Do 
ot, on any account, play for money, if, when 
young, you are allowed to play. And when you 
are more advanced in years, let the ſum played 
for 
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for be ſo trifling, that it will be perfeQly indiffe- 
rent to you, whether you win or loſe. When 
Money is the chief object of Play, it produces an 
avaricious diſpoſition: And if you ſhould be actu- 
. ated by ſo ſordid a pathon, what will you not 
ſacrifice to it's gratification ! You will be tempted 
to acts of meanneſs and petty frauds. You will 
be induced to treat your Friends and Acquaint- 
ance with incivility or rudeneſs. And the various 
changes of your countenance will betray your joy 
or vexation, at your good or ill ſucceſs. | 
Gaming alſo is of an inticing nature. They, 
who have been fortunate, are tempted to proceed, 
and make bolder ſtakes; not conſidering what 
they hazard on the turn of a card or die. With 
a run of good Juck, the love of Gaming increaſes. 
It engroſſes their whole attention by night and by 


day; ſo that it will be difficult to recover them 


from their infatuation. Even the unfortunate 


have not reſolution enough to retreat. 'The hopes 
of recovering their loſs ſtimulate their ardour ; 
and, in a fit of deſperation, they riſque their ho- 
nour, their fortune, and their happineſs. This 
has been frequently the cauſe of ſuicide. 

The folly of Gaming appears alſo from this 
conſideration that they, who are in affluent 
circumſtances, hazard the loſs of thoſe means, by 
which they might enjoy the moderate pleaſures 
of this life, for the doubtſul proſpect of augment- 


ing their poſſeſſion; in which ſhould they ſucceed, 


it - 
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it might not, in the leaſt, augment their felicity. 
And with whom do they run this riſque? With 
thoſe, perhaps, who are Gamblers by profeſſion ; 
and from whom, as they have frequently nothing 
to loſe, nothing can be gained. Beſides, Game- 
ſters having made this art their ſtudy, their ſupe- 
rior {kill and judgment will give them a conſidera- 
ble advantage; and even this will be increaſed 
by thoſe unfair practices, of which they will 
avail themſelves, whenever an opportunity offer. 
And is it an object of ſufficient conſequence for 
any Perſons to beſtow much thought 'and atten- 
tion, in forming ſchemes, and calculating chances, 
that they might become Proficients in the art of 
Gaming? Perhaps before they have acquired this 
fkill, their own fortunes are gone; ſo that what 
was, at firſt, taken up as an amuſement, will be 
changed afterwards to a trade, 

But ſuppoſing theſe effects do not follow, is it 
an amuſement becoming a rational Being, to 
ſpend a ſucceſſion of hours in ſorting and arrang- 
ing a pack of Cards? And, as if fix days in the 
week were not ſufficient for this trifling diverſion, 
the faſhionable world have encroached upon the 
ſeventh alſo; and thereby deprived their Creator 
of that portion of time, which ought to be dedi- 
cated to his honour and ſervice. 

The keeping of improper Company 1s another 
ill conſequence, which proceeds from a fondneſs 
for Play. Gaming, like death, levels all diſtinc- 

| tions. 
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tions. The votaries of Fortune have acceſs to all 
places where her altar is erected. The rich and 
the needy—thoſe who are reſpectable from their 
rank and ſituation in life, as well as Sharpers and 
. Gamblers, are promiſcuouſly afſembled ; by which 
means, Perſons of character give a ſanction to 
profligacy ; and they are liable to that corruption 
of manners, which frequently attends evil com- 
munication. 

In ſhort, all that can be ſaid in favour of the 
Card Table is this—It may occaſionally be uſed 
as an innocent amuſement, if introduced for no 
other purpoſe, than to ſpend an idle hour, where 
converſation is languid, and the buſineſs of the 
day is finiſhed. An immoderate uſe of this diver- 
ſion excludes all profitable ideas from the mind, 
injures the health, becauſe the Body requires 
frequent exerciſe, and fatigues the ſpirits, becauſe 
there are but few, who can play with compoſure 
and tranquillity. The Demon of Avarice or Diſ- 
content will not fail to ruffle their tempers, and 
put them out of humour; which, in your ſex, 
muſt appear extremely diſguſting. 

Never ſuffer, then, the love of Play to dis- 
figure the natural graces of your Perſon, to render 
your manners leſs amiable, or prevent you from 
acquiring thoſe mental accompliſhments, which 
will preclude the neceſſity of your having re- 
courſe to ſuch frivolous diverſions, for the employ- 
ment of your time. 

Beſides 
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Beſides the Diverſions already mentioned, there 
is a variety of others, which come under the 
deſcription given to this claſs—that they are 
agreeable without improving the underſtanding. 
Perſons of Senſe will ſeldom appear at ſuch 
Places as ſerve only to gratify au idle curioſity, 
but which afford no rational amuſement. To 
thoſe of vacant and uninformed minds, every new 
ſcene will be pleaſing, merely becauſe it diſſipates 
time, which would otherwiſe hang heavy upon 
their hands. It matters not to ſuch whether Art 
or Nature diſplay it's beauties. A common and 
unintereſting ſpectacle would afford equal ſatis- 


faction with the higheſt entertainment, that the 


fineſt imagination or moſt fertile invention could 
poſſibly produce. The Greeks and Romans were 
extravagantly fond of that kind of public Games, 
which were called Gymnaſtic; ſuch as, the Race, 
Wreſtling, the combats of Gladiators and wild 
Beaſts. Yet the deſign of theſe ſeems to have 
been political. Some of their principal Men, 
who withed to make themſelves popular amongſt 
the People, or to divert their attention from pub- 
lic affairs, inſtituted theſe Games. And they 
were generally exhibited at ſolemn feſtivals ; or to 
celebrate ſome ſignal victory. They were alſo 
blended with their religious rites. Some were in 
honour of certain Gods; and others, which were 
called funeral Games, were in commemoration of 
ſome deceaſed relation, friend, or diſtinguiſhed 

Perſonage. 
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Perſonage. For the accommodation of the Spec- 
tators, the Romans built large Amphitheatres, 
which were of circular form, and would contain 
an immenſe number of People. There are at 
preſent, ſome remains of theſe ſtructures; which 
ſuſliciently prove the great expence they were at 
in exhibiting public Games; of which they were 
ſo fond, that under Auguſtus, they ſpent almoſt a 
whole year in the celebration of them. They 
were conducted with great pomp and magnifh- 
cence; but he would allow no Women to be pre- 
ſent at them. But perhaps the great encourage- 
ment given to thoſe athletic exerciſes, was with a 
view of inſpiring their young Men with courage, 
and preparing them for the art of War. 

A partiality for amuſement has been particular- 
ly remarked in young Perſons of your ſex: Hence 
it is that ſo many of them are engaged in a circle 
of idleneſs, with ſcarcely any interruption. And 
if their ſituation be ſuch that they have but little 
opportunity of ſeeing diverſions, yet they are ſo 
frequently obſerved in the ſtreets or public places, 
as deſervedly to incur cenſure, 

They, who are converſant with the works of 
our dramatic Writers, will receive inſtruction as 
well as pleaſure, from theatrical entertainments. 
Tney may derive improvement from the charac- 
ters which are perſonated; and from the ſenti- 
ments and language, which are to be met with in 
the moſt perfect compoſitions of this kind. But 


ON 
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on the yacant mind they will make no impreſſion. 
Perſons, who reſort to them merely becauſe home 
is diſagreeable, or becauſe they may be ſeen in a 
Crowd, have no other inducement but to kill 
time; and they would be equally entertained with 
a Mountebank or a Rope-Dancer. 

The Stage might be made a School of Morality, 
if all improper ideas and immodeſt language were 
expunged from our dramatic Writings. As thea- 
trical amuſements are intended to intereſt the 
affections on the ſide of Virtue, ſo whenever any 
Pieces be introduced, which have not this object 
in view, the deſign of theſe repreſentations is de- 
feated, and much harm may enſue, eſpecially to 
young Perſons; who, captivated by the muſic, 
the ſcenical ſplendor, the feſtivity and mirth which 
are diſplayed, may probably retire with impreſſi - 
ons, by no means favourable to the cauſe of mo- 
rality : eſpecially when they obſerve, with what 
applauſe thoſe Performers are received, whoſe 
lives are notoriouſly profligate and abandoned. 

There are, it is true, no public Diverſions 
more ancient than thoſe of the Theatre : neither 
have they ſhared the fate of others, which, having 
nothing but novelty to recommend them, were 
ſoon diſcontinued and forgotten, But the for- 
mer have flouriſhed for ſeveral ages; and, in their 
progreſs, have received various improvements. 
Men of the greateſt Genius, and moſt reſpectable 


Profeſſions, have employed their talents in pro- 
viding 
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viding ſubjedts for the Stage; which has been 
viſited by the wiſe, the grave, and the virtuous, 
as well as by the gay, the young, and the difſh- 
pated. 'Theſe are proofs, that this ſpecies of 
diyerſions is ſuited to the temper and inclinations 
of Mankind; and is alſo a public ſeminary of 
inſtruction. 8 

When theatrical entertainments were firſt in- 
troduced into Greece, Solon, the celebrated Law- 
giver of that Country, was fearful, that they 
might corrupt the morals of the People. But 
ſucceeding Magiſtrates obſerving, that theſe di- 
verſions were not only an agreeable relaxation to 
them, but might tend alſo, under proper regula- 
tions, to the improvement of their taſte and 
manners, encouraged and promoted them. 

You are to confider the deſign of dramatic re- 
preſentations, if you would be benefited by them. 
They are pictures of human life. The Virtues 
and Vices of Mankind are perſonified. We are 
ſhewn the effects of each, that, by example, we 
might be taught to ſubdue thoſe Paſhons, which 
lead to miſery; and cultivate thoſe good affecti- 
ons which will make us happy. They are like- 
wiſe intended to excite pity and compaſſion, at 
ſcenes of calamity, misfortune and diſtreſs, eſpe- 
cially if the characters are worthy and deſerving. 
For, though we may ſympathize in the ſufferings 
of the Wicked, yet their actions ſhould inſpire us 


with horror and deteſtation. The ſubjects and 
language 
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language of Tragedy are noble and ſublime, in— 
termixed with the tender and pathetic ; abound- 
ing alſo with excell-nt maxims for the conduct of 
human life. The lat are likewiſe to be found in 
the productions of the Comic Muſe, whoſe object 
is the reprehenſion of vice and folly. by exhibit- 
ing the manners of the times. But this branch 
of the Drama has been abuſed, both by the Anci. 
ents and Moderns, either by introducing known 
characters on the Stage; or elſe, by tran{greiling 
the bounds of decency ard decorum. This licen- 
tiouſneſs had corrupted the Theatre in the re'pn 
of Charles the ſecond. When purity of i-nti- 
ment, and chaſtity of dialogue are excluded from 
our dramatic writings, it would then be a diſgrace 
to your ſex, to appear at ſuch diverſions; but ſo 
little offenſive as they now are in theſe particulars, 
they are conſidered as public amuſements, at 
which you may ſometimes be preſent. 

The profeſſion of Actors was honourable 
amongſt the Greeks, but deſpiſed by the Romans, 
who denied them the privilege of Citizens, and 
conſidered their Perſons as infamous. But after- 


wards they were held in more eſteem. By our 


laws, Players are ſtigmatized as Vagrants: And 
ſo great was the immorality of the Stage in the 
laſt century, that it was ſeverely cenſured by ſeve- 
ral Writers, particularly Mr. Collier; to whoſe 
\ accuſations, the celebrated Dryden pleaded guilty. 


And it is generally allowed, that the decorum, 
which 
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which has been ſince obſerved, by our modern 
dramatic Authors, is principally owing to the 
animadverſions of that Writer. 

There can be no greater proof of a national 
depravity of manners, than when the fondneſs of 
the People for public Games or Diverſions with- 
draw their attention from concerns of more mo- 
ment, either as a Community, or as Individuals. 
Thus the Greeks applied a large portion of the 
Revenues of the State to the ſupport of theatrical 
entertainments; and no ſmall part of their time 
was employed in debating on the reſpeCtive merits 
of the Players. It is much to be queſtioned, 
whether the Inhabitants of this Country do not, 
in the laſt reſpect, too much imitate the Greeks; 
and ſupport, at a great expence, out of their pri- 
vate fortunes, the ſeveral Performers on a public 
Stage, not only in the drzmatic walk, but alſo in 


others leſs rational? Hence the tribe of foreign 


Itinerants, who acquire large Sums for their ſkill 
in ſqueaking out Italian airs; or for their dexte- 
rity in dancing. | 

A fondneſs for Diverſions proceeds, as I have 
already obſerved, from an incapacity of enjoying 
rational amuſements, or from the dread of Soli- 
tude. Hence it is, that the Lovers of Pleaſure 
deſpiſe a domeſtic life; and, to fly from them- 
ſelves, have recourſe to company, or public Places. 
This manner of conſuming Time may, indeed, 


diſſipate their ſpirits, and baniſh ſerious thoughts, 
but 
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but can, by no means, produce that ſerene hap. 
pineſs, in which true cheerfulneſs conſiſts .. 
Another conſequence of this propenſity is [ntem- 
perance ; on which I ſhall make a few remarks. 

Intemperance may be defined, in a general 
ſenſe, an immoderate indulgence of any favourite 
object of gratification. In this view we have al- 
ready had occaſion to conſider it, by an applica- 
tion to thoſe, whoſe fondneſs for pleaſure induces 
them to exceed the limits of Prudence and Dil. 
eretion. Luxury in the article of food, 1s its par- 
ticular and more uſual acceptation; and it is in 
this ſenſe I propoſe now to make ſome obſerva- 
tions upon it. 

Thoſe, who. keep much company, or who are 
much abroad, are particularly expoſed to intem- 
perance. For amidſt the great variety of delicate 
viands, which are ſerved up at feaſts, the moſt 
abſtemious will be often tempted to exceed the 
bounds of moderation. But to thoſe, who are 
diſpoſed to indulge their appetite in this particular, 
the temptation will be irreſiſtible. The diſeaſes, 
of which mankind ſo generally complain, proceed 
more from intemperance, than from any other 
cauſe; which proves that the moſt plain and ſim- 
ple food is the moſt falutary and nouriſhing; 
whereas high ſauces and compound diſhes ſerve 
only to produce a plethoric habit, and bring on 
bodily pains and infirmities. Theſe effects ſuſh- 
ciently confirm the obſervation, that the more 

frequently 
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frequently ſenſual Pleaſures are enjoyed, the lefs 
agreeable they become. For the Intemperate, by 
their exceſſes, ſo vitiate the taſte, that they cannot 
reliſh a diet, which is not ſeaſoned by art; though 
the plaineſt is moſt agreeable to nature, and moſt 
conducive to health. And without health every 
gratification lofes its zeſt. To preferve it, there- 
fore, is an object deſerving our regard, if we 
would both enjoy and prolong life. Youth, in 
particular, ſhould carefully attend to this; left 
they deſtroy their conſtirutions, before they arrive 
to that age when their ſtrength ſhould be moſt vi- 
gorous, and their beauty moſt flourithing. 

As the quality of many articles of food is often 
rendered injurious from culinary preparations, fo 
likewiſe the quantity even of the moſt whoteſome 
may be hurtful, where 'Temperance is not obſery- 
ed. But in this particular it is impoffible to pre- 
ſcribe rules. What is moderation in one may 
be exceſs in another. It requires but little obſer- 
vation to make ourſelves acquainted with the 
ſoundneſs or imbecility of our ſeveral conſtituti- 
ons ; according to which were we to regulate our 
diet, there would be leſs occaſion for the aſſiſt- 
ance of Medicine; it being a well known axiom, 
that Temperance is the bejt Phyſiciun. Yet how 
many are tempted to quaff “ the poiſon mantled 
in the golden bowl,” and partake ot the * luſcious 


feaſt“ prepared by Circe, till at lat, to uſe the 
language 
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language of this ancient fable, they are transform- 
ed into other ſhapes. 

But the picture drawn by the Grecian Bard,“ 
is, in no one inſtance of intemperance, ſo much 
exemplified, as in the act of drunkenneſs; for 
what 1s intoxication, but a deprivation of Reaſon! 
And when Reaſon is gone, though the human 
form be retained, yet the human nature is loſt, 
Though this Vice be not common to your Sex, it 
being much oftener found in the other, yet, as 
there have been inſtances of female ebriety, I 
would juſt take the preſent opportunity ariſing 
from the nature of the ſubject, to obſerve, that 
when it do happen, it's cauſe, it's appearance, 


and its effects are more dreadful. It's cauſe is an 


habitual fondneſs for the pernicious draught. In 
a Woman it is a ſenſual appetite—a ſelfiſh Vice 
a ſolitary gratification. It is committed in private, 
not from the accidental flow of ſocial mirth. 
Whereas in the other ſex, Ebriety is oftentimes 
occaſional; produced by the ſolicitations of Com- 
pany; or is the conſequence of a more than ordi- 
nary degree of feſtivity and good humour. Many 
being ſometimes overtaken by intoxication, who 
may be pronounced, in the general. tenor of their 
conduct, Perſons of Sobriety.—It's appearance in 
your Sex is alſo too diſguſting to be mentioned, 


as being totally repugnant to the delicacy of 
| female 
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female behaviour. The Spartans, in order to give 
their Children a diſtaſte to this ſort of intempe- 
rance, would ſometimes intoxicate their Slaves, 
that they might ſee, in their behaviour, what an 
odious vice it was. — And its effects muſt be ex- 
tremely injurious; becauſe the domeſtic govern- 
ment of a family muſt, by ſuch a practice, be 
totally deranged - waſte, extravagance and ruin 
muſt inevitably follow. Some propenſities may 
be ſubdued; but this is a habit ſo unconquerable, 
that the evil is ſeldom eradicated but by death 
itſelf, —By this Practice alſo, the mental Powers 
are enervated, and rendered unſit for action. 
From all which we infer, that Temperance 1s 
neceſſary, both to health of Body and ſanity of 
mind—a truth ſufficiently verified by experience 
and obſervation. If any Virtue have its reward 
here, it is this; or if any Vice receive its puniſh» 
ment in this World, it is intemperance. We ſee 
the fruits of the former, in the bloom of youth, 
in the ſtrength of Manhood, and in the cheerful- 
neſs of old age. But the conſequences of the 
latter are plainly viſible in the emaciated Bodies of 
the luxurious, or thoſe addicted to ebriety; in 
the excruciating Pains they ſuffer from diſcaſe, 
and in their premature deaths. Add to all theſe 
the poverty and diſgrace which many entail on 
their families by their intemperate mode of living, 
and by their fondneſs for giving and receiving 
entertainments ; in which there is often a kind of 
rivalſhip 
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rivalſhip for ſplendour and profuſion. 'This effe& 
is well illuſtrated in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, who ſpent his ſubſtance in jollity and riot; 
and was, at laſt, reduced to want the common 
neceſſaries of life. Mr. Addiſon has remarked, 
that when he beheld a faſhionable Table fet out in 
all its magnificence, he fancied that he ſaw Gouts 
and Dropſies, Fevers and Lethargies, with other 
innumerable Diſtempers lying in ambuſcade 
among the Diſhes. Health is only to be found 
in the ſhort and ſimple repaſt, to which exerciſe is 
the beſt incentive. 

Temperance is alſo a religious "PR But is 
who abuſe the bleſſings of Providence, muſt 
furely be accountable for the miſemployment of 
the Talent committed to their charge. Riches 
were not ſent, that the Poſſeſſors of them might 
ſpend their time in revelling and ſports. But the 
luxurious tables of the Opulent ſufficiently prove 
that if Proſperity have it's charms, it hath alſo 
its temptations. They, who abound in affluence, 
are too apt to ſay, with the Rich Man in the Goſ- 
pel—Take thine eaſe, eat, drink and be merry; 
and to be ungrateful to the ſupreme Giver of all 
good gifts, like the Iſraelites, who murmured, 
though they received food from Heaven—though 
a Table was ſpread for them in the Wilderneſs. 
They eat and drank, and roſe up to play; wholly 
unmindful of the hand that fed them. 

Luxury 
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Luxury and intemperance are particularly fatal 
to the middle orders of Society, who, being enga- 
ged in the offices of a Profeſſion, or the duties of 
an employment, cannot be competent to diſcharge 
either, unleſs they preſerve their Bodies in health, 
and their minds, in ſuch a tone, as, in all emerg- 
encies, to be fit for thought and application. But 
this can never be the caſe, without the ſtricteſt 
moderation and ſobriety. They, who are irregu- 
lar in their modes of life, will be equally irregular 
in their tranſactions of buſineſs; by which means, 
their credit will be diſtruſted, their affairs unhing- 
ed, and their fortunes ruined. 

Amongſt the inferior or lower claſſes of the 
Community, Intemperance will be productive of 
the extremeſt Wretchedneſs and Want. Their 
averſion to an induſtrious occupation, will tempt 
them to the practice of diſhoneſty ; which muſt 
ſooner or later terminate in ignominy and puniſh- 
ment. 

If we are bleſſed with a ſound conſtitution, it 
is our duty to preſerve it. It is a giſt committed 
to our care; which, if we abuſe, we are guilty of 
ingratitude to that Being, who beſtowed on us ſo 
ſingular a favour, But many, preſuming upon 
their natural health and vigour, are thereby tempt- 
ed to a greater freedom in their manner of living. 
For though the eſſects of their Intemperance may 
not be viſible for a time, yet, like a ſlow poiſon, 
its operations will be ſure and certain, by the in- 
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fictions of diſeaſe, and by ſhortening the natural 
term of human life. 

I conclude, then, from what has been aid, 
that the excuſe ſo frequently made for the Intem- 
perate, loſes it's force and validity. 'Theſe Apolo- 
giſts fay, that ſuch Perſons are Enemies ic nobody 
but themſelves: Are they not Enemies to theic 
Creator, whoſe laws they have violated—which 
laws enjoin them % live ſoberly in the preſent 
World; and to take heed, left at any time their 
hearts be over-charged with ſurfeitings? Are they 
not Enemies to their families, whoſe Intereſt and 
Welfare they negleCt ? Are they not Enemies to 
Society, by the pernicious influence of their ex- 
amples; and by contracting debts which they are 
unable to diſcharge ? He that læveth Pleaſure, ſays 
Solomon, Hall be a poor Man, and he that loveth 
Wine and Oil fhall not be rich. 

If theſe are the effects of being much abroad, 
or of keeping much company, it evidently ap- 
pears, that this kind of pleaſure ſhould not be too 
eagerly purſued. There is certainly a greater 
temptation to Exceſs and Intemperance, by fre- 
quenting thoſe Places, where the cuſtom of feaſt— 
ing prevails. It is not there that Cheerſulneſs 
is acquired; nor from thoſe ſcenes which only 
produce a tranſient joy. The delights of Intem- 
perance flouriſh but for a ſhort time; but the 
pleaſures of abſtinence are permanent. Learn 


then to deſpiſe that Mirth whoſe end is ſorrow.— 
I. 
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It is better to go into the Houſe of Mourning, than 


into the Houſe of Feaſling ; that is, we ſhould act 
wiſely to think often on the vanities of life; and 
contemplate thoſe objects, which will promote in 
us a ſerious diſpoſition, as well as thoſe, which 
will excite hilarity and merriment. To this end, 
we ſhould frequently ſhiſt the ſcene. We ſhould 
viſit thoſe who are mourning for the dead; as well 
as thoſe who are feaſting for joy. In the midſt of 
Pleaſure we are apt to be diſſolute - to forget our - 
ſelves, and the inſtability of all human enjoy- 
ments. But the ſad ſpectacle of mortality, leads 
us to reflection, and diſpoſes our minds to calm- 


neſs and ſobriety. 
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* To love Frugality, we muſt practice and enjoy it. It is 
« not thcſe, who are enervated with Pleaſure, that are fond of 
* a frugal Life; neither is it thoſe, who envy and admire the 


Luxury of the Great.“ 
MONTESQUIEV. 


— 


F ROM the conſideration, that there is no Paſ- 
ſion ſo fatal to young Perſons, and particularly to 
your Sex, as the love of Pleaſure, I entered upon 
this ſubject with an intention to examine it in 
every point of view, flattering myſelf, that my re- 
marks might make ſuch impreſſions ou your minds 
as would be of uſe to you in your future conduct. 
I ſhall proceed now to deſcribe farther the uſual 
effects of indulging a propenſity to Pleaſure. And 
if I ſhould repeat any obſervations, which I have 
made before, the repetition will admit of this ex- 
cuſe—that you cannot be too often reminded of 
thoſe errors and miſtakes, which Youth are moſt 
liable to commit. 

The firſt I ſhall mention is this—that an extra- 
vagant fondneſs for gaiety and amuſement is pro- 


duttive of a miſemployment of time. 
I have 
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I have before remarked, that even innocent 
Pleaſures, if immoderately purſued, become cri- 
minal; becauſe they divert the attention from thoſe 
ſerious thoughts and uſeſul applications, to which 
| ſome part of life ſhould be devoted; and from 
which no one ought to plead an exemption. 'The 
higheſt as well as loweſt orders of Society have 
ſome knowledge to attain, and ſome duties to 
perform: But all theſe muſt be negleCted by the 
votaries of Pleaſure ; who, in conſequence, con- 
tract a habit of idleneſs; the effects of which are, 
irreſolution, neglect of order, and the love of 
diſſipation, The mind, that is thus influenced, 
will ſeldom apply to any thing that requires dili- 
gence or reflection; without which there can be 
no improvement in profeſſional knowledge, in 
Science, or in Virtue. It can receive no uſeful 
culture, if continually agitated by the tumults of 
Paſſion. To ſuch Perſons, every ſerious avocation 
has a melancholy aſpect. The propenſity to Plea- 
ſure, which they acquired in early life, increaſes 
in maturer age, and plunges them into ſuch a 
circle of gaieties, as gives them a diſtaſte to a re- 
gular life. But a continued ſucceſſion of amuſe— 
ments is more fatiguing than buſineſs; as they 
fatally experience, whoſe ſituation in life exone- 
rates them from the latter; and who, to alleviate, 
in ſome meaſure, the pangs of indolence, have 
recourſe to the former; which, however, ſoon 
tires and diſſatisfies; though to the buſy and im- 

proved 
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proved mind, diverſions, when rational, and mo- 
derately purſued, give that relief, for which they 
were intended. But when any of your Sex, in 
particular, have been brought up in 1gnorance, 
they are commonly at a loſs, both in the article of 
amuſement and employment. Their incapacity 
will diſqualify them from applying their time to 
uſeful purpoſes; and their want of taſte and good 
ſenſe, will prevent them from making a proper 
choice of diverſions; or even of enjoying thoſ: 
which are pleaſing and inſtructive. 

Be then aſſured, my young Audience, of this 
truth, which, I hope, you will never learn from 
experience that idleneſs is not pleaſure—that it 
is pain—that it is inſupportable. If this diſtemper 
ſhould ſeize you, where would be your remedy ? 
You would feek for it ia amuſement; but here you 


would be diſappointed. Like opiate it would Jul 
your ſenſes for a time; but when its force is ſpent, 
your uncaſineſs would return. 

If Time, as a late Author + has aſſerted, be 
nothing more than a ſucceſſion of ideas and acti- 
ons, it follows, that they, who have thought much 
and done much, in a ſhort period, have in effect 
lived longer, than thoſe whoſe ideas and actions 
have been but few, though their years have been 
many. To apply this maxim, therefore, to your- 
ſelves, I would obſerve, that if, in the courſe of 
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your education, you have applied] your minds to 
ſuch objects of enquiry and improvement, as have 
been the means of bringing before you a variety 
of new ideas, and which have thereby increaſed 
your knowledge, and kept you conſtantly employ- 
ed, you may be then ſaid to have lived longer than 
thoſe, who, though ſuperior to you in age, are 
yet inferior to you in underſtanding ; becauſe, 
having neglected to improve themſelves, during 
the period of education, they have had, in the 
courſe of it, but few things to engage their at- 
tention. Such Perſons, when arrived, perhaps to 
a middle age, are yet but infants in reſpect to 
time, if meaſured by a ſucceſſion of ideas that 
have paſſed in their minds; whereas thoſe, in the 
ſtate of youth, may be ſaid to have attained to 


riper manhood, who have thought and acted to 


more pioumtavc purpoſes, ia their ſmall ſpace of 
exiltence, than the former, in their more extend- 
ed one. This, then, is a very uſeful inference, 
and which I would recommend particularly to your 
notice that our lives, when diverſified by a mul- 
tiplicity of objects, and buſied in a variety of pur- 
ſuits, will certainly be longer, than when dozed 
away in ſloth, inactivity and ſupineneſs ; though, 
1 perhaps, in point of years, they are of leſs dura- 
y tion. 

The conſideration of the ſhortneſs of human 
life is, therefore, very improperly applied by thoſe 
who uſe it as an incentive to Pleaſure ; becauſe, 
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by diſſipation, Time is contrated ; whereas, by 
action, it is conſiderably extended. They, who 
devote themſelves to pleaſure, can find no object 
on which to employ their attention, till the hour 
of diverſion is at hand. We will ſuppoſe, for in- 
ſtance, that they are engaged for ſome evening 
amuſement. 'The interval between that and the 
morning is a ſpace of time, which they would 
wiſh to be annihilated ; becauſe they are not capa- 
ble of employing it; fo that, in fact, it is to them 
no additional meaſure of exiſtence, —But let us 
imagine, that there are otners, who intend with 
the former to partake of the ſame diverſion, but 
whoſe minds and diſpoſitions are totally different. 
„In theſe we diſcover no impatience for the arrival 
„of the evening, nor any lethargy or inactivity dur- 


„ing the progreſs of the day; every part of which 


„has been profitably fo-nt: $9 that it has been to 


them a period of real exiſtence; and they may be 
4 Taid to have added to their lives, not the bare 
ſpace of a natural day, but, in fact, a length of 
„time, in proportion to the improvements they have 
„made, or the benefits they have done to ſociety. 
„And though they have been thus engaged in the 
„day, did they relith the diverſions of the even- 
„ing, as well as the former, who waited ſo anxi- 
x oully for it's arrival, and who fauntered away the 
preceding hours? Doubtleſs they enjoyed them 
„better; becauſe Amutement: thus uſed afford re- 


„lief to the Powers both of Mind and Body, 
which 
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„which have been already ſufficiently exerted and 
4 require reſt, Neither do they receive diſappoint- 
„ment like the others, who anticipated the joys in 
«reverſion at too high a rate. 

Becauſe life is ſhort, we are to ſpend it in Plea- 
ſure, is a ſentiment though flittering, yet falſe. 
Guard, therefore, againſt it's inſinuation; to 
which you may poſſibly be expoſed, in the hour 
of feſtivity; when your imaginations will be then 
warm, and more eafily enticed. It will come re- 
commended to you, by the charms of Poetry and 
Muſic. For in the dreſs of the one, ſuch ſenti- 
ments are uſually cloathed; and the other lends 
it's aid to increaſe their influence. Songs are, in 
general, the vehicle, by which they are conveyed : 
But as theſe are the productions of the ſportive 
Muſe, and are chiefly intended to promote a ſhort 
interval of gaiety and mirth, you are not to ſup- 
poſe, that the Precepts there introduced are always 
conformable to moral truth and propriety ; or that 
they are to be conſidered as uſeful and practical 
maxims. In them you are adviſed to baniſh grief, 
to drive away care, and, ſince life is but a Paſſage, 
to ſtrew the way over with flowers; which expreſ- 
ſions, if literally interpreted, imply, that Man was 
born to trifle away his time, in mirth and gaiety. 
The beſt and moſt favourable conſtruction you can 
put on theſe and ſimilar ſentiments, is that we are 
not to be too ſolicitous about worldly matters; 
and that, at proper ſeaſons, recreation is uſeful 

L. 5 and. 
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and neceſſary. But it is much to be apprehended, 
that this is not the ſenſe; in which they are gene- 
rally received: For which reaſon, I thought it 
proper to caution you againſt any ill impreſſions 
they might make. 

There cannot be a more wretched ſet of Beings 
than thoſe, whoſe whole ſtudy is to diſſipate time, 
becauſe they. cannot enjoy or improve it; and 
whoſe invention 1s on the rack to find out a con- 
ſtant ſeries of diverſions. They are a burthen to 
themſelves ; and their company is inſupportable to 
others—to thoſe, I mean, who are not of the 
ſame temper, or engaged in the ſame idle purſuits. 
Is this a life of Pleaſure ? The moſt that can be 
ſaid in favour of it is, that it's greateſt enjoyments 
are but a ſuſpenſion of Pain, and ſerve only to 
make its Votaries forget their preſent miſery; 
which will, however, return with a keener an- 
guiſh. 

It is not, therefore, from idleneſs, my young 
Friends, that you can receive Pleaſure. Upon 
which account, it is particularly incumbent on 
you, at this period of life, to avoid ſo pernicious 
a habit, which, if once contracted, you will find 
it difficult to conquer. , Wiſdom is not to be ac- 

» quired without aſſiduity and application. It will 
„ never be the lot of thoſe, who conſume the morn- 
„ing in flumbers, and the remainder of the day in 
„ ſauntering and indolence. For believe me, what- 
ever you may think, or however it may appear to 
you, 


— 
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you, from beholding the ſeeming happineſs of 
others, yet an idle life is the moſt painful and the 
moſt miſerable. And this muſt inevitably be your 
portion, if you do not now qualify yourſelves for 
a life of reflection and employment; of which 
the mind of man ſtands ſo much in need, that 
could we indulge ourſelves in indolence, we ought, 
if we could taſte true Pleaſure, to avoid it. But, 
in fact, idleneſs is not the lot of mankind. We 
have all of us, of whatever ſex, rank or condi- 
tion, ſome indiſpenſable duties to perform. 


T he purſuits of Pleaſure are expenſive. This is 


another evil ariſing from the propenſity now un- 
der conſideration. Youth, it muſt be confeſſed, 
are too apt to imbibe notions of extravagance. 
Frugality appears to them a ſordid Virtue; though 
it will be found, in the end, beneficial to them- 
ſelves and to the Public, Prodigality will never 
want for admirers; the aCtion itſelf has ſome- 
thing ſplendid 1n it's appearance. But if the ex- 
travagant ſpend their money profuſely, they fre- 
quently do it from vanity or oſtentation. The 
praiſes they receive are chiefly from Paraſites and 
Dependants, who will doubtleſs flatter that folly 
by which they are benefited ; and extol that pro- 
fuſion, of which they partake. But no real eſteem 


is to be expected from ſuch perſons. When the 


Sources of the Spendthrift's liberality are exhauſt- 
ed, the attendance and adulation of theſe pretend- 


ed friends ceaſe together; probably they join in 
cenſuring 
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cenſuring the imprudence and diſſipation of their 

former generous benefactors; who, in the hour of 

diſtreſs, expect, perhaps, to receive aſſiſtance from 

thoſe; who have been ſo often fed at their expence. 
„But they will find, to their mortification, that the 
1 friends of Proſperity are not always the friends of 
" adverſity. 

Beggary and Want, are, at laſt, the portion of 
the Prodigal. But in ſuch cafes, he 1s not the 
only ſufferer. His bankrupt fortunes will ſome- 
times involve others in diſtreſs. And it may be 
obſerved, that thoſe Perſons, whoſe generoſity is 
ſo much extolled, and who ſpend their money 
with ſuch apparent marks of liberality and uncon- 
cern, are yet churliſh and moroſe, when a juſt 
demand is made upon them by an importunate 
Creditor. His acceſs is, if poſſible, prevented; 
and a variety of ſubterfuges is contrived to evade 
payment; which, however, if they can no longer 
poltpone, it is performed with ſo ill a grace, as 
ſufficiently proves, that nothing but neceſſity could 
induce them to do an act of Juſtice, Would any 
one, who had been privy to ſuch a tranſaction, 
ſuppoſe, that the Perpetrators of it, could be 
laviſh in their expences ? Let bim ſee them after- 
wards, amongſt their companions, and he will 
diſcover no ſigns of Parſimony. Not any coſt is 
ſpared in their diverſions and entertainments. 
Without the leaſt reluctance, they will give to 
thoſe who alk; and lend to thoſe, who want to 

borrow. 
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borrow. —But can this be true generoſity, which is 
ſupported by Practices, that are not honeſt; or 
rather, at the expence of others ? 

If theſe are the conſequences of Prodigality, is 
it not matter of aſtoniſhment, that this vice ſhould 
be ſo captivating to youth? But the fact is, they 
are firſt caught by the ſplendid appearance of it in 
others; and are then induced to imitate it them- 
ſelves. Whereas frugality has but few favourites, 
The prejudices too often conceived againſt it, pro- 
ceed from an opinion, that the frugal are avarici- 
ous. But this is a miſtaken notion. There is a 

wide difference betwixt aeconomy and avarice z 
y becauſe they, who practice the former, not only 
perſorm acts of benevolence, but have it more 
in their power to exerciſe this virtue, than thoſe 
who ſquander their money extravagantly. They 
1 will alfo decently ſupport their rank in ſociety. A 
life of dependance mult be extremely mortifying 
to a liberal mind; and they only can maintain an 
independent ſituation, who have adopted a life of 
frugality; the comforts of which will be laſting : 
But the joys of the Spendthrift are only for a 
zaſon ; and even in his convivial moments, the 
proſpect of indigence will force itſelf upon him, 
and depreſs his ſpirits : And the indigence ariſing 
from Prodigality is commonly treated with con- 
tempt. To be expoſed to this, is a condition ſo 
much to be dreaded, as to afford a ſtrong recom- 


mendation of ceconomy. Huſband thy PofſeJicns, 
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is an ancient maxim; yet our Youth are inclined 
to deſpiſe this frugal virtue; and to admire thoſe 
who make a diſtinguiſhing figure in the world, by 
their expenſive refinements in Juxury. 

Having thus conſidered the ill conſequences of 
expenſive Pleaſures in general, let us next advert 
to their effects on your Sex, in particular. And 
here we will apply our remarks to two different 
ſituations of life that of the unmarried ; and that 
of the married ſtate. yy 

Firſt, A diſpoſition to expence in young un- 
married Women 1s attended with a conſequence 
which they little think of. —To dreſs—to appear 
gay—and to be ſeen in public places, will un- 
doubedly attract the attention of young Men; 
but not of thoſe, with whom a connexion for life 
would be eligible. Deſirous as theſe might be of 

an honourable alliance with your Sex, yet when 
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„they diſcover 2 want of œconomy, and a prone- F 
y nels to extravagance, even in little matters, in ES 
, your own private concerns, in the coſtlineſs of 1 


your clothes, and your little care of them, after 
1 they are purchaſed; and laſtly, in the expendi- 
y ture of money, which you may be allowed, or 
/; which you are permitted to diſburſe, they will 
have reaſon to expect the ſame conduct in affairs 
4 of greater moment; which would, of courſe, be 
productive of evils more alarming and extenſive ; 
becauſe the truſt committed to your charge would 


be more important; And the means of ſupplying 
your 
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your prodigality being leſs confined, you would 
laviſh with more unbounded freedom. Theſe pru- 
dential conſiderations will deter many from offer- 
ing their hands, where their hearts ſeem favour- 

ably diſpoſed ; becauſe, they will be apprehenſive 
of bringing on themſelves a train of expences, 
which their incomes could not ſupport. They 
would, likewiſe, ſuſpect, that the love of domeſ- 
tic retirement, would not be found in thoſe Ladies, 
who have been accuſtomed to a life of gaiety and 
pleaſure. 

There are ſome Females, who juilify this mode 
of living, on the ſcore of fortune ; which they 
either poſſeſs, or are in expectation of. But this 
bait often fails; ſince it has been obſerved, that 
their expences have been frequently not in pro- 
portion to their dowry ; which, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, would be of little advantage: and 

"that a union with a young Woman of Prudence 
u and Frugality, though without fortune, is much 
1 preferable. 

Lycurgus inſtituted many laws for promoting a 
ſpirit of frugality amongſt the Spartan Youth of 
both ſexes. He enacted, that young Women 
ſhould be educated in habits of ceconomy, that 
they might be choſen, not for money, but becauſe 
they were qualified to make good Wives, 

Secondly, If a diſpoſition to expence be hurt- 
ful in your ſex, in the unmarried ſtate, it is much 


more detrimental in the married ; becauſe in the 
| farſt 
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firſt inſtance, its conſequences are confined to 
themſelves; but in the ſecond, they are extended 
to others. The ruin and diſtreſs, which are the 
uſual attendants of profuſion, will fall upon them- 
ſelves and their families. If they are not devoid 
of human feelings, they could not ſurely behold 
ſuch a ſcene without a tear of remorſe. Poverty 
and diſgrace entailed on their huſbands and their 
offspring, are no trifling objects of concern. A 
conduct that could produce theſe muſt be ſtigma- 
tized not only with indiſcretion, but with guilt, 
He, who provides not for his own houſehold, ſays an 
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Apoſtle, is an inſidel. But ſhe who ſquanders that 1 
which is provided, deſerves equal reproach. ks 
Every young Woman, then, before the changes 1 
her condition, ſhould conſider the nature of that, we 
into which ſhe is going to enter; and what thoſe 
5 duties are which will be required of her. The br 
4 prudent management of houſehold matters, as [ 1 
„ have before obſerved, will be her immediate buſi- 1 
„neſs. But if ſhe imagine that the alteration of - 
her name will be a ſanction to her to alter her 1 
manners, that is, to uſe more freedom, and to A 
erigage in more expence, ſhe is a total ſtranger to * 
the domeſtic offices and character. Though ſhe . 
may have Servants to perform the menial employ- bn 
ments of a houſe, yet it 1s her peculiar ſtation to * 
„ ſuperintend them, to act with economy herſelf, of 
„ and to prevent waſte and extravagance in others. 0 
But if an extreme fondneſs for diverſion, for dreſs, pro 


. for 
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for ſhow and for viſiting, be prevalent, all theſe 
affairs muſt be negleQed ; and too much will be 
entruſted to Servants, who, if not faithful and 
honeſt, will not neglect the opportunity given 
them of promoting their own intereſt by pecula- 
tion; or of taking pleaſure and rambling abroad, 
in imitation of thee miſtreſſes. 

The influence of your Sex on the other may 
alſo contribute, in a great meaſure, to prevent 
ſcenes of diſſipation, both at home and abroad, 
ſhould the Huſband diſcover an inclination for 
them. A Miſtreſs of a Family may, by the civi- 
„lity and complacency of her manners, render home 

„ agreeable 3 and the habits of ceconomy it will be 

in her power to introduce, will be very beneficial 

in their effects. But, on the contrary, if, when 
tins ſituated, ſhe ould 2 an unreſtrained in- 
Ree herſelf 5 in a ane circle of receiving 
and paying viſits, ſhe may influence her huſband, 
contrary perhaps to his wiſh, to neglect his own 
afairs, and be totally improvident in his expences: 
An extravagant mode of living will prevail in 
every branch of the family: and Children, inſtead 
of having their minds improved, by prudent max- 
ims and good examples, will acquire no other 
notions, but ſuch as contribute to promote a ſpirit 
of vanity, pride and diſſipation. 

The laſt inference which I ſhall draw from thi 


W to Pleaſure and Diverſions, is this — 
that 
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that though it generally ends in ſatiety and diſap- 
pointment, yet thoſe, who are enger in the pur- 
ſuit, are incapable of reliſhing other amuſements, 
more innocent, and more agreeable to our rational 
nature. 

Though the Beauties of the Country have been 
the conſtant theme of Panegyric, by Moraliſts, 
Poets and Philoſophers, and indeed by every Per. 
ſon of taſte and literature, yet thoſe, who have 
devoted themſelves to town amulements, are not 
ſuſceptible of the delights it affords, or the variety 
of pleaſing objects it exhibits. 

They, who are fond of much company, will 
prefer Cities and large Towns to the Country and 
Retirement. The latter, indeed, will only ſuit 
ſuch as can employ themſelves in rural occupa- 


tions, in falitude, or in domeitic pleaſures. In 


populous Towns, there are greater tcp. wn 


Vice, than in the Country; therefore, a reſidence 
in the latter ſhould be conſidered as the moſt 


y favourable to innocence becauſe there is leſs in- 
„ ducement to expence and diſſipation. Yet how 


diſſatisſied are many with a ſituation, remete from 
Cities, though it has been the envy of ſome, and 
the deſire of others! But theſe are the happy few, 


„who are capable of enjoying the beauties and 
„ tranquillity of a Country liſe; which to rational 
/ Beings, that delight in Nature's feaſts, far excecd 
the crowd and buſtle of a Town. 


Walking 
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Walking in the open air is not only an agreable 
amuſement, by the variety of pleaſing and natural 
objects, which are preſented to the view, but 
affords alſo that gentle exerciſe, which is adapted 
to the ſemale conſtitution, 

A Garden has alſo been eſteemed for it's pecu- , 
liar beauties. Mr. Harvey has made it the ſub- 
jet of religious reſlections: And Mr. Addiſon 
thus ſpeaks of it. © I look upon the pleaſure, 
« which we take in a Garden, as one of the moſt 
« innocent delights of human life, A Garden 
* was the habitation of our firſt parents before 
« the fall, It is naturally apt to fill the mind 
« with calmneſs and tranquiility ; and to lay all its 
turbulent Paſſions at reſt. It gives us a great 
© inſight into the contrivance and wiſdom of 
“ Providence: and ſuggeſts innumerable ſubjects 
for meditation.“ To raiſe the tender Plants 
to obſerve the variegated flowers, and to mark the 
progreſs of vegetation, are grateful amuſements, 
and particularly adapted to the female Mind. 

To look through Nature up to Natures God, 
cannot fail of furniſhing you with uſeful reſlecti- 
ons. A knowledge of the vegetable Kingdom is 
called the ſcience of Botany.“ And the fair 
'« Sex may derive conſiderable advantage from 
* this ſource. The fixed attention, which the 
* compariſon of natural objects, with the deſcrip- 
tions of them neceſſarily requires, will beſtow 
* that ſteadineſs and ſolidity, in which the 

“ female 
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c“ female mind is generally ſuppoſed to be defi. 
«cent. + | 
a The ſtudy of nature, for which the Country is 
x particularly favourable, will never tire. The 
» diverſity of its objeQs will always furniſh ſome. 
a thing new. But ſhould they, who habituate them. 
ſelves to Town Amuſements, retire from theſe 
diſũpated ſcenes, at that ſeaſon of the Year, when 
many of the places of public diverſions are ſhut, 
and betake themſelves to the country, they would, 
however, derive but little pleaſure from the 
change; becauſe their Minds are not prepared to 
enjoy it's natural beauties, or reliſh the calm de- 
lights which it affords. To them, the purling of 
a ſtream—the lowing of herds the bleating of 
Sheep, and even the melody of Birds are but me- 
lancholy ſounds. Rural occupations are too ſim— 
ele to excite the notice of ſuch Perſons, as hare 
been long accuſtomed to exhibitions of artificial 
ſplendour, decoration, and ornament. Hence it 
is, that many have attempted to carry with them 
ſome of the diverſions of the Town; and to dil- 
turb the quiet of retirement, by the noiſe of mirth 
and diverſion. 
The quiet of retirement what a dreadful idea 
to thoſe, who never think ! But the reflecting 
„Mind will not, even in ſolitude, feel itſelf alone. 
„It will conſider itſelf in the preſence of the 
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qgreateſt, and beſt of Beings; with whom it will 
q maintain an intercourſe, by contemplating his per- 
ſections and by conſidering the works of his hands. 
« [t is in the depth of retirement, the ſilence of M 
« Thought and Paſſion, that this inſpiring Pre- 
ſence ſteals upon the mind, and whiſpers a lan- 
« puage, which the heart may hear, but the 
« tongue not expreſs. Nor is it in the Cloſet 
« only that his Almighty voice is heard; but till 
« more in the open air, in the fields, amidſt the 
« general chorus of the Creation, where all 
« around conſpires to raiſe, to ſooth, to harmo- 
“ nize the Soul, and lift it up on wings of 
« Praiſe, to the great Author of Beings and of 
Beauty.“ + 


+ Goadby. 
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— Thought ſond Man 


of thele, and all the thouſand nameleſs Ills, 
That one inceſſant Struggle render Life, 

One Scene of Toil, of Suffering and of Fate, 
Vice in his high Career would ſtand appall'd, 
And heedleſs rambling Impulſe learn to think; 
The conſcious Heart of Charity would warm, 


And her wide Wiſh, Benevolence dilate. 
TRrOM$ON, 


3 


To improve the Temper is one of the princi- 
pal objects of Education. By Temper, I mean, 
in general, a diſpoſition to Virtue or Vice; and 
in particular, thoſe ſeveral propenſities and incli- 
nations which form the character, and govern the 
conduct of every Perſon. Great Talents may be 
obſcured by immoral habits; and whilſt we admire 
the former, we have often roo much reaſon to 


lament the latter. In the one caſe, we contemplate - 


with pleaſure the efforts of human reaſon ; but in 
the other, we pity the depravity of human affecti- 
ons: Yet as the laſt has the greateſt influence on 


Society; and is more obvious to common obſerva- 
tion 
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tion than the firſt, we uſually form our opinions of 
Mankind, not from their abilities, but their man- 
ners. And indeed when we ſee knowledge united 
with bad diſpoſitions, or with a vicious practice, 
it loſes it's value and reſpect. Virtue itſelf is diſ- 


graced, from the conſideration, that thoſe, who 


are-the beſt informed, are the worſt examples of 
their own doctrines, 

It is from moral attainments, that a Character 
is eſtabliſhed. Thoſe, who are deſirous of ac- 
quiring and preſerving a good one, muſt regulate 
their temper in early life; and bring the mind to 
habits of virtue and goodneſs. And as ſocial and 
domeſtic happineſs fo much depends on the tem- 
pers and diſpoſitions of the female Sex, it is a 
duty particularly incumbent on them to order their 
affections aright. A good temper is not always 
conſtitutional: And though ſome have more fa- 
vourable propenſities than others, yet every diſpo- 
ſition is ſuſceptible of improvement. A bad tem- 
per may be reformed by ſeaſonable diſcipline: 
And a good one may be corrupted by neglect. If, 
inſtead of reſtraining an evil inclination, it ſhould 
be encouraged and indulged, the worſt conſequen- 
ces may be expected from it. But if it's malignity 
be checked in due time, that heart, which might 
have been totally depraved, will be prepared for 
the beſl principles and habits. 

To govern the Temper betimes is a very neceſ- 
ſary rule of conduct. I ſhall, therefore, proceed 

to 
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to deſcribe thoſe qualities, of which it may be faid 
to conſiſt. 

The firſt I ſhall mention is Good- nature. Thi; 
is a diſpoſition ſo very comprehenſive, that in 
order to diſplay it in it's full extent, it will be 
neceſſary to diſeriminate thoſe ſeveral particulars, 
which, when combined, conſtitute the happy tem- 
per, that is thus diſtinguiſhed. 

But here I would previouſly obſerve, that we, 
muſt be cautious, leſt we confound Good-nature 
with Good-humour. A Good-humoured Perſon 
may be deſtitute of Good-nature ; but where the 
latter is found, the other will be it's inſeparable 
companion. Yet the World has often miſtaken 
theſe two characters; and a Perſon of Good- 
humour has received the Praiſes due to Good- 
nature. 

Good-natured Perſons are of an even, uniform 
temper, both at home and abroad, in whatever 
circumſtances, and whatever may be the rank or 
condition of thoſe with whom they converſe, or 
have any intercourſe, They are alſo merciful and 
benevolent. 

Good-humoured Perſons are, on the contrary, 
of very fluctuating diſpoſitions. In company, or 
in their convivial moments, they are gay and 
cheerful; and are ready to promote hilarity and 
mirth : But, in their ſamilies, and in their tranſ- 
actions, eſpecially where they are inveſted with 
power, they are frequently moroſe and uncivil ; 

impetuous 
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impetuous and tyrannical. For though they may 
ſometimes perform an /act of beneficence, they 
are, nevertheleſs, ſtrangers to the finer feclings of 
humanity. 

Let us next conſider the effets of Good-nature. 
IIt is that temper of Mind which endeavours to 
promote cheerfulneſs and contentment around us 
to give relief to the indig-nt and needy; to ad- 
miniſter conſolation and advice, to thoſe who are 
afflicted with ſorrow or misfortune; and, in ſhort, 
to contribute to the comforts of life. Such a con- 
duct as this no leſs advances our own happineſs, 
than that of others. There is an undefinable plea- 
ſure in doing good; there is a ſecret ſatisfaction 
in rendering ourſelves agreeable by the ſuavity of 
our manners. Theſe, indeed, are «duties we owe 
to Society, For can it be expected, that others 
will be kind to us, if we ſhew no kindneſs to 
them; or that they will uſe any means for our 
accommodation, when we ourlelves afford nothing 
to the common ſtock ? 

By Good-nature we may alicviate the ordinary 
diſaſters and perplexities of life. But, by a con- 
trary temper, we ſhall rather increaſe them.— 
Sufficient to the day is the evil thereof. We ſhould 
not, then, add to this evil, by afflicting others as 
well as ourſelves, in order to gratify a ſplenetic or 
implacable diſpoſition. This kind of behaviour 
incapacitates us from ſupporting with fortitude, 


thoſe ſeveral accidents and diſappointments, to 
NM which 
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which human life is ſubje&t. For Perſons who 
are always unquiet and diſſatisfied, create to them- 
ſelves imaginary evils. Their Spirits, like the 
troubled Sea, are never at reſt. They repine at 
ſeeing others happier than themſelves. And per- 
haps the misfortunes of their neighbours would 
be to them a ſource of ſecret pleaſure. 

A Univerſal Philanthropy, or a ſpirit of mild- 
n2is and benevolence towards all mankind, is an 
eſſential property of Good-nature; which does 
not conline itſelf to particular ſets or ſocieties, 
but endeavours, as far as it's influence extends, 
to promote general happineſs. There can be no 
greater proof of an illiberal mind, than to deſpiſe 
others, becauſe they are of a different com- 
plexion from ourſelves; becauſe they ſpeak a 
different language; or becauſe they do not join 
with us in the ſame mode of worſhip. This 
behaviour muſt appear very unreaſonable, when 
we conſider, that they, as well as we, are part of 
the human Species; that they are alike ſubject 
to the infirmities of human nature; and that the 
thoughts of Men are free. No authority what- 
ever can deprive thoſe, who are ſubject to it, of 
the liberty of thinking; but it may deny them 
the privilege of expreſſing or publiſhing their 
thoughts. f we live under a milder Govern- 
ment than others; if we enjoy more of the 
bleſſings of life than fall to their lot, we ſhould 


not, on that account, treat them with contempt. 
Such 


Such a conduct would be an ungrateſul return 
for the peculiar favours we poſteſs; it would be 
a miſapplication of that freedom in which we 
participate; and which a benevolent Man would 
wiſh to ſee extended to the whole human race. 
Thoſe, who are unhappily born to Servitude, and 
deprived of the benefits of Education, are intitled 
to our Pity and Compaſſion. A Fellow-Creature 
in diſtreſs, of whatever natien—of whatever reli- 
gion, has a claim to our humanity. To confine 
our civilities to thoſe only, who ſpeak as we ſpeak, 
or think as we think—to be ſo far attached to any 
particular ſyſtem, as to deſpiſe all other ſects, is a 
mark either of mental] weakneſs, or of an un- 
charitable diſpoſition. It certainly betrays a want 
of that ſenſibility, which is the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of Good-nature. The benevolent 
Samaritan could aſſiſt a Jew in diſtreſs, though 
one of his own Countrymen had paſſed him by 
with neglect. | 

We are too apt to aſſume an arrogant ſupe- 
riority, on account of the colour of the ſkin. 
Hence it is, that the Negro Tribe have been con- 
ſidered as a ſpecies ſubordinate to the reſt of man- 
kind; though inhabiting Countries luxuriouſly 


fertile, and though poſſeſſing mental faculties as * 


capable of improvement as any other race of hu- 
man Beings. The treatment, which they have 
ſometimes met with from their Maſters, is not 
only diſgraceful to that complexion of which they 

M 2 boaſt, 
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recommended by the Chriſtian Relioion, 
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or ſo flagrant, as have been repreſented. 


ſavage lite. 


od boaſt, but alſo to their ſcelings as Men; and te 
thoſe divine precepts of cempaſſion and kindneſs, 


It is to 


be hoped, h.werer, for the credit of human na- 
ture, that the Inſtances of crue!ty which have 
been lately publiſhed by the Advocates for the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, are not ſo numerous 


Their 


zeal, though in a good cauſe, has probably in- 
duced them to exaggerate facts, Neither is it juſt 
to condemn the conduct of all, for the mhumanity 
of a few. There is no doubt, however, but the 
late diſcuſſion will tend to meliorate the condition 
of ſlavery; till at laſt the bleſſings of freedom and 
civilization may extend to thoſe Countries whoſe 
inhabitants are ſubject to all the oppreſſions of 
arbitrary power, and to all the wretchedneſs of 


| Charity 1s one of the peculiar properties of 
i Good-nature. Poverty and Want ſhould at all 
|| times excite commiſeration ; but our indigent Re- 
lations, if we have any, ſhould particularly expe- 
Fit rience our benevolence. All have not equal abi- 


ilties to aſſiſt the needy; but there are very few, 
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11 | | who have it not in their power to adminiſter ſome 
1 kind of relief. The emotions of ſympathy, at 
leaſt, are pleaſing; and eſpecially in young People, 
who, as yet unacquainted with the arts of hypo— 
eriſy and diſſimulation, which are too often prac- 
tied to awaken pity, can have no plea for inſenſi- 


bility. 
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bility. Their hearts ſhould be ſuſceptible to a tale 
of woe; on which if it ſhould make no impreſſion, 
I am fearful that they are callous to every gene- 
rous feeling. If, thus cariy in life, they can be- 
hold unmoved the tear oi Citireſs; and paſs by the 
ſorm of miſery, without compailion, they betray 
a diſpoſition, which may, ia the end, lead them 
into acts of unkindneſs. 

I am not here pleading ſor the exerciſe of Cha- 
rity, without any controul or limitation. Good- 
nature does not conſiſt in beſtowing it's favours 
on all alike. It diſtinguiſhes merit. It encourages 
the deſerving. It protects the oppreſſed ; and par- 
ticularly thoſe, who, not through vice, but mis- 
fortune, or the injuſtice of others, are labouring 
under the calamities of life. My obſervation went 
no farther than to intimate, that, in young Per- 
ſons, an indiſcriminate diſtribution of the ſmall 
relief it might be in their power to beſtow, is an 
excuſable weakneſs ; becauſe, if they do err, it is 
on the fide of humanity : and is a proof of an 
amiable temper. When their judgments are matu- 
red by experience, they will have prudence enough 
to direct them in the manner of conferring bene- 
fits. And when I ſee a young Lady, who can 
debar herſelf any little gratification for the ſake 
of relieving an object in diſtreſs, I am convinced 
that ſhe is poſſeſled of all that ſympathy, which 
does honour to her Sex; in whom we expect a 
greater portion of the milk of human kindneſs. 


Here 
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Here I would juſt obſerve, that there is a pro. 
fuſe generoſity, which is often miſtaken for Good- 
nature. Such Perſons are liberal through often. 
tation; and they frequently confer their favours 
on Paraſites and Flatterers; till perhaps, at laſt, 
thoy involve themſelves in ruin. Economy is by 
no means inconſiſtent with true generoſity. Good 
zature ſteers the middle courſe, betwixt extrava. 
gance on the one hand, and covetouſneſs on the 
other. But the fact is, the Avaricious have 
ſtopped up every avenue through which compaſſion 
may aſſail the heart; though Benevolence is one of 
the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the Chriſtian 
Þ ebgion. There is no Virtue more forcibly, or 
more repeatediy inculcated than this. The dScrip- 
tures abound with adn onitions 79 do geod—to feed 
the hungry—to cleath the naked, and to viſit the 
diſtreſſed. 

Though a benevcl2nt temper is ſo warmly re- 
commended in the ſacred writings, yet a want of 
it is often vindicated, by the moll frivolous ex- 
cules. Charity, it is obſerved by ſome, legins at 
home. But this proverb is frequentiy perverted ; 
and ſerves at beſt, but as a weak apology for a 
ſelfiſh conduct. The welfare of our own families 
ought, undoubtedly, to be the firſt object of our 
temporal concern: ſtill we are commanded 7 
miniſter one to another, acesrding as we have res 
cei ved the gift. The poor widow, who beſtows 
her mite, diſcovers as charitable a diſpoſition, as 
the 
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the Affluent, who make large donations. And, 
indeed, a variety of occaſions may offer, wherein 
we may exerciſe benevolence, though it ſhould not 
be in our power to give alms. 

But the Rich are, in a particular manner, ex- 
horted to de goed and dijiribute. All frivolous 
excuſes, where there is abundance, will only re- 
flect diſhonour on thoſe who make them. Say nat 
unto thy Neighbour, go and come again; and to- 
morrow 1 will give, when thou haſt it by thee. 
This is often a pretence to ſilence importunity; 
or to remove from our ſight objects of compaſſion, 
without any deſign of giving relief on the morrow; 
though were it ſincere, yet a benc faction, by delay, 
loſes its importance. A ſmall aſliitance, rendered 
in the time of need, is frequently of more uſe, 
than a large one, if poſtponed to a ſuture day. 
How many miſerable Beings are now ſunk in vice 
and poverty, who might have been virtuous and 
happy, had ſome kind Friend, like a Guardian 
Angel, ſtepped in, at the criſis of misfortune, and 
afforded them a ſeaſonable aid! 

But the Avaricious are not the only Perſons 
who neglect the performance of works of charity. 
The votaries of diſſipation are fo inceſſantly enga- 
ged in ſcenes of luxury and riot, as to have no 
conception, that whilit they are feaſting for joy, 
there are others afilifted with penury, or mourn— 
ing for grief.— But could fuck Perſons experience, 
tor a ſhort time only, the ſtroke of adverſe for- 
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tune, how, ſoon would they learn the difference 
between real and imaginary wants—between the 
cravings of hunger, and the calls of luxury! 
Whilit they fare ſiumpiuciſiy every doy, the Mendi- 
cant at their door 1s refuſed, perhaps, the crumbs 
which fall from their table. What an unkind re- 
turn to that Providence, who has liberally ſupplied 
them with the good things of this life]! For wide 
as the diſnroportion may be betwixt the Rich and 
the Poor, yet they are Brethren—the children of 
one ſupreme Being. They, therefore, who mock 
the Poor, reproach their Mater. But why, it may be 
aſked, has this common Father, diſpenſed his gifts, 
with ſo unequal a hand? Why 1s one pining in 
want, and another abounding in ſuperfluity ? Not 
from motives of partial affection. The Wealth 
of this Man, or the Poverty of that, is no proof 
that the former 1s a favourite, or the latter an 
outcaſt, of Heaven. The general good of the 
whole requires an unequal diſtribution of tem- 
poral poſſeſſfions; but undoubtedly with a view, 
that all, in ſome degree or another, ſhould partake 
of them. 1he Poor are particularly recommended 
to the attention of the affluent. Charge them, 
ſays St. Paul to his Son Timothy, 20% are rich in 
ths Weorld, that they do good ; that they be rich in 
good wirks ; ready to difiribute ; avilling io commu— 
nicate, Upon this principle alone we may recon- 
cile the benevolence of the Deity to what may 


appear a partial diſtribution. But there will be 
ne 
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no cauſe for murmuring, when we conſider that 
all theſe inequalities will be brought to account 
hereafter, at the final retribution, when the time 
of trial or probation is over. The Parable of the 
Rich Man puts this queſtion beyond all doubt. 
He in this life abounded with wealth ; and enjoyed 
every luxury, but that of doing good. Lazarus, 
or the Poor Man, was not permitted to taſte of his 
bounty, though reduced to a ſtate of extreme 
miſery and want.—Their future ſituations, after 
death, may be clearly inferred from the addreſs 
of Abraham to the Rich Man.—Sor, ſaid he, 
remember, that thou in thy lifetime, received/t thy 
good things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil things ; 
but now he is coniferted, and thou art tormented. — 
There is no article in the Chriſtian Religion more 
evident than this, that Men will be rewarded in 
proportion to the good they have done. Vith 
| the ſume meaſure that ye mete withal, it ſhall be 
meaſured to you again. He wia ſezbeth ſparingly 
ſhall reap ſparingly ; but he who ſoweth plentifully 
ſhall reap plentifully. It is not ſaid, becauſe of 
your belief in ſuch a doCtrine or ſuch an opinion, 
you have been a good and faithful Servant, but 
becauſe you have aſſiſted thoſe who were in need. 
Good-nature is likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, not only 
by the favour done, but alſo by the mode of doing 
it. A benefit may be conferred in ſo ungracious 
a manner, as to cancel the obligation. When 
aſſiſtance be given grudgingly, and, as it were, 
M 5 by 
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by compulſion; or, when they who do an act 
of benevolence, afterwards boaſt of it, or publiſh 
it to the World, the action loſes all it's merit. 
When they, who relieve, criminate without cauſe 
thole who are relieved, they both add to, and 
inſult, their diſtreſs. Many are reduced by mis. 
fortune from competency to want. Theſe would 
be more hurt by a favour ill-beſtowed, than if it 
had been withheld. The patronage of the Proud 
is grievous, But they who do good, from a Phi- 
lanthropy of Temper, or from a Chriſtian Prin- 
ciple, will find out the retreats of indigent merit, 
and ſccretly reward it. They will not, like the 
Pharifee, do their alms in public to be ſeen of 
Men, but in fo private a manner, that their lit 
hand will net Enow -avhat their right hand doth. 
They will imitate the example of our Saviour. 
He not only was conſtantly employed in doing 
good; but he charged thoſe, whom he had healed 
of any diſeaſe, not to declare it. See the tell no 
man, was his conitant expreſſion. 

But good- nature does not confine itſelf to our 
own ſpecies. It extends to the Brute Creation, 
who are equally ſubject to pain wich ourſelves. 
To torment, therefore, any animal, becauſe it is 
in our power, is ſuch an act of cruelty, as I 
ſhould be concerned to ſee young Perſons commit. 
You ſhould not only diſcourage the leaſt inclina- 
tion, in yourſelves, of inflicting any barbarity on 
Brutes, but you ſhould alſo expreſs your deteſta- 

tion 
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tion of it in others. When it be neceſſary to de- 
ſtroy them, either for ſubſiſtance, or becauſe they 
are noxious, it ſhould be done with all poſſible 
tenderneſs; and in a manner, by which the leaſt 
pain can be given: But to prolong the pangs of 
death, in order to gratify a pampered appetite, or 
a depraved humour, denotes a ſavage or unfeeling 
diſooſition. The Love, which Parents have for 
their offspring, 1s extended through all animal life. 
To rob, therefore, the poor Bird of its young, is a 
ſpecies of wanton barbarity. 

The inferior creatures are ſubject to our ſuperior 
power or ſagacity. But the divine Creator, whoſe 
mercy is over all his works, did not give us domi- 
nion over the Beaſts of the Field, that we ſhould 
exerciſe it with ferocity. Their uſefulneſs to us 
demands, in return, our care and protection. 
Let how often do we ſee them treated in fo barba- 
rous a manner, as if they were void of all ſenſa- 
tion! But, ſays Shakſpeare, 


the poor Beetle which we tread upon, 
In corporal ſufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a Giant dies. 


The public Games of the Romans, which I 
have already mentioned, redounded but little to 
their credit as a civilized nation. At them wild 
Beaſts were frequently exhibited, fighting with 
one another, or with Men, trained to exerciſes 


of 
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of this kind.— But though, in our own country, 
we are ſtrangers to this ſort of diverſions, yet 
ſome remains of a ſimilar inclination, are ſtill to 
be ſeen amongſt us. The cruel Sports, which 
were formerly ſo common, are now, in a preat 
meaſure, ſuppreſſed, by the humane interpoſition 
of the Magiſtrate. Yet Animals are frequently 
tortured in our Streets for the amuſement of the 
Populace. And there are ſome places of genteel 
reſort, not altogether free from this reproach ; 
where brute Creatures are introduced in a variety 
of Attitudes, for the entertainment of the Spec— 
tator. This muſt certainly be conſidered as a 
ſpecies of cruelty ; becauſe they could not have 
been prepared for theſe exhibitions, without a 
previous ſevere diſcipline.— Vou ſhould, therefore, 
avoid every ſpectacle of this kind; becauſe of it's 
tendency to render you inſenſible to the feelings of 
others. 

Lou know, by experience, that Pain is an un- 
pleaſing ſenſation. You ſhould, therefore, com- 
miſerate, and, if poſſible, alleviate the Pangs of 
Animals. Lo be diverted with them diſcovers a 
temper prone to cruelty, from which all your 
Sports ſhould be totally exempt. To torture Flies, 
Birds, or other diminutive Creatures, which are 
too often the objects oi juvenile paſtime, is both 
barbarous and cowardly. It is barbarous, becauſe 
it is wantonly inflicting an evil upon Beings, 
whole bare exiſtence 1s their only enjoyment, It 
is 
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is cowardly, becauſe they are not able to defend 
themſelves from your aſſaults. A geod Man, ſays 
Solomon, regardeth the life of his Beaſt. From the 
ſame benevolent - principle, Moſes directed the 
Jews, not to muzzle the ox, when he treadeth out 
the Corn; as if he had ſaid, Permit the poor 
Animal to taſte of the grain, whilſt he is labour- 
ing to ſeparate it from the chaff, for your ule. 

To conclude in the Words of the Author of 
the Polite Lady. © Cheriſh and cultivate Bene- 
« yolence, or an univerſal love and good-will to 
« all your Fellow-creatures without exception, 
« For however diſtinguiſhed by country, climate, 
« language, or complexion ; by difference of re- 
« ligion or politics; by wealth or poverty, or by 
« any other circumitances, we are all the Children 
te of the ſame Parent; we are all Members of the 
« fame family, and, therefore, ſhould treat one 
« another with the tender affection of Brothers 
« and Siſters. The black African, the tawney 
« American, and the white European, are equally 
« intitled to our good wiſhes and friendly aſſiſt- 
« ance. It 1s of no conſequence where they 
« were born, what language they ſpeak, or what 
« religion they proſeſs; whether they are high or 
“% low, rich or poor: It is enough that they are 
“ human creatures; that alone gives them a claim 
« to our benevolence and good-will. 
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LECTURE XVI. 


To err is human; to forgive, divine. 
Porr. 


Cpoop-naronn is a very eſſential quality in 
forming the temper. On which account I pro- 
poſed, in my preceding Lecture, to defcribe to 
you thoſe ſeveral Properties of which it is com- 
pounded. Benevolence, Compaſſion and forgive- 
neſs of Injuries are its uſual emanations. The 
two firſt have been already conſidered. I procced 
now to the laſt. 

It has been ſaid of ſome, that they are warm 
in their attachments, but implacable in their ani- 
moſities: Or, in other words, that they are allec- 
tionate Friends, but bitter Enemies. Now it is 
poſſible, that their motives for kindneſs to thoſe 
whom they like; or unkindneſs to thoſe, whom 
they diſlike, are equally capricious. But ſuppo- 
ſing that the former are deſerving of their ſavours; 
and that the latter, by fome imprudent ſtep, or 
by ſome improper condu, have incurred their 
diſpleaſure, yet t diſcover it in as of reſent- 
| ment, 
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ment, is no proof of a good temper, or of a 
noble mind. 

To convince you of the odious nature of Re- 
renge, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that it is 
ſed by batred, and is attended by a train of evils ; 
that ſtrife and enmity, oppreſſion and injuſtice 
mark it's progreſs; that it tends to diſturb the 
peace of ſociety; and that the miſchiefs it occa- 
ſions are frequently irreparable. We are com- 
manded 79 /zve one another, becauſe Love worketh 
10 UI to it's neighvour ; But Revenge, on the con- 
trary, excites Men to commit every ſpecies cf 
cruelty and wrong. 

Anger, though dreadfu! in it's appearance, and 
oftentimes horrid in it's eſtects, is yet but a ſhort- 
lived Paſſion; whereas Revenge is of long con- 
tinuance, and deliberate in it's operations. Per- 
ſons of vindictive difpoſitions retire into their 
cloſets to nouriſh their reſentments, and to medi- 
tate on miſchief, Give the angry Man but time 
to cool, and he forgets the provocation which he 
has received : But the Kevenrctul hides the malice 
of his heart, by wearing a ſnitle on his counte- 
nance. He plans his deligns in ſecret ; he revolves 
them in his mind ; and watches an opportunity to 
put them into exccution. ] |;ought and reflection, 
which, in moſt caſes, contr!bute to meliorate the 
Temper, and divert it from any evil purpoſe, 
ſerve only to aggravate the reſentment of him, 
who is determined on vengeance, 


But 
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But ſhall Man, ſubject to infirmities himſelf, ſo 


| ſeverely puniſh the faults of another? We are, 


on every account, unfit Judges in our own cauſe. 
Our minds are liable to prejudice, from a variety 
of motives. We are, therefore, incompetent to 
determine 1mpartially: And ſo much are we 
biaſſed by Seif-love, that we often paſs ſentence 
on our adverſary, without condeſcending to hear 
his defence. Perbaps the affront given was not 
intentional; or will admit of many palliations. 
Perhaps the ofſicious interpoſition of others has 
magnified the injury by miſrepreſentation. But 
admitting it to be as great as we ſuppoſe, yet the 
Aggreſſor, by lenient treatment, may be convicted 
of his fault, and be diſpoſed to make a proper 
conceſſion. 

If, in a moral ſenſe, we are not qualified to 
revenge our own cauſe; neither are we, in a 
political one. The community, of which we 
are Members, has made ample proviſion for the 
diilribution of Juſtice, and for redreſſing the 
wrongs done by one man to another. But even in 


this caſe, when we are obliged to have recourſe. 


to the laws of our Country, either to recover our 


right; or to proſecute a criminal for offences com- 


mitted ; yet this ſhould be done, not through 
animoſity and revenge; but with moderation, and 
ſrom a ſenſe of public duty. 

Neither ought we, as Chriſtians, to revenge 


our own c:ule, lor ſuppoſing the offence to 
be 


FT 
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be of chat nature as is not cognizable by human 
laws, yet let us refer it to that ſupreme Judge, 
who will finally determine betwixt Man and Man, 
and who is perfectly acquainted with the motives 
of all our actions. 

It has been obſerved by ſome, that Revenge 
is ſweet, But were we to enquire into the 
truth of this remark of thoſe perſons, who have 
encouraged this vindictive Spirit, and have watch- 
ed every opportunity of retaliating on thoſe who 
have offended them, they would ſay, if they dared 
to make an ingenuous confeſſion, that, during 
the whole time of this ſuſpence, till the day of 
Triumph arrived, in which they hoped to have 
full ſatisfaction of their adverſary, their thoughts 
had not been free from inquietude. Obliged, 
perhaps, to aſſume the appearance of Friendſhip 
whilſt they were meditating a blow, their hypocriſy 
was painful to them. And when they imagined 
that they had gratified their reſentment, and that 
their minds world be at Peace; their conſciences 
convicted them of guilt, and overwhelmed them 
with remorſe. The reproaches of others ſerved 
hkewtife to aggravate their ſelf- condemnation. 

Revenge is frequently more hurtful to thoſe 
Perſons, who are under the influence of this 
baneful Paſſion, than to thoſe who are the ob- 
jects of it; becauſe the laſt are often out of 
the reach of their malice. The darts they throw 
at others may fall to the ground, without doing 


aux 
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any miſchief; or they may recoil upon themſelves, 
But ſuppoſing that they took effect, can they re- 
ceive pleaſure from beholding another involved in 
the diſtreſs, which they have inflited ? If it ſhould 
afterwards appear that the injury, which they thus 
revenge, was only an imaginary one; aud that no 
provocation had been really given, how painful 
muſt be their reflections! 

Clemency forms ſo eſſential a part of good. 
nature, that they, who poſſeſs this benignant 
temper, are at all times diſpoſed to forgive an 
offence. By ſo doing, they will, in a manner, 
diſarm their enemy; and perhaps convert. his 
enmity into friendſhip. Or if their lenity ſhould 
not have the deſired effect, yet they will meet 
with a ſufficient recompence from the tranquillity 
of their own minds. For hatred and revenge are 
perpetual ſtings in the breaſts of thoſe who har- 
bour them. They are afflicted by the pain which 
they give to another. But if it be not in their 
power to gratify their reſentment; or if, out of 
prudence, they ſmother, not extinguiſh the flame, 
vet it will be a perpetual ſource of ſecret grief. 
Yer ſhould an opportunity of Revenge offer itſelf, 
the Perſon on whom it falls, may deſpiſe their 
feeble efforts, and increaſe their diſappointment 
by the moſt mortifying contempt. 

We cannot, indeed, eſteem thoſe who have 
done us wrong. Neither does Religion, or our 
own ſafety require, that we ſhould tike them to 
our 
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our boſoms. But it is a Chriſtian and a practica- 
ble duty to forgive an injury; and, inſtead of re- 
taliating on the Aggreſſor, to compaſſionate his 
unhappy temper. Yet there are, in the World, 
Perſons of fuch implacable diſpoſitions, that they 
never can be perſuaded to paſs by the ſmalleſt 
affront, From this principle ſtarted up that 
horrid Phantom called modern honour, which 
purſues, even to blood, a perſonal indignity ; 
though, perhaps, trifling in it's nature, unim- 
portant in it's conſequences, and probably com- 
mitted without any deſign of offending. 

But what is hoancur, which makes ſo diſt in- 
guiſhed a figure, in the annals of the preſent age? 
One, unacquainted with it's hiſtory, would con- 
clude, that thoſe, who profeſſed it, were aQuated 
by a nice ſenſe of right and wrong ; that they 
were juſt in all their dealings; that they were 
more anxious to redreſs the wrongs ct another, 
than to revenge their own; and that their inter- 
courie with the world, particularly with the 
ſemale Sex, was marked for generoſity and can- 
Cour. Eut the occurrences of modern times 
evidently ſuow, that no word in the Engliſh Lan- 
guage is more perverted. The heroes of thefe 
days, Who enliit under the banners of honour, 
will probably refuſe to pay their juſt debts; and 
will diſmpate their time and their money at the 
Gaming Table, at Brothels, and in ebriety. Yet 


if you queſtion their veracity, arraign their miſ- 
conduct, 
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conduct, claim your rights, or demand reſtitution 
for the ill they have done, they will tell you, that 
they will vindicate their honour by the ſword, 
They will, perhaps, injure the Wiſe or the Daugh- 
ter of their Friend: who, ſhould he accuſe them 
of their peridy and baſcneſs, mult expoſe his life 
to make reparation for the infult he has thus 
offered to thoſe votaries of honour. 

Nations have been frequently involved in all the 
calamities of War, in conſequence of the perſonal 
hatred or quarre!s of individuals. But civil Wars, 
that is, thoſe unhappy contentions, which bare 
frequently happened among! the ſame I'cople, 
and in the ſaine Country, have, in general, been 
conducted with the greateſt rancour and malice. 
Revenge has driven both Parties to acts of ſavage 
barbarity. 

England has been the Theatre of much conſu- 
ſion and bloodihed by civil wars. The louſcs of 
York and Lancalter, by their mutual Hatred and 
Jealouſies, irritated their ſeveral Pertizans to acts 
of Crueity and Revenge. The religious diſſenf- 
ons of the ſixteenth Century were produclive of 
horrid maſſicres and inhuman flaughters, Many 
Proteſtants ſuifered death, to gratify the malice 
and reſentment of their encmics; whoſe haired 
they had incurred, because the) prefumed to dif- 
fer from them in opinion. But theſe miſguided 
Zealots had forgotten that benevolent precept of 
the Goſpel, which exhorts Men to ble/s theje that 
curſe 
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urſe them. So that had they received an injury 
from thoſe, whom they perſecuted, their conduct 
was unjuſtiſiable by the principles of that Religion, 
whoſe ſtandard they had erected. But how much 
more criminal muſt their conduct appear, when 
it is obſerved, that the wretched objects of their 
fury had done them no harm; but were ſingled 
out for deſtruction, only becauſe they dared to 
worſhip the Deity, in a manner different from 
their Perſecutors |! 

But there is no need to ſearch Hiſlory ſor ex- 
amples of the pernicious effects of Hatred and 
Revenge. Daily obſervation will convince us of 
the fatal conſequences of theſe Paſſions. They 
have diſturbed the Peace of Families. They have 
ſet the neareſt Relations at variance, and have 
been productive of much domeltic unhappineſs. 

You are directed, 4% love your Neighbour as 
your/o/f, This precept, punctually obſerved, will 
induce you to form the generous reſolution of 
hurting no one, in word or in deed. Thus deter- 


mined, every motive for Revenge will be done 


away. "Thoſe, whom you love, will certainly 
experience from you nothing but kindneſs and 
civility z and you will not hate even thofe, whom 
you cannot eſteem. Now where there is no 
hatred, there can be no Revenge. Endeavour, 
therefore, to cultivate this amiable principle of 
Goodwill toxwards Men, as the on! y means of pro- 
curing Peace on Earth. And this will ever be the 

| conduct 
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conduct of thoſe, who act from the impulſe of 
good- nature. They conſider, in the firſt place, 
that the deſigns of thoſe Perſons, who have offend. 
ed them, might not have been ſo bad, as the fact 
itſelf, ſeparately conſidered, would induce them 
to believe; and, in the ſecond, that they them. 
ſelves, from ſome falſe notion perhaps of perſonal 
importance, might have put a worſe conſtruction 
upon the aCtion itſelf, than it deſerved. And 
this caution is the more neceſſary, when it is 
obſerved, that, betwixt contending Parties, each 
thinks itſelf aggrieved. But ſuppoſing the injury 
to be clear and indubitable, yet if the Offender 
acknowledge his error, ſuch candour is intitled to 
our ſincereſt forgiveneſs : For who are there that 
ſhall ſay, they are without fault? And if we for— 
give not another, how ſhall we expect pardon 
ourfelves? Or, ſuppoſing, in the laſt inſtance, 
that the Perſon offending will make no reparation 
to the Perſon injured, yet if it be not of that 
nature as to require the hand of juſtice to inter- 
fere, a benevolent mind will forgive the offence, 
though it might be imprudent any longer to repoſe 
confidence in the offender. But, on the contrary, 
to lie in wait for revenge, argues a malevolent 
temper, and is a conduct not much unlike the 
Aſſaſſin, who ſtabs his enemy in the dark. 

To forgive an injury, may be thought, perhaps, 
an hard duty. It was doubtleſs thought ſo by 


the Heathens; becauſe it is not ranked amongſt 
their 
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their virtues. The Romans eſteemed it merito- 
rious for a Son to revenge the wrongs his Father 
had received, on the Poſterity of the Aggreſſor. 
Some of their falſe Gods are deſcribed as im- 
placable and revengeful. A like vindiftive temper 
- ſeems to have actuated the Jews. But the Reli- 
gion we profeſs breathes a milder ſpirit ; and I will 
challenge the Writings of antiquity for an example 
equal to that of the great Author of Chriſtianity, 
forgiving his Enemies at the very time they were 
unjuſtly putting him to death. Had the Heathen 
World furniſhed ſuch an initance of Moderation, 
on the one hand, and Heroiſm on the other, in 
what ſtrains of Panegyric would their Writers have 
publiſhed it ! But becauſe this remarkable example 
of kindneſs in the pardon of injuries is related in 
a Book that is familiar to us, we are too apt to 
overlook it's dignity and importance. The warm- 
eſt Admirers of ancient Philoſophy would ſearch 
in vain for a ſentiment ſo noble and generous a3 
that which proceeded from the mouth of the 
Meſhah when expiring—F#ather, ſays he, forgive 
them (that is, his Perſecutors)—/hey know not wha 
they ds. | 
The example of our Saviour is frequently re- 
commended to our imitation, with reſpect to this 
duty of the fergiveneſs of injuries, Though he 
went about doing good, yet no man experienced 
greater inſults than he did. But he bore them 
with the moſt patient reſignation; and exhorted 
his 
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his ſollowers, not te recompence evil for vil, 
Though this 1s not the perfeCtion of the Chriſtian 
Law, with reſpect to the exerciſe of the ſocial 
affections, yet the Heathens were ſtrangers even 
to this part of it: For they were implacable in 
their reſentments; and thought it an act of Juſtice 
to revenge an mjury. In compariſon of which, 
the forbearing to retaliate a wrong muſt appear 
meritorious. But our Saviour extends the Pre- 
cept ſtill farther Love your Enemies ; Do good to 
them that hate you. This will be an inſtance of 
true greatneſs and magnanimity of mind. To 
receive an injury, and confer a benefit on the 
Aggreſſor, will be a triumph of the nobleſt kind; 
becauſe it will be a victory over ourſelves, The 
divine Author of this Precept has condeſcended 
to aſſign a reaſon in vindication of it's propriety. 
If ye love them who love you, whit reward have ye? 
Dae nit even the Publicans the ſame ? To be good 


to thoſe, who have been good to you, may be 


conſidered as an act of Gratitude, though not of 
Generoſity. Even Men, who are the outcaſts of 
Society (for ſuch were the Publicans in the opinion 
of the Jews) are not deſtitute of a proper ſenſe of 
favours received. 

Forgiveneſs is due even to an enemy. And 
though in the preſent ſtate of political Society, 
War is one of thoſe evils which ſeem unavoid- 
able, yet it may, and ought to be, conducted with 


humanity. The Romans diſgraced their national 
character, 
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character, by the treatment of their Prifoners 
who were often put to death; or, if ſpared, were 
led in chains 'through the city, to grace the tri- 
umph of their Conqueror. But to the credit of 
modern times be it ſpoken, the Captives of War 
experience that tenderneſs, which is due from one 
fellow. creature to another. 

This duty of forgiving injuries is farther re- 
commended to us, from the conſideration, that 
if we forgive Men their treſpaſſes, our heavenly 
Father will ale forgive us. 1f we are ſo uncha- 
ritable as not to pardon thoſe who have offended 
us, how can we expeCt pardon of our offences at 
the great day of retribution ! And there are none 
ſo upright as to ſtand in no need of forgiveneſs. 
Human nature is frail and liable to err: But how 
can we aſk for a remiſſion of our faults, if we 
are inexorable to the ſupplications of our Brother, 
for the pardon of his |! 

Our Prayers can be of no avail, unleſs they are 
offered with a charitable temper. We rather in- 
voxe the vengeance of Heaven, when we ſay— 
Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as wwe forgive them that 
treſpaſs againſt us—and yet continue in hatred 
and malice againſt our neighbour. What is this 
but challenging the Juſtice, not entreating the 
mercy of the Deity ? Thoſe, therefore, who join 
in this petition, with rancour in their hearts, do 
ſurely not conſider it, in it's full extent and mean— 
ing. Inſtead of a Peace-offering it muſt be in 
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them an imprecation. Every malicious purpoſe 
they retain againft others, ſubjects them, accord- 
ing to their own prayer, to the ſevere law of re- 
taliation ; becauſe they pray to be forgiven, in the 
ſame manner in which they forgive. | 
Though this duty of forgiveneſs be ſo pleaſing 
in theory, yet how little is it regarded in prac. 
tice ! How often do we hear it obſerved by many 
who think themſelves injured, that they can forgive, 


tut not forget“ This is doing the buſineſs by 


halves. For whilſt they retain in memory, a 
ſenſe of the injury, their forgiveneſs cannot be 
complete. Though they may ſtifle their Revenge, 


yet ſtill there are diſlike and enmity lurking with · 


in; and they might feel a reluCtance in doing a 


good office, were it in their power. 
You ſee, then, how amiable is this Virtue of 


forgiving injuries; but, on the contrary, how 


odious is Revenge | Thoſe, who practice the one, 


are eſteemed for their clemency and forbearance ; 
thoſe, who cheriſh the other, are dreaded for the 
miſchief they are capable of doing. Reſentment 
is too apt to ſpring up in young minds. The firſt 
thought that occurs on receiving an affront 1s, if 
not an immediate, yet a future retaliation. But 
the laſt would be leſs excuſable than the former; 
becauſe inſtant Revenge may proceed from a ſui- 
den guſt of paſſion ; but to inflict a blow, after 
there has been time to deliberate, muſt be the 


Heck of premeditated malice. Either mode of 
proceeding 
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proceeding is unjuſtiſiable.— Endeavour, then, ſo 
far to command your tempers, as to bring your 
minds to an examination of the ſuppoſed injury. 
Perhaps on a review of it, in all it's circumſtances, 
attended, probably with ſome provocation, on 8 
your ſide, it may appear of a milder complexion 8 
than at firſt. 

But whilſt I inculcate that happy temper of 
mind, which would induce you to forgive an 
injury received, I would, at the ſame time, ad- 
viſe you to be ſo circumſpect, as to avoid, in 
your own conduct, the commiſſion of offences, 
On this ſubject I need not enlarge; becauſe thoſe 
Perſons, who are poſſeſſed of the Good-nature I 
have already recommended, would do a violence 
to their own inclinations, were they, by their be- 
haviour, to excite pain and uneaſineſs in another. 

Inſtead of encouraging a ſpirit of Revenge, 
bow much more pleaſing would be the office of 
a Mediator; which conſiſts in healing diviſions, 
and reconciling differences ! If any Chriſtian Vir- * 
tue deſerve a preference to the reſt, ir is that of * 
kindneſs, which, amongſt other humane acts, | 
endeavours to prevent diſcords, preſerve Friend- 
ſhips, and reſtore harmony and peace. But, on 
the contrary, how many Buſy-bodies are there in 
Society, who widen a breach that is already made; 
or who, by miſrepreſentation, create animoſity, 
where none perhaps would have happened, if the 
Parties had not been influenced by their ſalſe and 


idle ſuggeſtions. 
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The Sraviter in Modo alone would degenerate and ſink into 

a meen timid Complaiſance, and Paſſivencſs, if not ſupported 

and dignified by the Fortiter in re; which would alſo run into 

Impetuoſity and Brutality, if not tempered and ſoftened by the 
Sraviicr in Mido: However, they are ſeldom united. 

CUESTERFIELD, 


G RACEFUL manners are particularly recom- 
mended to the female Sex: And though Perſons 
cf an auſtere Virtue may deſpiſe theſe exterior 
accompliſhments, yet, in the inkercourſes of So— 
ciety, they will be found indiſpenſably requiſite. 
When I ſpeak of graceful manners, I do not 
mean thoſe which are formed on the fantaſtic 
cuſtoms of faſhion, where there are much diſh- 
mulation and inſincerity; but that mode of be- 
haviour, which proceeds from gentleneſs, com- 
placency and affability. A conduct regulated by 
theſe agreeable qualities, will not only be pleaſing 

| in it's appearance, but uſeful in its effects. It 
# {| will ſmooth, as it were, the thorny paths of liſe, 
f and produce tranquillity of mind. They, who 
adorn themſclves with theſe graces, experiencs 
not the inquietudes which ariſe from a reſtleſs 
diſpoſition : 
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diſpoſition: And they are leſs expoſed to the vio- 

lert commotions of thoſe ungentle ſpirits, who, 

being at variance with themſelves, would ditle- 

minate ſtrife and contention around them. s 

the Waves are ſaid to be leſs agitated, whoſe ſur- 
face is ſpread with oil; ſo a meck and mild be- 
haviour has the power of ſoothing the moit vio- 
lent and refractory.— 4 n anfever turneth at 
du rat h. 

It has been obſerves, that Men of true courage 
and bravery are yet in their manners mild and 
gentle. The laſt have, indeed, been conſidered 
as the criterion cf the firſt; infomuch, that Pride 
and Tyranny are almoſt infallible marks of Cowar- | 
dice. Neither is this a novel opinion. Cicero, f 
a celebrated Roman Orator, has made an obſer- | 
ration to the fame effect. Nothing,” ſays he, 

« js more commendable—nothing more worthy 
« of a great and brave Perſon, than meekneſs 
« and gentleneſs of fpirit.” If, then, this dif- | 
polition be not uncharacteriſtical in Men, even # 
. thoſe, who are engaged in bold and arduous pur- 
ſuits, how much more congenial is it to the fe- 5 
male ſex; whoſe ſphere of action is more con- jt 
fined, the object of which is ſocial harmony and 
domeſtic peace; and in whom, a gentleneſs of 
manners is perfectly conſonant to the delicacy of 
their forms |! 

Be courteous, is the maxim of an Apoſtle; and 

he places it next in rank to the duties of Pity and 
Compailion ; 
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Compaſſion ; which duties he had juſt before in- 
culcated. Courteſy and Affability are thoſe re- 
ipectſul manners, which the French have diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Les petites Morales, For 
though they may not be placed in ſo high a claſs 
as ſome of the Chriſtian Virtues, they are, never- 
theleſs, very eſſential] to the eaſe and happineſs 
of life: And the greater the elevation of rank or 
fortune, the more conſpicuous, and the more 
engaging will this civility of behaviour be. No 
condition of life will exempt you from the prac- 
tice of affability and complacency ; which ſhould 
be particularly attended to by Perſons of your 
Age and Sex. 

Your Parents ſhould receive the firſt fruits of 
this plealing temper. 'They are intitled, in an 
eſpecial manner, to your molt reſpectful atten- 
tions. Inſtead of which, how many inſtances are 
to be met with of young Ladies, who can behave 
with a tolerable degree of condeſcenſion and good 


. humour, whilſt abroad ; but who thiak that they 


have a privilege at home, to be fretful, petulant, 
or ſullen; and all this, in return, perhaps, for 
the moſt unbounded kindneſs ! 

Your Relations, of whatever rank, or in what- 
ever circumſtances, are alſo intitled to this com- 
placency of behaviour. Beſides the general mo- 
tives which may be urged in it's favour, there is 
another obligation ariſing from conſanguinity. 
Your Relations muſt be conſidered as a part of 
your 


— 
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your family : They, therefore, who deſpiſe thoſe 
of their own houſehold, do, in fact, deſpiſe them- 
ſelves. Some of them, probably, are not in ſo 
flouriſhing a ſituation as you may be; but Poverty 
of itſelf is no diſgrace. Nothing is certain in 
this life. For, in the mutation of human affairs, 
whilſt one is riſing into diſtinction, another may 
be finking into obſcurity. Yet neither the one, 
nor the other, is always the natural confequence 
of worth or demerit. To thoſe, therefore, in an 
indigent condition, you ſhould not only, as the 
Apoſtle adviſes, Be courteous, but alſo, be pitiful. 
Reſpect and Complacency are likewiſe due from 
the Young to thoſe, who are more advanced in 
years; but particularly to the aged. Grey hairs 
are venerable, and demand our reverence. It has 
been the practice of all civilized nations to pay 
the higheſt veneration to the aged; to bear with 


their infirmities; and even to return a peeviſh and 
fretſul humour, which is ſometimes incident to 


that laſt ſtage of life, with aſfability and conde- 
ſeenſion. It is a miſtaken notion, which young 
People are too apt to imbibe, that the company of 
the Aged is gloomy and inſipid. Many and daily 
inſtances prove the contrary. The Converſation 
of old Perſons is oftentimes as cheerful and agree- Fr 
able as that of the young—ſrequently more ſo, | 
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from the variety of Hiſtorical Anecdotes, which 
their long intercourſe with the World has enabled 


them to collect. This intercourſe, added to their 
own 
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own obſervations and experience, will likewiſe an 
ſurniſh them with the means of rendering it in- of 
ſtructive: So that Young Perſons may be im- ſu! 
proved as well as entertained by their diſcourſe, ot 
Old age ſhould be diſtinguiſhed with peculiar re- to 
ſpect. Such was the command of Moſes to the i 
Iraelites. Thou foalt riſe up before the hoary head ; to 
and honeur the face of the old Man. —Hearlen, 8e 
ſays Solomon, to thy Father, and deſpiſe noi thy b. 
Mother when he is old. | ö p: 
To deride another, on account of perſonal de- ot 
formities, is a fault which young Perſons are too a1 
apt to commit: Such Kind of mockery is indecent tt 
and unbecoming : becauſe it is reproaching others m 
for a natural blemiſh, which they could neither 0 
prevent, nor is it in their power to remove. a 
fi 


Raillery, if directed againſt impropriety of be- 
haviour, may, by producing reformation, have a 
good effect: But the crooked cannot be mace 
ſtraight, nor the ugly rendered beautiful, by the t 
ſarcaſms of others. Very different emotions ſhould r 
the fight of ſuch Perſons excite within us—Pity 0 
for their misfortunes on the one hand; and Gra- } 
\ 

l 

| 


titude to the great Author of all Beings, who has 
made us without any of thoſe perſonal defects we 
ſee in them. 

There is alſo a degree of civility due to Servants t 
and Dependants; towards whom, Children, in 
particular, ſhould accuſtom themſelves to behave | 
with mildneſs and affability : But the impatience 

| | and 
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and impetuoſity of Youth, joined to an opinion 
of ſuperior rank, diſpoſe them too often to be 
ſupercilious to Domeſtics : as if they were of an- 
other ſpecies, and born for no other purpoſe, but 
to be held in laviſh ſubjection to their peeviſh 
humours. 'This conduct 1s not only repugnant 
to that meekneſs, which is ornamental to your 
Sex; but is alſo indefenſible on the principles of 
humanity. Do not entertain an opinion, that one 
part of mankind was born to be the Slaves of the 
other, who have a right to exerciſe over them an 
arrogant and tyrannical domination. True it is, 
that in the preſent conſtitution of things, there 
muſt be an-inequality of rank. The lower Orders 
of Socicty are dependent on the higher ; whence 
ariſe the relative duties of fidelity, and obedience 
from Servants; and kindneſs and humanity from 
thoſe whom they ſerve. 

The reſpect due to Superiors is ſo ſeldom omit- 
ted, that it will be ſuperfluous to uſe any argu- 
ments in it's recommendation. — To your Equals, 
or to thoſe who are nearly of the ſame rank as 
yourſelves, a courteous and complaiſant addreſs 
will conciliate favour and eſteem. It may aſſiſt 
you in your temporal concerns, and procure you 
friends. It wiil render your company agreeable; 
and create affection or attachment in every rela- 
tive or ſocial connexion which you may hereaſter 


form, 
N 5 But 
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But whilſt am recommending this ſuavity and 
mildneſs of behaviour, I would not be underſtood 
to mean by it, that you are ſo to accommodate 
yourſelves to the temper of others, as to flatter, 
diſſemble, or play the hypocrite. This would be 
acting under a maſk ; and would be ſuch a ſpecies 
of diſſimulation, as, when diſcovered, muſt ex- 
poſe you to contempt. You are to act ſrom fixed 
principles of Probity and Juſtice. Here your re- 


ſolutions muſt be unſhaken; and your opinions 


inflexible. Yet two Perſons may be aCtuated by 
the ſame motives, and poſſeſs equal integrity, but 
their behaviour may be ſuch as to render one re- 
ſpected, and the other diſliked. The one, though 
conſcious of no ill intention, frequently offends 
by a rude and choleric bluntneſs. The other 
meets with civility and attention in return for a 
mild and affable conduct; yet, at the ſame time, 
not timid, or meanly ſubmiſſiwe. It is, in ſhort, 
that kind of behaviour, which unites firmneſs of 
Mind with gentleneſs of Manners. Far different 
is that demeanor which conſiſts of unmeaning 
ceremonies and ridiculous diſtinctions, whoſe 
principal ſupport is ſimulation, and whence are 


excluded all the ſocial and benevolent feelings of 


the heart. It is an intercourſe not of ſentiment 
or civility, but of ceremony and oſtentation. 
This grimace, however, is called the Ton,; and it 
is in this vortex that the faſhionable World weary 
their Spirits, and corrupt their Principles. They, 
| who 
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who conform to theſe manners, ſubjeCt themfelves 
to ſuperficial modes of life, which are fluctuating 
and farcical, Urbanity, on the other hand, is 
the genuine offspring of Good-nature and Good 
ſenſe. 

Your behaviour at home, when withdrawn, as 
it were, from the public eye; and your conduct 
towards all ranks of Perſons, will be the real 
criterion of courteſy. 'The deference ſhown to 
ſuperiors will not be an infallible proof of it ; be- 
cauſe it may proceed from a ſervility of temper, 
or from mercenary conſiderations. —Beſides, it 
has been obſerved, that Perſons of this diſpoſition 
are generally ignorant of the true nature of re- 
ſpect. They are fawning and ſubmiſſive to thoſe 
of higher rank, but haughty and domineering to 
thoſe of lower. If you preſerve an equanimity of 
mind, theſe extremes will be avoided ; and you 
will impreſs a fort of dignity on your own cha- 
rater, which will intitle you to civility from 
others. 

When the AﬀeCtions of the mind have been 
properly regulated, it retains its ſerenity amidſt 
the various viciſſitudes of human affairs; but thoſe, 
who have neglected this ſalutary diſcipline, diſco- 
ver a fretfulneſs and vexation at the common 
accidents of life. We are all ſubject to diſap- 
pointments; no age or condition is exempt from 
them, Young Perſons are not without their ſhare, 


though of leſs importance. They ſerve, neverthe- 
leſs, 
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leſs, as trials to exerciſe the temper; which, if 


they can command, in matters of ſmall concern, 
there is no doubt, but they will behave with the 
ſame eaſe, in thoſe of more moment. —Pleaſure is 
ſeductive to Youth, Even the anticipation of it 
affords delight. But if diſappointment enſue, how 
changed is the countenance ! The eye, which 
ſparkled with joy, is now ſuffuſed in tears. When 
hope preſented the pleaſing viſion, all was good 
humour and complacency; but when prevented from 
the gratification of their withes, how are they 
tortured with grief and vexation ; the effes of 
which will appear in ſullenneſs and chagrin | How 
much more pleaſing is it to ſee young Perſons 
ſupport a diſappointment of this kind without any 
of thoſe diſagreeable emotionz—without any 
change of their manners—with the ſame cheer- 
fulneſs in their converſation, and with the ſame 
civility in their behaviour towards others! Such a 
triumph of the temper will not loſe its reward. 
The gentle Virtues, which I have been recom— 
mending, may be compriſed in the general term 
Politeneſs; yet there is no word in the Engliſh lan- 
guage that is leſs underſtood, True Politeneſs 
ſprings from Good-nature and Humility, It diſ- 
plays itſelf in a thouſand nameleſs civilities, in 
acts of generoſity and kindneſs, more particularly 
with reſpect to the manner of conferring a ſavour; 
and, in ſhort, in an aſſiduous attention to pleaſe, 


as far as is conſiſtent with honour and integrity. 
x On 
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On the other hand, there are many, who pretend 
to Politeneſs, that continually offend by a proud 
and impertinent behaviour. It is not the mixing 
with the faſhionable World, at all places of genteel 
reſort, that conſtitutes Politeneſs; but the adapt- 
ing our manners to our ſtations, ſo that it may be 
found in a Menial, as well as in thoſe, who move 
in the higher walks of life. It is not, however, 
innate; neither can wealth purchaſe it. For a 
Nobleman may want politeneſs; and a Plebeian 
may practice it. A ſenſible Woman will conſider 
Rank and Fortune as adventitious circumſtances. 
She will alſo be perſuaded, that theſe alone, with- 
out a ſuitable behaviour, will not form the Gen- 
tlewoman. Upſtarts are thoſe who make the 
greateſt pretenſions to politeneſs, though deſtitute 
of thoſe Qualities, which neceſſarily adhere to this 
character. Where there 1s neither complacency 
nor allability, there can be no real Politeneſs, let 
the rank in life be what it may. 

Politeneſs, it is thought by ſome, conſiſts in 
external ceremonies, and in a ſcrupulous obſer- 
vance of faſhionable cuſtoms. All civilized nati- 
ons have, indeed, adopted ſome general rules for 
the preſervation of good order and decorum. 
Certain exterior ſorms are uſually employed to 
denote our civility and reſpect to one another. 
But then our attachment to theſe cuſtoms may be, 
in ſome inſtances, ridiculous. When an Engliſh- 
man laughs at the ceremonials of other Countries, 

and 
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and eſteems only his own, he diſcovers a national 
prejudice, which muſt leſſen him in the opinion 
of foreigners. He is, in this particular, guilty of 
1] manners; and, therefore, offends againſt the 
laws of politeneſs, which can never excuſe thoſe, 
who deride the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms of other na- 
tions. | 

In all thefe exterior ſymbols of reſpect, two 
things are to be avoided - Affectation and Parade; 
faults which thoſe Perſons are apt to be guilty of, 
who place Politeneſs in the pomp of ceremony. 
Afraid of doing too little, they do too much. By 
which means, ſtepping beyond the bounds of Na- 
ture, as well as Cuſtom, they not only appear 
aukward, but are, at the ſame time, troubleſome 
to others, by endeavouring to ſhow them a more 
than ordinary civility, Whereas, they who right- 
ly appreciate all thoſe external ceremonies, will 
adopt them as far as is neceflary and proper; 
therefore they are always at caſe and unembarraſ- 
fed; and they give to others an opportunity of 
being equally free and unreſtrained. For there is 
ſcarce any thing more painful than forced civilities. 

Politeneſs is uſed by many as a cloak for inſin- 
cerity. Hence the reſpect they ſhow to Perſons, 
whoſe rank is ſuperior to their own, borders on 
adulation. They endeavour, by the moſt cring- 
ing ſervilities, to attract their notice, or ingratiate 
themſelves into favour, Perſons of underſtanding 


their 


will be diſguſted with their flatteries, and deſpiſe 
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their ſervices. But as the conſequence of ſome 
has no other baſis than Wealth, or Authority, ſo 
to them this homage is by no means diſagreeable. 
Nevertheleſs it is not Politeneſs, but diſſimulation. 
It may anſwer the deſign of thoſe who practice it; 
but will never be adopted by Perſons of Senſe and 
Integrity; who will always pay to their Superiors, 
that reſpect which is due to them; but will never 
compliment them for that Merit, or for thoſe 
Qualifications, which they have not. The ſubor- 
dination, ſo neceſſary to be maintained in civil life, 
demands from us honour where honour is due ; 
but it does not require us to countenance Vice, or 
praiſe Folly, 

There is a certain uniformity of temper, of 
ſentiment and action, in the conduct and con- 
verſation of Polite Perſons. They diſcover a 
modeſty without baſhfulneſs, a candour without 
bluntneſs, a freedom without aſſurance, and, in 
ſhort, a complaiſance without adulation, They 
are not afraid to deliver their opinion; neither do 
they rudely contradict another. They are atten- 
tire to what is ſaid by every Speaker; and reply 
with good nature and condeſcenſion. All who 
converſe with them are ſatisfied with their man- 
ners and addreſs, Though it is not their inclina- 
tion to offend, yet they have that proper degree of 
reverence for themſelves, as not to ſubmit to in- 
dignity or inſult. ACting, indeed, upon this 
plan, they ſeldom have occaſion to reſent any im- 

proper 
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proper behaviour; becauſe their own conduct 
mult command reſpect. 

We have thus ſeen, that Politeneſs is compati- 
ble with ſincerity, But whilſt I condemn the ſer- 
vilities of Paraſites, or the inſipid routine of cere. 


mony and compliment, praCtiſed in what is called 


faſhionable life, I am no advocate for the ſurly 
bluntneſs and uncontrouled freedom of thoſe, who 
ſtyle themſelves Plain dealers, who ſpeak what 
they think without reſpect to Perſon, Time or 
Place; who openly reprove the faults of others, 
and throw out their ſatire indiſcriminately. Such 
Perſons, however urexceptionable their Morals, 
and however true their remarks, are notwithſtand- 
ing unpleaſing Companions. For doubtleſs it is 
as eaſy to contradict” with reſpect, as to be cour- 
teous without adulation. 

Though I do not ſubſcribe to the doQrine of 
Lord Cheſterfield, who would ſacrifice the Vir— 
tues to the Graces, yet I agree with him in opini- 
on, that a certain degree of Politeneſs is neceſſary 
to be obſerved amongſt our moſt familiar A cquain- 
tance, and amongit the ſeveral Members of a Fa- 
mily ; leit eaſe and freedom ſhould at laſt degene- 
rate into rudeneſs and neglect. 

That other extreme is allo to be avoided—of 
baniſhing hoſpitality for ceremony and compli- 


ment. Hence it is, that many, who move in the 


faſhionable Circles, and are engaged in a conti- 


nued round of viſiting, have ſcarce a Friend. 
To 


men 
eſtet 


afſec 


liten 
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To that pleaſing intercourſe, where hearts and 
minds are united, they are total ſtrangers. They 
are flaves to company, without ſccial enjoy- 
ment. They are linked together, not by mutual 
eſteem or regard—not by perſonal reſpect or 
affetion, but by the inſipid cuſtoms of falſe po- 


liteneſs. 


. Nan 
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« Anger engages us in perpetual Troubles and Contentions, 
It alters the very rature of Man, and puniſhes itſelf in the 
% Periccution of othert.“ 


SENECA, 


as, in my laſt Lecture, deſcribed to you 
the happy effects of a mild and placia temper, 1 
propoſe next to conſider the uſual conſequences 
of Anger; a propenſity to which you ſhould en- 
deavour to reſiſt, as being directly repugnant to 
that gentle diſpoſition ſo amiable in your ſex. 

Ba ws angty and jun net, ſays St. Paul to the 
Epheſians; let not the Sun go down upon your 
wrath, Anger is, without doubt, an emotion, 
from which few Perſons are altogether exempt. 
It may ſometimes proceed from a laudable, as well 
as from a criminal motive. Thus, when a good 
Man hears of an injury which another has re- 
ceived, he expreſſes an honeſt indignation againſt 
the Perpetrator of it. But, perhaps, it is his 
Friend, who ſuffers by the injuſtice, He then 
feels his reſentment more powerſul ; teſtifies bis 
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abhorrence of the action in more animated terms; 
and reſolves to aſſiſt in puniſhing the offender; or, 
at leaſt, in defending the cauſe of the injured. 
The love of juſtice may probably influence his 
conduct: But is it not likely, that ſome more 
ſecret impulſe may actuate him? He may conſider 
the wrong done to his Friend, as done to himſelf; 
and, therefore, he becomes a Party in the cauſe. 
Here then is the danger to be apprehended, leſt 
his Anger, which proceeded from a juſtifiable 
motive, ſhould, in the end, prove ſinful, He may 
puniſh with too much ſeverity. He may loſe fight 
of the injured Perſon, whom he was to relieve ; 
and purſue the Aggreſſor with implacable reſent- 
ment. In ſhort, he may ſuffer the Sun to go down 
upon bis wrath ; ſo that his anger may be changed 
into revenge. | 

Anger unreſtrained may not only be ſinful, but 
deſeat it's own end. For as the proceedings of 
public juſtice are calm and deliberate, fo ought 
the redreſs of private wrongs. An angry Man may 
magnify their extent; and not proportion the re- 
tribution to the offence. In the heat of his paſſi- 
on, he may alſo purſue meaſures, which are im- 
proper and unjuſtifiable. But when a Man hears 
the caſe with calmneſs and compoſure, he will, 
with the ſame tranquillity of mind, enquire impar- 
tally into all it's circumſtances ;z and will then be 
beſt able to decide what kind of recompence ought 


to be made, or what ſort of puniſhment ought to 
be 
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be inflicted. By this plan of proceeding he does 


not betray a puſillanimity of ſpirit, but diſcovers, 
on the contrary, a greater degree of firmneſs, 
than is to be met with in angry Perſons. For 
though they bluſter and make a great noiſe, yet 
their violence, like a ſudden blaze, often vaniſhes 
in ſmoke. The former, giving himſelf time to 
deliberate, exerciſes his reaſon, decides with juſ- 
tice, and acts with conſiſtency. The latter ſuffer 
their underſtandings to be blinded by paſſion; 
and, when their Anger cools, forget perhaps the 
injury they ſhould have redreſſed; or elſe they 
punith firſt, and then enquire into the nature of 
the offence. 

If then we are ſo liable to an improper conduct, 
by indulging the emotions of anger, in matters 
which do not ſo immediately concern us, how 
much more ſubject are we to make an erroncous 
determ' nation, where we ſuppoſe that we are our- 


ſelves aggrieved! Every Man has his prejudices, 


his averſions, or his affeCtions, in a greater or leſs 
degree. Vanity and Self-love have no ſmall in- 
fluence on the human heart. Thoſe, who are the 
freeſt from them, will yet turn the ſcale in their 
own favour. It they are partial in another's 
cauſe, there is more reaſon to expect this bias in 
their own, They conceive themſelves wronged or 
affronted ; their Anger is inflamed; they, there- 
fore, proceed to inſtant ſatisfaction. But how 
frequently have ſuch Perſons had occaſion to re- 
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pent of the violence of their rage! For in the 
moments of reflection, they have been convinced, 
that the cauſe of their anger had been miſrepre- 
ſented, that they had miſunderſtood it, that the 
offence was not intended, or that it had been 
aggravated in the relation. When it is too late, 
they are convinced, that the Party, who had thus 
ſelt the effects of their anger, was innocent, and 
had been unkindly treated. Thus is the angry 
Man tempted to commit a wrong at the very time 
when he ſuppoſes, that he is vindicating his own 
honour, or aſſerting his own rights. | | 

The Man, prone to Anger, by diveſting him- 
ſelf of reaſon, is at once incompetent to judge 
fairly and impartially. Such is the ſenſibility of 
his Temper, as he calls it, at any inſtance cf dif- 
reſpect; or rather, ſuch is his impatience, and 
ſuch the ungovernable fury of his Paſſions, that 
he will not give himſelf time to hear the whoſe 
ef what he judges an offence ; much leſs to in- 
veſtigate the truth, or attend to any alleviating 
circumſtances. He inſtantly takes fire, like ſome 
combuſtible matter, and vents his fary on all 
around him; who indifcriminately ſuffer from his 
outrage or madneſs. And then, when the turbu- 
lence of his Paſſion has ſubſided, he wonders at 
the miſchief he has done. 

Even where the provocation is great, a prudent 
Man will endeavour to ſuppreſs bis anger. It is 
certain that, by ſo doing, he wil! much ſooner 
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convince the Perſon, who has offended bim, of 
his error, than by expreſſions of aſperity ; or by 


loud denunciations of vengeance. Theſe will only 


exaſperate the party and render him more his 
enemy, But when faults are committed, which 
proceed not from bad intentions, but rather from 
inexperience, from juvenile levity, or ſtrong temp. 
tation, every reaſonable allowance ſhould be made 
for the delinquents. —Gentle admonitions and mild 
reproofs will have more effect, in preventing any 
future deviation from rectitude or propriety of 
conduct, than ſharp or angry accuſations. But 
ſuch 1s the irritability of diſpoſition in ſome, that 
great or little offences equally excite their reſent- 
ment. Many too are often angry without cauſe; 
and, on that account, render themſelves the ſport 
of thoſe, who having nothing to fear from their 
diſpleaſure, take every opportunity to provoke 
them : So that the ſociety of ſuch Perſons is either 
avoided on the one hand; or, on the other, they 
are tormented for the diverſion of their compani- 
ons. But thoſe who are dependent upon them, 
live in continual dread of their anger. They never 
ſpeak or act, but in fear, or under ſome anxiety 
of mind. Whence it appears, that paſſionate 
Perſons make others unhappy, and are miſerable 
themſelves. 

In all queſtions of debate, whether on points 
of ſpeculation, or on matters of buſineſs, the 
Man of calmneſs and temper will always have the 

advantage 
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advantage of him, who is haſty and impetuous. 
The laſt incapacitates himſelf from urging ſuch 
arguments in his own favour, or in defence of his 
own opinion, as reaſon would ſuggeſt to him, did 
be ſuffer himſelf to liſten to her dictates. For 
the paſſionate Man is off his guard. He puts 
arms into the hands of his enemy, by which he 
may hurt his fortune or his reputation. He alſo 
forfeits the eſteem of his Friends, by having uſed 
ſuch expreſſions, in the paroxiſms of his fury, as 


he is afterwards aſhamed of ; and, for the purpoſe 


of reconciliation, is obliged to make ſuch humilia- 
ting conceſhons, as ill accord with thoſe fenti- 
ments of perſonal dignity and honour, which he 
pretends, however, to proſeſs. 

We have thus ſeen, that Anger is no proof of 
courage or ſenſibility. It is poſhble that a Man 
may be angry and ſin not,; but there is danger in 
encouraging a propenſity of this kind. He may, 
at firſt, expreſs only a juſt indignation at an un- 
worthy action, or a perſonal allront. This emo- 
tion may ſoon ſubſide, and no ramcour may remain 
in the breaſt. But when it is conlitered that bad 
habits ariſe from ſmall beginnings, we may fairly 
infer, that Anger, by repeated indulgence, may 
fix itſelf ſo deeply in the conſtitution of a Man, 
as to make him eafily provoked. Things of no 
moment will kindle a flame within kim; it will 
rage with more and more violence; it will be of 


longer duration, and may not only do miſchief at 
the 
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the time, but leave behind it very unfavourable 
impreſſions ; ſo that he, whoſe anger was former— 
ly ſoon appeaſed, and the cauſe, which excited it, 
ſoon forgotten, may, in the end, harbour reſent- 
ment in his breaſt; and in his cooler moments, 
meditate revenge. By which means a haſty tem- 
per will be changed into a vindictive one. And 
he, who, at firſt, meant no harm, will become 
implacable and malicious. 

The unreaſonableneſs of Anger farther appears 
from this conſideration, that we are all ſubject to 
errors and frailties, and therefore ſhould bear with 
one another, and make proper allowances for 
human imperfections. Society would be in a 
ſtate of continued warfare and contention, were 
we allowed on all occaſions to expreſs our reſent— 
ments at the opinions, the miſconduct, or the 
indiſcretions of our Neighbours, —Belides, the 
paſſionate Man ſeldom diſtinguiſhes betwixt foi- 
bles and vice;—betwixt miflakes of the Mind, and 
errors of the Heart. Neither does he give himſelf 
time to examine into the motives or cauſes of any 
action, which he is ſo quick in miſapplying, and 
ſo ready to reſent. We farther obſerve, that the 
angry Man is, in general, leſs exempt ſrom thoſe 
faults and miſdemeanors, at which he is ſo much 
oltended in another. 

When I intimate, what are the uſual indicati- 
ons of anger, 2nd in what manner it externally 
operates, I am perſuaded, my young Audience, 
S ttt at 
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that you will not encourage a Paſſion, which will 

ſo much contribute to deface the human form, and 

render even beauty diſguſting. 

Anger is juſtly called a fort of madneſs; the 
Prognoſtics of which are too viſible not to denote 
that a ſtorm 1s gathering ; which, when it burſts, 
how tremendous does it appear ! The face is at 
once ſuffuſed with a fiery redneſs ; it puts on a 
fierce and menacing aſpect ; indignant flaſhes 
ſparkle from the eyes; the countenance is diſ- 
figured; the. Body is agitated by violent contor- 
tions; and a torrent of rancorous expreſſions pro- 
ceeds from the mouth. With ſuch a picture who 
is not diſpleaſed? But when theſe paroxiſms of 
rage are ſeen in a female ſhape, who would not 
turn afide ? In your Sex they aſſume a more odious 
appearance; and muſt evidently diſappoint you 
in that proſpect of domeſtic happineſs, to which, 
at a certain period of life, you extend your views. 
Such Furies are not formed for Society; and their 
company will be ſhunned by both ſexes. Would 
they, in ſuch a ſituation, behold their forms re- 
flected in a Glaſs, I am ſure they would be fright- 
ened at them. 

If the outward appearance of anger be thus 
hideous, how wretched muſt be that mind, which 
is diſturbed with it ! It is beyond all human power 
to ſtill the raging of tempeſtuous ſeas. The voice 
of reaſon is almoſt as ineffectual in it's attempts 
to moderate the violent perturbations of iraſcible 

0 Perſons. 
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Perſons. They are deaf to counſel and remon- 
ſtrance; and they are loſt to all ſenſe of N 
and good manners. 

The angry Female acquires, likewiſe, another 
appellation. Solomon calls her a Scold and 4 
brawling Woman ; one, who ſpreads confuſion 
and uproar throughout the houſe ; where, on the 
contrary, it is the duty of your ſex, to promote 
quietneſs and peace; and, as much as it is in your 
power, to extinguiſh the ſparks of reſentment, 
which are likely to be kindled in others. But if 
you have not that command over your own tem- 
per, fo as to ſuppreſs the ebullitions of anger, how 
il will you be qualified to perform the taſk of 


the Peace-maker ! According to Solomon you will 


yourſelves engender .contention : For he obſerves, 
that a wrathful Perſon flirreth up flrife ; but that 
he, 20% rs flow to Anger, -appeaſeth wrath. 
Meekneſs and gentleneſs are, as I have before 
remarked, virtues peculiar to the ſemale ſex. It 
is their province to preſerve peace and tranquillity 
at home; and not to render it, by their turbulent 
manners, a place, which thoſe would wiſh to 
avoid who ought to be happy in it; and who 
ſhould there find a retreat from the cares and 
perplexities of buſineſs. They ſhould not only 
govern their own temper z but they ſhould endea- 
vour to moderate the wrath of others. A woman, 
therefore, cannot be engaged in a more pleaſing 
taſk, than in preſerving domeſtic harmony and 
quiet. 


for 
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uiet, The mildneſs of her commands will en- 
force obedience, more than if they were delivered 
in anger. By the ſoft arts of perſuaſion and meek- 
neſs ſhe will preſerve conjugal affection. Her 
children will love, and her Servants will reſpect 
her,—But how unbecoming muſt be the behaviour 
of that Wife, or Miſtreſs of a family, who is 
embroiled in perpetual quarrels and diſputes; and 
whoſe voice—the voice of clamour—is heard in 
every apartment of the houſe Solomon hath 
particularly ſtigmatized females of this deſcription. 
It is better, ſays he, to dwell in the Wilderneſs, 
than with an angry and contentious Woman. 

Anger not only excludes love, but alſo diſſolves 
friendſhip. It is, however, dangerous to enter 
into friendſhip with Perſons of this irafcible tem- 
per; for Anger ſpareth neither friend nor foe. 
It deſtroys the comforts of Society; ſo that their 
Acquaintance, and even Relations, are not eaſy 
in their preſence. | 

It has been alledged by ſome, in excuſe for their 
anger, that it was an unhappy Temper, which 
rendered them obnoxious to theſe ſudden guſts of 
Paſſon—that they meant no iff—and that they 
were ſincerely forry for having thus expoſed them- 
ſelves. We have here their own teſtimony, in 
the moments of contrition, to prove the hateful 
quality of this diſpoſition. Their conduct after- 
wards ſerves farther to confirm it; as they are 


generally aſhamed of the confequences of their 
O 2 violence ; 
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violence; and the Perſon who ſelt the largeſt ſhare 
of it, has been often rewarded with gratuities by 
way of atonement. But this inconſiſtent beha- 
viour begets neither love, reſpect, nor gratitude, 
Perhaps theſe Peace-Offerings may be but a fair 
recompence for the wrongs they have done. But 
ſometimes the injury committed is irreparable; 
and there have been inſtances of Perſons who 
have forfeited their lives, by the laws of their 
country, for the calamitous effects of their violent 
and ungovernable Paſſions. 

Others alledge the impoſſibility of ſuppreſſing 
their anger. If we had not reaſon to direct us, 
but were abſolutely under the guidance of our 
Paſſions, this juſtification might be allowed. We 
know, on the contrary, that there is no human 
affection, but may be rendered ſubordinate, by 
proper care and diſcipline. Their apology, there- 
fore, is by no means admiſſible; as it is accuſing 
Nature for propenſities which they might have 
conquered. It has been remarked, however, of 
Pattonate Perſons, that before their Superiors, 
and before thoſe with whom it was their intereſt 
to conciliate favour, they have behaved with mild- 
neſs and condeſcenſion. Thoſe only, who are in 
their power, or over whom they can exerciſe 
authority, are ſubject to their outrage. If then 
they can command their temper at one time, there 


is no doubt but they might refirain it at another: 
| W hat 
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What Policy tempts them to do in the firſt in- 
ſtance, reaſon ſhould effect in the ſecond. 

The Almighty is repreſented in Scripture as 
flow to Anger. This is ſuthciently proved by his 
lenity and forbearance to the Iſraelites: For though 
they frequently rebelled againſt him, notwith- 
itanding 'the many favours they had received, yet 
he refrained from puniſhing them, till they were 
become incorrigible and impenitent. 

| Learn of me, ſays the Saviour of Mankind, 
for 1 am meek and lowly in heart ; which diſpo- 
fition he illuſtrated by many inſtances of modera- 
tion and clemency. When he was reviled, he 
reviled not again; and, amidſt all the perſecutions 
which he ſuffered, he betrayed no ſymptoms of 
anger. The ill treatment which he met with from 
the Samaritans, who would- not receive him into 
their village, excited no reſentment in him. But 
different was the conduct of his Diſciples. Incen- 
fed at this refuſal, they defired his permiſſion to 
command fire to come down from Heaven, and 
conſume them: But Jeſus rebuked them thus 
mildly Te know net what manner of ſpirit ye are of. 

Heathen as well as Chriſtian Philoſophy con- 
demns alto an iraſcible temper.—* It ſhould be,” 
ſays Cicero, “a general rule for the conduct of 
„our lives, that we make it our buſineſs to be 
« free from paſſion. All our diſcourſe ſhould be 
calm and diſpaſſionate, without any tranſports 
* of anger: And in every company we ſhoull 
« carefully 
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carefully endeavour to ſhow a ſort of kindneſs 
and reſpect for thoſe Perſons, with whom we 
ronverſe. It may ſometimes happen, that 
chiding is neceſſary; in which to raiſe the voice 
a little, and to uſe more ſharpneſs and autho- 
rity in our expreſſions, may be allowed : But 
we muſt be careſul not to diſcover any paſſion ; 
for whatever is guided by its influence and di- 
reCtion, can never be done with prudence or 
moderation. Our rebukes ſhould be mild and 
gentle; and we ſhould avoid breaking out into 
angry and contumacious language.” 

Enough has been ſaid to explain to you the 


nature and effects of Anger. It, therefore, par- 
ticularly becomes you, to guard againſt it, and 
acquire habits of ſelf-controul. Then will your 
adorning be not that of plaiting the hair, of wearing 
gold, or putting on of apparel ; but * ornament of 
a meek and quiet ſpirit. 


LECTURE. 


LECTURE XXI. 


— —— He has no Statues they cry, of his Family. He 

« can trace no venerable Line of Anceſtors —What then! Is it 

« Matrer of more Praiſe to diſgrace one's illuſtrious Anceſtors, 
« than to become illuſtrious by his own good Behaviour?“ 

C. Maxivs's ORATION To THE RoMANs, 


2 RIDE was not made for Man ; yet weak and 
imperfect as he is, he arrogates to himſelf honours 
and diſtinctions. When he looks towards the 
heavens, he vainiy ſuppoſes that for him alone the 
Sky is decorated with innumerable orbs of light ; 
when he looks down upon the earth, he expects 
to receive homage and adoration. The rank 
which he holds in the ſcale of created Beings, and 
that in which he is placed amongſt his own Species, 
neither intitle him to preſume on the Goodneſs of 
God, nor to treat his Fellow-creatures with inſo- 
lence and contempt. 

The Proud are arrogant. Having impreſſed 
their minds with an inflated idea of their own con- 
fequence, they ſupport this ſelf-created dignity 
with pomp and oftentation. In their behaviour 
there is an affected ſtatelineſs mixed with difdain. 
Though 
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Though totally inattentive to that reſpect, which 
others have a right to receive, they are ſcrupulouſly 
tenacious of their own pretenſions. 

Pride is of a ſelfiſh nature; becauſe it demands 
from the World that reverence which it will not 
repay. But the contemptuous manners of proud 
Perſons will be reflected on themſelves ; becauſe 


every Man, in whatever rank of life, has ſenſi- 


bility enough to feel a perſonal indignity. If 
the lower claſſes of Society pay to the higher 
that reſpect to which they are intitled, they 

ave. no right to receive, in return, inſult and 
oppreſhon., | 

If things are to be eſtimated by their intrinfic 
value, how inſignificant muſt thoſe objects ap- 
pear, on which the proud build their importance ! 
Rank and Fortune have no worth in themſelves 
abſtracted from perſonal merit; becauſe they are 
often poſſeſſed by right of inheritance, not as 
the rewards of integrity, induſtry, or virtue. 
They are frequently the lot of the undeſerving ; 
who, without theſe adventitious circumſtances, 
would live and die in obſcurity, Their Follies 
would paſs unobſerved, and their vices un- 
noticed. Had they been born to a more humble 
condition, they would have been unknown: 
Whereas we now hold in veneration the names 
of many who have lived before us, and in paſt 


ages, not becaufe they were of honourable ex- 


traction, or endowed with Riches, but becauſe 
they 
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they had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by eminent Ta- 
lents, employed for the benefit and inſtruction 
of mankind. Without the boaſt of heraldry ; 
without the comforts, and perhaps the neceſſaries 
of life, they have emerged from obſcurity ; and 
will be recorded in the annals of Fame to the 
lateſt period of time, which, in the natural courſe 
of things, will deſtroy the ſuperb monuments of 
human Pride. Of what conſequence, then, are 
Rank and Fortune, if unaccompanied with thoſe 
gifts which ennoble the mind: or thoſe Virtues 
which dignify the ſoul ? Theſe may add a ſplen- 
dour to Birth, and diſpoſe the Opulent to make a 
right application of their wealth. 

But let us more particularly examine the intrin- 


ſic value of Birth and Riches, the uſual ſupporters 
of Pride. 


Though the rank of life, in which we are born, 
is, as I have before obſerved, an accidental circum- 
ſtance 3 and of itſelf can neither confer honour, 
nor ſtigmatize with diſgrace ; yet how many are 
there, who boaſt of a long line of Anceltry, and, 
on that account, claim pre-eminence and diſtine- 
tion! How many are there on the other hand, who, 
having raiſed themſelves from indigence, are aſham- 
ed of their Birth, and therefore endeavour to con- 
ceal it! 

It might be thought envious, perhaps, in ſuch as 
are of an inferior rank, to deſpiſe the Pride of Ge- 
nealogy; or to depreciate the honour of thoſe, who 
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can boaſt of a long ſucceſſion of illuſtrious Anceſ. 
tors. But it has been the opinion of the wiſe, and 
of the Great themſelves, if diſtinguiſhed by Wiſ. 
dom, as well as by Birth, that true Nobility reſid- 
eth in the Soul, and that there is no dignity but in 
Virtue. | 

Though honour by deſcent is conſidered by ſome 
as the moſt noble, yet diſtinction muſt be more me- 
ritorious in thoſe, who have acquired it by the cele- 
brity of their actions, and by the Services they have 
rendered their Country. They, who receive it, in 


the firſt inſtance, are indebted to their Anceſtors : 


But on the laſt it is conferred as a Reward. In 
this caſe it ſhould be regarded as an incentive to 
laudable undertakings ; and the Pride of diſtincti- 
on may be uſeful to the Community. But if their 
Deſcendants pollute the honour that is thus derived, 
by a baſe and degenerate conduct, it will only diſ- 
grace them ; and the Virtues of their Progenitors 
will not hide the depravity of their manners ; 
but if theſe Virtues deſcend as well as the Ti- 
tles, the laſt will derive a luſtre from the for- 
mer ; otherwiſe they are degraded by vice, and 
the profligacy of their Poſſeſſors will be more 
obvious; and their examples will be more perni- 
cious. 

It appears, then, from what has been ſaid, that 
the diſtinction of rank is no longer honourable, 
than as it is ſupported by Virtues, ſuitable to, 
and correſponding with, it. There is but one 

ſort 
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ſort of Pride that is juſtifiable in Perſons, who 
are nobly born, and that is, the Pride of not diſ- 
gracing their Birth by the meanneſs of their acti- 
ons. If they claim reſpect on no other account, 
but becauſe of their illuſtrious deſcent, they will 
claim that to which they are not entitled ; and 
which the wiſer part of mankind will not pay 
them: who conſider this ſort of honour, indepen- 
dent of perſonal merit, as a Bauble fit only to 
amuſe little minds. 

Titles were undoubtedly firſt conferred as the 
diſtinguiſhing badges of great and heroic deeds. 
But when once they are beſtowed indiſcriminately, 
are profuſely diſtributed, and are granted as the 
wages .of venality and corruption, which is often 
the caſe in Governments debilitated by luxury ; 
they are then ſo far from being honourable, that 
they are, on the contrary, the diſgraceful inſignia 
of political ſervitude. 3 

In republican States, .theſe diſtinctions loſe 
much of their conſequence, Every private citizen 
feels his own importance, as derived from the 


equality“ of the Government to which he belongs. 
He 
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* The word equality is not here uſed in the ſenſe aftixed to 

it, by ſome modern political writers, becauſe in that acceptation 

it is a chimera, and can neither be ſupported by hiſtory, or the 
experience of mankind. We. ſce, the eſſects of an attempt to 
make all men equal, in the preſent democracy of France, where 


though one of its abſtract propoſitions of Government is equality, 
yet 
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He glories in being free, not in holding a rank 
ſuperior to others. He, therefore, thinks himſelf 


bound, from a ſenſe of public duty, to ſerve his 


Country in times of diſtreſs or emergency. The 


approbation of his own Conſcieace, and the ap- 
plauſe of his Countrymen, are conſidered as a 
ſufficient recompence for the ſervices he has per. 
formed, We read, in the Roman Hiſtory, that 
Cincinnatus was called from the Plough to aſſume 
an office of great truſt and authority ; but when 
his aſſiſtance was no longer neceſſary, he returned 
to his domeſtic avocations, and mixed with the 
maſs of private citizens. 

In abſolute Monarchies, the pride of Rank is 


ſupported with a moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. 
| Thoſe, 


yet the preſent rulers have uſurped an abſolute power, and have 
exerciſed it with the utmoſt tyranny and oppreſhon. But in no 
form of government can equality ſubliſt, In the freeſt ſtates 
there muſt be, and there always has been, a difference in rank 


and authority, Even amongſt Savages, where equality is moſt 


likely to be found, there is yet a head or chief, who, whilſt he 
affords protection, receives obedience from the protected. For 
as there will be a difference in the talents of men, ſo ſome wil! 
acquire more power than others. But when this power be not 
reſtrained by general laws, the inferior claſſes are fubje to 


the deſpotiſm, not of one, but of ſeveral. Public freedom and 


happineſs are ſecured, not by an equality in Power, but by an 
equality in Law. Equal laws conſiſt in diſtributing juſtice with 
like impartiality to all ranks and degrees of men; not in con- 
founding theſe neceſſary diſtinctions, and deſtroying every 
principle of civil obedience aud ſubordination, 
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Thoſe, who are ennobled, would think it an in- 
dignity to converſe with Plebeians, however ſupe- 
rior to them, in point of fortune, or however uſe- 
ſul to the ſtate, in point of employment. They 
had rather ſtarve with a title, or be dependent on 
a Court, than live in affluence and reſpect as a 
Merchant or a Citizen. 

In our own Country, a Commoner is as reſpect- 
able as a Nobleman. Hence it is, that a polite 
intercourſe is maintained betwixt both orders. No 
preference is given to Rank, where ability 1s re- 
quired : And ſeveral inſtances may be produced, 
from the Engliſh Annals, of Perſons, not of Pa- 
trician dignity, who were held in high favour by 
the Public, for their great talents, and meritorious 
ſervices: which, however, they afterwards forfeit- 
ed, by the acceptance of a title; this being, in 
- their opinion, leſs honourable than popular eſteem. 
I mention this circumſtance not out of diſreſpect 
to an order of Men, who have it in their power to 
be uſeful Members of the Community, but as an 
Illuſtration of the ſentiments of a free Feople, on 
the diſtinctions of rank in Society. 

What I would infer from the preceding obſerva- 
tions is this—that every ſtation of life may be diſ- 
graced by improper Manners ; and that there is a 
becoming conduct due from each. We are ſeldom 
wanting in reſpect to our Superiors ; whoſe duty 
it is to behave, in return, with condeſcenſion and 
affability, This kind of behaviour will confer a 
real 
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real dignity on thoſe who practice it; and will 
never be. omitted, by ſuch as are poſſeſſed of true 
greatneſs of mind. We may obſerve, indeed, that 
Courteſy and Complaiſance are more frequently to 
be met with from thoſe, who ate nobly born, 
than from thoſe, who, by fortunate circumſtances, 
have advanced themſelves from indigence to a 
ſuperior ſtation in life. — This brings me to the 
ſecond object of Pride which I propoſed to con- 
ſider, and that is, Riches. 

The folly of thoſe, who have raiſed themſelves 
to opulence, and have endeavoured afterwards to 
hide the obſcurity of their Birth, is obvious from 
this conſideration— that they are aſhamed of what 
is not in itſelf contemptible. Why ſhould Pover- 
ty be thought a diſgrace, when it is often the lot 
of the deſerving; and, u the fluctuation of human 
affairs,\may befal thoſc who have lived in affluence ? 
It is only a reproach to ſuch as have reduced them- 
ſelves to want by diſſ;pation and luxury. 

They, who have emerged from obſcurity, by 
their own induſtrious applications, have no reafon 
to be aſhamed of their former condition, becauſe 


to have improved.it implies merit: And they would 


doubtleſs meet iii; reſpeRt, provided they could 
bear Proſperity witi moderation: and did not ſo 


far forget ther (cies, as to be proud and arrogant. 
But if, elatul by ſucceſs, they loſe all recollection 


of tneir former acquaintance ; and treat with diſ- 
dain thoſe, who-are now their inferiors in point of 
Fortune, 
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Fortune, then it is, that what they wiſh to con- 
ceal will be expoſed. The diſguſt occaſioned by 
ſuch a behaviour will induce others to enquire, not 
what they are, but what they have been: And 
they will be always ſubject to the mortification 
of hearing what they, in vain, attempt to hide. 
Their Genealogy, their Education, their Employ- 
ments in early life, will all be publiſhed to the 
world; not becauſe they are diſgraceful in them- 
ſelves, but becauſe the Parties concerned are 
aſhamed of them. Theſe circumſtances then be- 
come objects of deriſion; and are held forth as 

arguments for a more humble behaviour. So that, 
in this inſtance, Pride defeats its own end, and 
makes them appear deſpicable, who would other- 
wiſe meet with civility and deference. 

It is more difficult to bear Proſperity than Ad- 
verſity. The firſt requires fortitude of mind as 
well as the laſt; becauſe of the Temptations with 
which it is ſurrounded. But there is none, to 
which the heart is more expoſed, than to the inli- 
nuations of Pride. Daily experience convinces us 
of this truth. They, who in a low eſtate have 
felt the neglect, which generally accompanies it, 
are yet too apt, on a reverſe of Fortune, to look 
down with contempt on thoſe, who remain in a 
ſituation ſimilar to that, from which they have juſt 
emerged. 'They receive their former Friends with 
coolneſs and indifference. They form new aſſoci- 
ations, in which, however, there is neither ſince- 
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rity nor eſteem. They adopt new manners, in con- 


formity to the modes of faſhionable life. Their 


ſentiments are changed with their condition. The 
Virtues of an humble liſe are deſpiſed, and accord- 
ing to their new creed, their eſſentials of honour 
are wealth or rank. To be ſeen in the company 
of their inferiors, whatever good qualities they 
may be endued with, would, in their opinion, be 
more degrading, than the commiſſion of any vice; 
becauſe they arrogate to themſelves. a privilege of 
ſinning, in conſequence of their ſtation, There- 
fore, they are more anxious for perſonal diſtinc- 
tion, than for preſerving a virtuous character. 
They are great adepts in the forms of Precedence, 
and in the etiquette of Ceremony. 

But it is no wonder that this clais of proud 
Perſons ſhould forget their former Friends and 
Acquaintance, when they even treat their poorer 
Relations with contempt. Perhaps too an aged 
Parent pines in obſcurity and indigence ; whoſe 
decline of life, inſtead of being made eaſy and 
comfortable, is embittered by filial neglect and un- 
kindneſs. Thus does Pride deaden the finer ſenſi- 
bilities of nature; and make Riches a curſe inſtead 
of a bleſſing. It cannot be cxpeQed, that they, 
who have no tenderneſs ſor their own families, 
will exerciſe the duty of bencvolcnce; which ia, 
however, ſtrongly recommended to the opulent. 
But there is no ſpecies of Pride to odious, or which 


diſcovers a baſer ſpirit, thau tuat which obliterates 
| all 
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all the obligations of love and obedience to thoſe 
who gave us birth. To honour our Parents is a 
divine law. To aſſiſt them in diſtreſs, when it is 
in our Power, is a debt of gratitude. And is it 
poſſible there can be an human Being, ſo loſt to all 
ſenſe of filial duty as not to provide for thoſe, in 
the infirmities of old age, who fo amply provided 
ſor them, in the helpleſs ſtate of childhood ? Is it 
poſſible there can be an human Being, ſo deſtitute 
of natural affection, as not to reverence theſe, 
who gave them life; and who watched over its pre- 
ſervation, with all the anxiety of parental love ? It 
is poſſible, when once Pride has taken poſſeſhon of 
the heart, which is a Paſſion of ſo baneful a ten- 
dency, as to pervert the beſt propenſities and incli- 
nations. | 

How apt is wealth to intoxicate the Mind ! How 
few are there, who enjoy the gifts of fortune, with 
dignity to themſelves, and as the inſtruments of 
good to others! Luxury tempts them with her 
dainties. Grandeur dazzles them with the page- 
antry of pomp and ſplendour. Pride flatters them 
with ideas of ſelf-importance. And the voice of 
Truth is but ſeldom heard in the midſt of Proſpe- 
rity; a ſituation in life, that requires the advice of 
Friends more than any other, though, if offered, 
it is generally received with diſdain, and rejected 
as impertinent. 

Mankind, it is true, have fixed a value on Riches, 


ſuperior to their real worth; becauſe, though they 
cannot 
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cannot purchaſe Wiſdom 'or Knowledge, yet they 
can procure, what ſome imagine of more conſe. 
quence, the gaieties and ſuperfluities of life; and 
are, therefore, regarded as the ſources of human 
happineſs. Wants are frequently multiplied with 
the increaſe of wealth : And they, who could be 
contented in a moderate ſtation, are often unhappy 
in an elevated one. We ought, no doubt, by 
every honeſt means in our power, to ſecure ſuch a 
portion of this world's goods, as may ſupply our 
real neceſſities, provide us with thoſe convenien- 
cies, which our ſtation requires, and, if poſſible, 
place us above the temptations of dependance. But 
Riches ought not to be eagerly purſued, for the 
purpoſe of gratifying Pride, or pampering Luxury. 
For though their utility is obvious, yet their power 
of conferring perſonal Merit, muſt appear to the 


Moraliſt ſmall indeed; eſpecially when it is con- 


ſidered, that, in the courſe of human events, they 
are promiſcuouſly diſtributed; and are too often 
the Mammon of unrightecuſneſt. When acquired 
unjultly—when hoarded covetouſly, or employed 
improperly, they communicate no honour to the 
Poſſeſſor, but are often the means of ſenſuality, 
oppreſhon, and revenge. But when, on the con- 
trary, they are the rewards of integrity and dili- 
gence; when they are received with humility ; 
enjoyed with moderation ; and a reaſonable portion 
of them diſpenſed to the relief of penury and 


want, they ſhed, like the dews of Heaven, a grate- 
ful 
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ſal refreſhment around. In ſuch hands wealth is 
a bleſſing. It is a ſource of cheerfulneſs to the 
Poſſeſſor, and of happineſs to others. The Almo- 
ners of thefe gifts of Providence procure to them- 
ſelves reſpect and eſteem ; not on account of their 
Riches, but becauſe of the uſeful application. Yet 
how often does it happen, that thoſe, who know 
not their real value, bring on themſelves an odium, 
inſtead of receiving that honour, which they proud- 
ly expet | How often has the ſudden poſſeſſion of 
Wealth, deſtroyed that felicity which was enjoyed 
before! A change of Fortune has produced, in 
many, a change of manners; which, from being 
virtuous and reſpectable, have become vicious and 
intemperate. Inſtead of being courteous and affa- 
ble, they have arrogated a proud ſuperiority over 
others; and have deſpiſed the reſtraints of decency 
and decorum. 

From what has been ſaid, we may fairly infer, 
that Rank and Fortune are but the feeble ſupports 
of human Pride; that they are not reſpectable 
without perſonal merit, that ſuitable manners are 
requiſite to ſtamp them with worth and dignity ; 
and that Perſons, in high ſtations, can only render 
themſelves honourable, by being uſeful to that 
community, in which they make ſo conſpicuous a 
figure, on account of the external advantages they 
enjoy. We ſhall have leſs reaſon to envy Perſons 
of condition, when we reflect, that their exalted 


Rank, or their abundance, enlarges their ſphere of 
action, 
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action, and encreaſes their duties of life; for unn 
whomever much is given, of him ſhall be much re- 
quired. They are, at the ſame time, expoſed to 


more temptations, than thoſe who are placed in a 


more humble department. They are e light if 
the World, becauſe of the influence of their exam- 
ple, which cannot be hid. But if their lives and 
actions are depraved, it is impoſhble to ſay, how 
far the miſchief of ſuch manners may extend, be. 
cauſe of the proneneſs of mankind to imitate their 
ſuperiors. 

But unfortunately vice and Juxury are too pre- 
valent amongſt the Great. Many, preſuming on 
their wealth and ſituation, negleCt to acquire thoſe 
intellectual and moral qualities, which alone can 
enable them to employ the leiſure, that falls to their 
lot, as rational Beings. The manner, in which. 
they ſpend their time, renders them of but little 
conſequence to Society; however important they 
may appear in their own eyes. They ſeem to live 
for no other purpoſe than, as Horace ſays, 7o con- 
ſume the fruits of the earth, Can ſuch Perſons have 
any pretenſions to Pride? They ought rather to 
hide their diminiſh2d heads; inſtead of boaſting of 
that Birth, which they diſhonour, or inſulting 
others with that wealth, which they miſapply. 
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LECTURE III. 


- W Order reigns! 
Manly Submiſſion, unimpoſing Toil, 
Trade without Guile, Civility that marks, 
From the foul Herd of Brutal Slaves, thy Sons, 
And fearleſs Peace. 


TROMPSON. 


3 ** Pride of Power, or the Luſt of Dominion, 
is a paſſion very predominant in human nature. 
Authority, when lodged in good hands, is pro- 


ductive of general benefit; but when poſſeſſed by 


Perſons of a cruel and tyrannical temper, is the 
cauſe of evils both public and private. It is of ſo 
intoxicating a quality, that many, when ſuddenly 
elevated to high places, have been deprived, as it 
were, of reaſon; and have behaved with arrogancy 
and imperiouſneſs; though, before their acceſſion 
to power, when in an humbler department of lite, 
they conducted themſclves with moderation and 
affability. I his is a ſtriking proof of the weakneſs 


of the human mind, and how apt it is be {-duced 
by 
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by the pride of authority; hbich, · in n fad, makes 
thoſe appear little, who would endeavour to ſeem 
great. 

This fondneſs for command is a z propenſ ty, 
which diſcovers itſelf at an early age. It makes 
its appearance amongſt children, even in their 
puerile diverſions. We ſhall obſerve one of an 
aſpiring and ambitious temper, who affects to lord 
it over the reſt. The leaſt oppoſition ſtirs up re- 
ſentment; which at once deſtroys the harmony 
that before prevailed. But if, by general conſent, 
a degree of Power is conferred on one of their 
Comrades, we ſee the pride of the little deſpot 
break out into acts of violence and depredation.— 
Not ſo the child of an humble diſpoſition. This 
is peaceable, cheerſul and obedient. How much, 
then, is it the duty of Parents, or of thoſe who ' 
have the management of children, to reſtrain the 
one, and encourage the other! The former, in 
particular, ſhould be checked in due time; be- 
cauſe, in a more advanced age, this diſpoſition will 
be the means of diſturbing the peace of civil and 
domeſtic ſociety. 

Thoſe, who aim at Power and Authority, are 
ſtrangely inconſiſtent in their manners. When it 
is their duty to obey, they are tractable, and 
frequently abject. When it is their duty to com- 
mand, they are haughty and overbearing. In order 
to procure favour, and to attain the object after 


which they aſpire, they will condeſcend to mean- 
neſs 
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neſs and ſervility. When once they have reached 
the fummit of their wiſhes, and are inveſted with 
authority, the maſk is then thrown off; their hu- 
mility is changed into pride; and their aCtions are 
marked with deſpotiſm. But however important 


they may affect to be, yet there is ſo little dignity 


in ſuch a conduct, that, though they may procure 
an unwilling reſpe from their dependants, or 
thoſe in ſubordinate ſtations, yet the reſt of Man- 
kind will deſpiſe them. 

It unfortunately happens, that, in a ſtate of civil 
Society, the pride of Power is accompanied with 
the means of doing miſchief. In the hand of 
Kings and their Miniſters, it is a political evil; 
and the page of Hiſtory is ſtained with a relation 
of its deſtructive conſequences. A Prince, accord- 
ing to the application he makes of the authority 
with which he is intruſted, may be the Father, or 
the Oppreflor of his People. He may ſpread 
around him Happineſs, Plenty and Contentment ; 
or he may be the ſcourge of mankind. Inſtead of 
redreſſing wrongs, which is the duty of the chief 
Magiſtrate, his Government may be a continued 
ſeries of evil and injuſtice. His ſubjeQs, inſtead 
of enjoying the bleſſings of Peace, and cultivating 
thoſe arts by which both public and private felicity 
is inſured, every Man under his own Vine, and 
under his own Fig-tree, may be perpetually em- 
broiled by foreign wars, or civil commotions. They 
may live in momentary apprehenſion, that the 
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fruits of their induſtry will be ſnatched from them 
by the lawleſs hand of deſpotiſm. The end of a 


well-regulated Government is to ſecure the liberty 
and property of all its members; but under the 


adminiſtration of a Tyrant, both are in danger, 
In this inſtance, ſo important to the rights of man- 
kind, how fatal are the effects of ambition, when 
armed with ſuperior power! It has been the pride 


of ſome Kings to imagine, that the People were 


made ſor them; not them for the People; and to 
diſregard thoſe from whom they derived their au- 
thority; which was conferred upon them for no 
other purpoſe, but to give efficacy to thoſe Laws, 
by which the community have conſented to be 
governed. 

The wants and neceſſities of Men oblige them 


to enter into a political union; which can only be 


preſerved by a regular chain of ſubordination, from 
the chief, in whom the executive Power is lodged, 
to the inferior orders of the ſtate. In a Society 
thus formed, the various Members, which com- 
poſe it, have an opportunity of employing their 
reſpeCtive talents; and of uſing the authority they 
have received, for the benefit of the whole. Hence 
it follows that Power muſt neceſſarily be diſtri- 


buted in different degrees and proportions amongſt 


the ſeveral claſſes of mankind. 
Such a Community would probably be happy, 
if they, who are to command, exerciſe this right 


with clemency and moderation. Power, in the 
hands 
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hands of the wiſe and good, produces a cheerful 
confidence, and procures a prompt obedience. But 
when it is poſſeſſed by thoſe, who have nothing in 


view but their own aggrandizement, or the grati- 


fication of their own paſſions, diſcontents and diſ- 
affection muſt be its natural effects. | 

Hiſtory is precept teaching by example. And 
there is no one truth more forcibly illuſtrated, by 
innumerable inſtances, from the earlieſt periods of 
Mankind, through all ſucceeding ages, down to 
the preſent, than this—that Pride, united with 
Power, is productive of the greateſt ills that can 
befal Society. 

If we firſt examine the Jewiſh Hiſtory, as re- 
lated in the Old Teſtament, we ſhall find ſufficient 
teſtimonies of the abuſe of Power. In the long 
fucceſhon of Kings, who reigned over the Hebrew 
Nation, how ſmall a number are diſtinguiſhed for 
mildneſs and equity]! Of how few is it ſaid, Hat, 
like Aſa, and Fehoſaphat, they did that which <vas 
right in the fight of the Lord! But how many are 
recorded with this ſtigma on their characters! And 
they did evil, and walked in the way of their Fathers, 
or of Jeroboam, who made Iſrael to fin, by his acts 
if wickedneſs and impiety. 

The Hiſtory of the Romans is replete with 
crimes of the moſt atrocious nature, committed by 
thoſe, in whoſe hands the Sceptre was placed. It 
would be tedious to recapitulate their names, muck 
more to recount their villainies. Moſt of them, 

” however, 
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however, as a juſt puniſhment for their enormities, 
were either aſſaſſinated, or deſtroyed themſelyeg, 
From the firſt Emperor to the laſt, what a number 
might be ſelected, who, like Tiberius, Caligula, 
Nero, Vitellius and Domitian were Monſters of 
Cruelty, Avacice, Gluttony and Pride! 

It 1s with pleaſure we contemplate the bright 
examples of Veſpaſian, of Trajan, of Titus, of 
Antoninus, and a few others, who did honour to 
human nature, by the exerciſe of the moſt amiable 
Virtues; and who dignified the high ſtations, to 
which they had been raiſed, by employing the 
Power intruſted to them, for the happineſs and 
ſecurity of the People. 

And if ſrom the Roman we turn to the Engliſh 
Annals, we ſhall find too many examples of the 
perverſion of power. — Happy, then, the People, 
who have a Prince on the Throne, that unites the 
moſt condeſcending manners, with the moſt benig- 
nant diſpoſition ; whoſe public character is diſtin- 
guiſhed by lenity and moderation; and whoſe pri- 
vate is reſpeCtable, by the diſplay of the ſocial vir- 
tues! And whilſt we pay this deſerved tribute of 
commendation to the Britiſh Monarch, let us not 
overlook the amiable qualities of his illuſtrious con- 
ſort, who, amid{t the animoſities of Party, is held 
in high eſteem hy the Public. Not tempted by her 
rank and ſtation, like many of her Predeceſſors, to 
engage in the political conteſts of the Times, ſhe 


cultivates the milder arts of domeſlic Government, 
by 
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by diſcharging, in a moſt exemplary manner, the 
humble duties of a Wife and Mother ; by patroni- 
ſing female ingenuity ; and by the moſt engaging 
afſability.— We ought, likewiſe, to be thankful to 
Providence for the bleſſings of a free Conſtitution ; 
where both Power and Liberty are ſo happily blend- 
ed, and ſo circumſcribed by wholeſome laws, that 
neither the one can uſurp on the rights of the Peo- 
ple; nor the other degenerate into licentiouſneſs. 
Though the ſphere of life, we have been already 
conſidering, falls but to the lot of few, yet as the 
happineſs of the People ſo much depends on the 
behaviour of thoſe, who are deſtined to appear in 
it; and as their actions form ſo diſtinguiſhing a 
part of the Hiſtory of Mankind, I could not avoid, 
in a Diſſertation on Pride, pointing out its effects, 
in the firſt department of civil Society. And if we 
examine its conſequences, through all the ſubordi- 
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nate fanks, we ſhall find, that Power, if not tem- 


pered with Juſtice and Moderation, will be pro- 
ductive of much miſchief. 
The inſolence of Office, is a charge, very frequent- 


n ly, and with juſtice, exhibited againſt thoſe, who 


are intruſted with any part of that authority, which 
deſcends in a variety of degrees and proportions, 
from the Throne to the inferior claſſes of the peo- 
ple. But how much more reſpectable and uſeful 
might thoſe Perſons make themſelves in their ſeve- 
ral employments, were they to execute the duties 


of their reſpective ſtations, without aſſuming an 
EA arrogant 
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arrogant and haughty manner! The practice of 


Civility will not only be much eaſier, but they will 
alſo avoid the reſentments of thoſe, whom they 
cannot but offend by a contrary behaviour ; who, 
at ſome future time, may have an opportunity of 
ſhowing their diſpleaſure. 

In domeſtic life, the pride of Power is deſtruc. 
tive to private peace; and tends to diſſolve the bond 
of family love and union. Authority ſhould be 


ſeen here in its mildeſt ſhape. 'The obedience it 


requires ſhould proceed from a ſenſe of duty and 
affection. But when its commands are arbitrary 
and imperious, all ſocial harmony will be deſtroy- 
ed. 'This ſhould be a caution to Parents, to exer- 
ciſe a gentle command, left their violence ſhould 
be the means of driving their children from that 
aſylum, where their virtue ſhould be ſecure. 
Te Pleaſures of ſocial life are often diſturbed 
by the pride of diſtinction. Amongſt the middling 


_ claſſes of the People, the equality of Rank is fo 


nearly the ſame, that to draw a line of ſeparation 
is both difficult and abſurd. The admittance of 
many into circles of amuſement is often objected 
to, not on account of fortune, abilities, education, 
or manners, but from a partial compariſon of the 
ſeveral ſtations of life; to ſome of which has been 
alfixed a degree of honour and reſpect; whilſt, 
without cauſe, a ſtigma of diſgrace has been thrown 
on certain ſituations by no means diſreputable. 
Thus Perſons in mercantile or commercial occupa- 
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tions, though capable oſ contributing to ſocial plea- 
ſure, are conſidered by ſome as diſqualified for, 
what they call, polite aſſemblies. 

With reſpect to the mercantile employment, I 
would remark, that it ought to be regarded not 
only as uſeful, but as honourable, if purſued by 
Perſons of Integrity, Knowledge and Enterpriſe. 
Theſe Men are of eminent ſervice in a ſtate, whoſe 
opulence and importance are derived from Trade 
and Commerce—the principal ſources of the wealth 
of nations. Hiſtory will inform us, that thoſe 
People, who have deſpiſed the Arts, by which 
manufactures are eſtabliſhed, and by which the 
produce of one Country is exchanged with that of 
another, have been poor and indolent; whilſt thoſe, 
who encouraged them, have been rich and flouriſh- 
ing. It is to theſe we are indebted for that Great- 
neſs, which has been the envy of a neighbouring 
kingdom; which now, indeed, begins to change 
its opinion in this reſpect; and to hold in more 
eſteem the Merchant and the Tradeſman. But the 
Engliſh, on the other hand, departing from the 
good ſenſe of their Anceſtors, are degrading the 
uſeful citizen, and adopting the frivolous ſentiments 
and manners of Pride and Faſhion. 

How frequently do we complain of the miſeries 
of human life! Yet how apt are we to increaſe 
them by our own folly! The common diſaſters of | | 
mortality are ſufficiently diſtreſſing. Why, there- 0 
fore, ſhould we add to them by pride and arro- th 
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gance; when it is in our own power to retrench, 
or, at leaſt, to mitigate them by mutual oflices of 
civility and kindneſs ? 

In this world we are not to take up our final 
abode. We are only Travellers to another. How 
blind then are we to our own happineſs, not to 
make the journey of life as comfortable to each 
other as poſhble ! Surely a Companion on the Road 
would be more agreeable, than to walk ſullenly by 
ourſelves, from the pride of condition. For after 
all, we muſt, at laſt, reſt in the ſame place; and 
our Bones moulder together in the duſt. Frail and 
weak as we are, we all ſtand in need of mutual 
help and conſolation. Could we but diveſt our- 
ſelves of thoſe notions of ſelf-conſequence, with 
which too many are puffed up Could we but con- 
fider ourſelves as Brethren; and as Profeſſors of 
that Religion, which exhorts us to love one an- 
other, how might we alleviate the ills of life, and 
paſs the days ef our Pilgrimage here with eaſe and 
cheerfulneſs | Inſtead of which, what jealouſies and 
envyings are occaſioned by an oſtentatious diſplay 
of ſuperiority ! | 

The-pride of opinion is alſo to be avoided, as 
being the frequent cauſe of ſtrife and contention. 
There are ſome Perſons, who carry with them into 
all companies, an obſtinate adherence to their own 
ſentiments; and, though convicted of an error, 
will nevertheleſs pertinaciouſly maintain it. Whereas 
there cannot be a ſtronger proof of an ingenuous 

mind, 
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mind, than to acknowledge a miſtake, when once 
it is convinced. But ſuch is the pride of theſe 
Diſputants, that though they expect others ſhould 
always accommodate themſelves to their prejudices, 
yet they will not, even in uneſſential articles, ſhow 
any deference to the ideas or ſuggeſtions of another, 
Hence proceed quarrels and animoſities, fatal to 
the Peace and good order of Society. 

When the pride of opinion mixes itſelf in religi- 
ous concerns, the conſequence 1s much to be dread- 
ed, It is too apt to kindle a ſpirit of Perſecution ; 
which, in the reign of the bigoted Mary, appeared 
with every aggravation of cruelty, againſt Perſons 
of an innocent life; whoſe only crime, for which 
they ſuffered Death, was a conſcientious refuſal to 
ſubſcribe to ſuch articles of Faith, as the Church 
had then thought proper to eſtabliſh. But in this 
age and country a general toleration is allowed, by 
which Men are permitted to worſhip the Deity 
after their own manner. Nevertheleſs this pride 
of opinion is apt to diſcover itſelf; and ſome are 
illiberal enough to deſpiſe others, becauſe of a dif- 
ference in their religious tenets. —Let not this pre- 
judice take poſſeſſion of your minds. Aſſume no 
merit to yourſelves, that you are of one perſuaſion 
in preference to another ; becauſe it is the mere 
effect of education; children being generally 
brought up in the principles of their Parents. Or 
ſhould you think proper, at a maturer age, to 


chuſe for yourſelves, as you will be allowed the 
liberty 
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liberty of private judgment, it is but reaſonable, 
that you ſhould grant the ſame privilege to your 

Neighbour. 

There 1s alſo another ſpecies of ſpiritual Pride; 
but this is chiefly to be found amongſt thofe, who 
pretend to be more righteous than others, becauſe, 
perhaps, they affume a greater appearance of ſanc- 
tity. This opinion is not only preſuming, but is 
likewiſe an enemy to moral improvement. 

That Pride Gould go before deſtruction, and a 
haughty ſpirit before a fall, is an event to be ex- 
pected in the natural courſe of things; becauſe 
thoſe who are infected with this vice, are almoſt 
without a friend. The many, who diſlike them, 
or who envy their ſituation, will ſpare no pains to 
lefſen their importance ; and precipitate them from 
the eminence to which they have climbed. Their 
own obſtinacy will contribute to their downfal ; 
becauſe they are too proud to receive advice, and 
are too much blinded by ſelf-confequence to ſee 
their danger. But when once they are fallen, how 


few will pity them! They will be as abject in ad- 


verfity, as they had been arrogant in proſperity. 
Our Saviour not only taught, but practiſed hu- 
mility. As a proof hat he condeſcended to Men of 


low Eſtate, he waſhed the feet of his diſciples, and 


preached the Goſpel to the Poor. In his youth he 
hved in retirement, and was obedient to the com- 
mands of his Parents. And when he entered on 
his miniſtry, he reſiſted the importunities of the 
People, who wanted to anoint him their King. 


He 
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He was not aſhamed of the obſcurity of his Birth; 
though this circumſtance was frequently mentioned 
by way of reproach.— Ii not this, ſaid ſome of the 
Jews, the Carpenter's Son Even the Country, in 
which he was born, did not eſcape the malignity 
of his enemies. Can, faid they, any good thing 
come out of Nazareth —8o far from deſpiſing the 
poor, he ſelected them as peculiar objects of mercy, 
by viſiting them in their afflictions, and by ſeeding 
their minds with ſpiritual food, whilſt he fat down 
with them to partake of their humble meal. —He 
frequently rebuked the Scribes and Phariſees for 
their love of honours and diſtinctions. They were 
fond of chuſing the chief rooms at a feaſt, or fit- 
ting the uppermoſt at Table. They liked, beſides, 
the principal feats in the ſynagogues—in thoſe 
facred places, where they were to conſider them- 
ſelves as in the more immediate preſence of that 
Being, who 7s no ReſpeFer of Perſons ;—who re- 
' ffteth the Proud, but giveth grace to the Humble. 
Our Saviour recommended humility to his 
Countrymen, even at their public feaſts; by ex- 
horting thoſe, who were bidden, 7o fit not down in 
the higheſt room, leſt they ſhould be obliged, with 
ſhame, to give place to more honourable Gueſts, | 
But when thou art bidden, ſays he, go and fit daun N 
in the loꝛugſt reem, that auben he, that bade thee, l 
oometh, he may ſay unto thee, Friend, go up higher. | 
From thence he takes occaſion to make the fol- 
lowing inference. Wheſcever exalteth himſelf ſhall be 


abaſed ; but he that humbleth himſelf ſhall be exalted. 
4 LECTURE. 
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4. 


Nothing can ſo ſenſibly affect a generous Soul, as the tacit 

* Reproach ſhe caſts on herſelf when extolled for Excellencies, 
« which ſhe knows in her Conſcience ſhe does not poſſeſs.” 

Lapdy's PRECEPTOR. 
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3 is no immoral propenſity in young 
Perſons ſo much to be lamented, as inſincerity. 
That part of it, which conſiſts in falſehood or lying, 
I have already conſidered. I propoſe now to offer 
ſome reflections on another ſpecies of diſſimulation, 
which, as oppoſed to fimplicity, or, in the Scrip- 
ture Language, ſinglene/5 of heart, may be called 
affefation, 

Aﬀectation has been defined a perpetual diſguiſe 
of the real character by fictitious appearances ;“ or, 
an awkward imitation of what we obſerve in an- 
other. Thoſe, who practice it, aſſume a deport- 
ment, contrary to their ſtation; and ſtep out of 
their own ſphere, in order to act a part for which 
they are not qualified by Genius, Education or 
Fortune. Hence it is, that what may be graceful 


in another, will be a blemiſh in them. Simplicity | 


of character is reſpected, becauſe it has truth for 
its 


Dr. Johnſon. 
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its baſis. It is eaſy, becauſe it is natural. But 
Affectation will always be offenſive, becauſe the 
mind within, and the Actions without do not cor- 
reſpond. This outward deception—this effort to 
impoſe on the World under a borrowed dreſs, is 
not only ridiculous, but often fails in its end; 
which end is the deſire of pleaſing, or of gaining 
admiration. 'There requires but little diſcernment 
to detect the fraud; and we generally deſpiſe thoſe, 
who have attempted to deceive us. It is alſo abſurd, 
vecauſe no Perſons can appear ſo advantageouſly, 
in a fictitious character, as in their own. In ſup- 
port of the former, they are indebted to the tricks 
of artifice, falſehood and grimace; but to exhibit 
the other, nothing more is neceſſary than to follow 
the dictates of nature; who attracts the molt notice, 
when diſguiſed the leaſt. —I would here diſtinguiſh 
betwixt thoſe Perſons, who put on the maſk of 
hypocriſy, in order to conceal their moral depravi- 
ties; and thoſe, who, from motives of oſtentation, 
affect to be, what they are not. 

Having thus explained to you, what is meant by 
affectation, I will next endeavour to delineate the 
cauſe, and exemplify the effects of it. | 

Affectation, for the moſt part, proceeds from 
Vanity. The firſt is ſaid to be the inſeparable at- 
tendant of the laſt; and has been figuratively de- 
ſcribed, as ſeated near the throne of Vanity, hold- 
ing in her hand a mirror, by the means of which, 


ſhe practiſes all thoſe mimic and fantaſtic airs, by 
which 
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which ſhe thinks to attract notice, and procure 
admirers. 55 

When once you conceive an exalted opinion of 
your own abilities, whether natural or acquired, 
you will preſume, that they are ſufficiently perfect; 


and you will be too conceited to regard either the 
cenſure or the admonition of your Friends. So far 


from ſuppoſing that you require advice or inſtrue- 


tion, you will be vain enough to imagine, that 


your boaſted merit is held in the ſame eſtimation 
by others. | 

It does not, however, follow, that, becauſe you 
ſhall have flattered yourſelves with ſelf-applauſe, 
which is, indeed, purchaſed at a very eaſy rate, 
you will then be certain of the approbation of 
others. ' You cannot command this approbation. 
It is a tax which the Worid will not readily pay, 
You muſt firſt deſerve it,, by your own propriety 
of conduct; but receive it, at the ſame time, with 
ſo much difſfidence, as if you were conſcious you 
had not deſerved it. You may obſerve, that Per- 
ſons of real worth are not immediately rewarded 
with public reſpeCt ; becauſe they proceed ſilently 
and modeſtly. They have, beſides, the torrent of 
calumny and detraction to oppoſe, which, as 
Shakeſpeare remarks, atient merit of the unworthy 
takes. The Envious will ſpare no pains to diſcover 
ſpots in the brighteſt characters: And Mankind 
ſeem more diſpoſed to find out faults than beauties. 
If, then, the approbation of others be ſo reluctant- 
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ly given to the deſerving, what muſt they expect, 

who-wiſh to attain it on falſe pretences—by ſuper- 

ficial ornaments, or by the affectation of Qualities 

which they do not poſſeſs ! The laſt may be praiſe- 

worthy in the right Owner, but contemptible in 

the ſervile imitator. If pure Metal can ſcarce paſs 
through the fiery ordeal of public ſcrutiny, that 

which is baſe cannot expect to eſcape detection. 

And if ſterling ſenſe will hardly make its way in 
the world, that which is counterfeit cannot Jong 
remain unexpoſed. It is a ſufficient cauſe of diſguſt, 
ſays Dr. Johnſon, that there is an intention to de- 
ceive, which every heart ſwells to oppoſe, and every 
tongue is buſy to deteF. It is an affront alſo to the 
underſtandings of thoſe, whom they _ to 
dupe, 

How different are the ſentiments of this cele- 
brated Moraliſt, from thoſe which are contained 
in a ſeries of Letters from a Nobleman“ to his Son, 
who is exhorted to the practice of diſſimulation 
for the purpoſe of promoting his worldly intereſt. 
The general diſſike, with which thoſe opinions 
were received, is a ſufficient proof, however, that 
we are not yet loſt to a true ſenſe of the moral 
character. 

The mode of conduct preſcribed by his Lord- 
ſhip is founded on hypocriſy and deceit. All the 


generous feelings of youth—all the ardour of 


friendſhip 


Lord Cheſterfield, 
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friendſhip every ſentiment of honour and eſteem, 
are, in his ſyſtem, ſacrificed to private and mer- 
cenary views. He directs his Son, in ſhort, to 
make a bubble of all Mankind, in order to obtain 
power or preierment. His grand maxims are— 
to conceal his own opinions, but artfully to diſco. 
ver thoſe of the Perſons with whom he ſhould con- 
verſe, or with whom he ſhould have any concerns 
—and to diſguiſe his own temper, but, by exciting 
the Paſſions of others, to throw them off their 
guard, and profit by their imprudence. To this 
end, he recommends a ſpecies of Hypocriſy, which 
he divides into two kinds—5Simulation and Diſſi- 
mulation. The former is to be aſſumed, that he 
might the better find out the ſeveral deſigns and 
inclinations of another ; the latter, that he might 
hide his own. | 

But there is no part of his ſyſtem ſo ungenerous 
as that, which reſpects your ſex; towards whom 
he adviſes his ſon to behave with the greateſt po- 
liteneſs, and with the moſt inſinuating addreſs : 
But a regard to female honour has no place in his 
inſtructions. Your Sex ought, therefore, to be 
cautioned againſt thoſe Men, who may imbibe the 
principles of this School, in order to deceive by 
the ſpeciouſneſs of their manners; and by the 


affectation of thoſe ſentiments of eſteem, which, 


however, they do not feel. 
As the peruſal of theſe Letters has been very 


faſhionable, 1 thought it no improper digreſhon 
juſt 
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juſt to point out the baneſul tendency of ſome of 
the principles there inculcated. Neither ſophiſtry, 
nor language can alter the nature of truth. Diſſi- 
mulation, however ſubſervient to a private advan- 
tage, muſt {till be a vice; and thoſe,. who practice 
it, muſt abandon the maxims of integrity Friend- 
ſhip betwixt the Sexes can never be maintained, 
but by mutual confidence and mutual affection ; 
without theſe, there can be no eſteem, and, of 
conſequence, no domeſtic felicity. The manners 
requiſite to form the intriguing Courtier, may, 
perhaps, contribute to the advancement of an Indi- 
vidual, but are not calculated for ſocial happineſs. 
—That theſe Letters were not written for the pub- 
lic eye, nor for general uſe, but deſigned only to 
form a particular character, are the principal cir- 
cumſtances, which can be alledged in their favour: 
And whoever reads them ſhould be impreſſed with 
this idea, leſt they ſhould conceive a prejudice 
againſt thoſe moral duties, which Religion ſancti- 
hes, and which Reaſon approves. 

The behaviour of vain Perſons is generally diſ- 
guſting; for though, in other reſpects, they may 
poſſeſs ſome good qualities, yet their weakneſs in 
this will aſſuredly excite contempt, and oftentimes 
will provoke laughter—a mortification more than 
ſufficient to counterbalance the pleaſure ariſing 
from the conſequence they have aſſumed. But 
Mankind will not ſee their pretended merits with 
the ſame partial eyes. Self. love ſo far influences 

the 
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the vain as to render them blind to their own ſoible: 
and imperfections. 
Vain Perſons are ſo full of their own importance, 
that their very converſation will receive a tincture 
from it; and their dear. ſelves will be the favourite 
ſubject of their diſcourſe. But this egotiſm is in- 
tolerable ; becauſe they are not of the ſame conſe- 
quence in the opinion of the company which they 
are in. For whatever be the topic of converſation, 
they will endeavour, by every poſſible means, to 
bring themſelves forwards. Not actuated by a 
deſire of pleaſing, but of being pleaſed, as far as 
compliments and flattery can do it, their remarks 
or obſervations will be all calculated to blazon forth 
their own merits, and procure the praiſe of others. 

Where Vanity be predominant, and the Mind 
have been unimproved, it is generally ſupported by 
folly ; and has for its object ſomething that is fri- 
volous and unimportant.. There are many, who 
endeavour to attract notice, and gain admiration, 
by affecting to be, what they are not. 

We ſhould endeavour to deſerve Praiſe, but not 
to procure it. It is a laudable ambition to aſpire 
after ſuch attainments to engage in ſuch purſuits, 
and to adopt ſuch manaers as-are worthy and meri- 
torious. To imitate the follies and vices of another, 
is both weak and criminal; but to model our con- 
duct after the examples of thoſe, who have diftin- 
ouiſhed theraſelves for their Virtues, is commend- 


able. But we are too apt to copy from bad originals. 
Hence 
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Hence it is, that the weakneſs of vain Perſons is 


rendered more conſpicuous by affectation. 
It is abſurd to neglect the natural capabilities 


which we have, and which it is in our power to 


cultivate, in order to ſhine in a character, to which 


we are by no means equal. There are few but 
have ſome peculiar gift or talent, by the improve- 
ment of which they might not only render them- 
ſelves reſpectable, but uſeful. It is, therefore, a 
falſe ambition to deſpiſe that, in which we might 
excel, in order to be diſtinguiſhed in a province 
for which we are not qualified. Gemus points out 
the path that we ſhould purſue, Affectation directs 
us in a wrong courſe, by inſpiring us with hopes of 
attaining what is beyond our reach. Thus our 
natural talent becomes of no effect; and our vain 
purſuits make us appear ridiculous. 
| Leſt you ſhould contract any bad habits, be per- 
ſuaded, my young Audience, that you never can 
ſucceed in the art of pleaſing, by affectation—a 
truth which it will be very difficult to impreſs on 
your minds, when once you have changed ſimpli- 
city of converſation and manners, which will be 
natural to you, and which will be dictated by good 
ſenſe, for thoſe forms of ſpeech and behaviour, 
which are the effects of a falſe taſte, or of ſervile 
imitation. 

But the Affected, inſtead of making dupes of 
others, ſtrangely deceive themſelves. 'The World 


has too much diſcernment to be ſeduced by the 
little 
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little cunning which they employ. If they affect a 
ſuperiority of underſtanding, which has, neverthe- 
leſs, been uncultivated; if, deſpiſing the uſual 


forms of ſpeech, they uſe a pedantic language; if 


they utter ſentiments directly oppoſite to their 
feelings; if they ape the manners of thoſe, who 
have been well-bred, without one eſſential quality, 


which conſtitutes true politeneſs, ſuch behaviour 


will ſoon be detected. It cannot eſcape the notice 
of the moſt common obſervers ; but will certainly 
provoke either mirth or indignation. Some will 
divert themſelves with the ridiculous airs which are 


aſſumed; and others will be incenſed at the impo- 


fition, which is practiſecd. 

The Affected not only miſcarry in their ſcheme 
of deceiving others, but are liable to be deceived 
themſelves.. Artful and dehgning Perſons, in order 
to gain ſome private advantage, will ſeem outward- 
ly to admire, what they inwardly deſpiſe. They 
will feed the vanity of thoſe, whom they mean to 
deceive; and the accompliſiment of their plan will 
either terminate in the diſgrace, or to the loſs of 
thoſe, who have ſuffered themſeives to be thus 
duped. The Praiſe, which 1s coveted on falſe 
pretences, is, in general, dearly purchaſed: For 
vain Perſons are ſure to be ſurrounded by a tribe 
of Sycophants, if it be in their power to reward 
them. | - 

But in your Sex vanity is the moſt dangerous. 
Men, who are delighted with the compliments of 

flattery, 
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ſlattery, may ſuffer, perhaps, in point of fortune; 
but this propenſity may be hurtful to female repu- 
tation. Women of Prudence and Diſcernment 
will be better pleaſed with the language of truth. 
Beſides, Men of ſenſe and probity will never praiſe 
indiſcriminately like the herd of flatterers. They 
will approve of whatever is meritorious; but will 
gently reprehend errors and miſtakes; and, when 
occaſion require, will give wholeſome and ſeaſon- 
able advice. 

It would be tedious to trace the variety of dif- 
ſerent ſhapes, in which Affectation, Proteus-l:ke, 
appears. Sometimes the features of the face are 
diſtorted from their natural poſition : And ſome, 
whoſe voice is harmony and ſweetneſs, will 
yet counterfeit a liſp, that renders what they ſay 
almoſt inarticulate. Others affect to appear maſ- 
culine. They join in the athletic recreations of 
the men, by purſuing the ſports of the field, 
or in endeavouring to rival the dexterity of a 
coachman. 

Should you excel in any particular accompliſh- 
ment, or in any branch of knowledge, it is a 
diſguſting Vanity to be always difplaying them, 
in order to extort the praiſes of others. Modeſt 
merit will never want for admirers. It may be 
ſome time in diſpelling the clouds which ſur- 
round it; but when they are diſſipated, it will 
ſhine forth with greater luſtre. It has been re- 


marked of the celebrated Females of the preſent 
day, 
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day, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 


literary publications, that their converſation is 


familiar and affable, without any parade of eru- 
dition. 

If Vanity be unpardonable in thoſe, who have 
ſome grounds for its ſupport, how intolerable muſt 
it be in ſuch as affect to appear in a character, 
for which Nature or Education never deſigned 
them; and who will, notwithſtanding, preſume to 
judge and decide on matters, with which they are 
unacquainted | 

Equally abſurd is it for Perſons to talk on ſub- 
jets, concerning which they have attained but 
little information. Pedantry is at all times odious; 
but more particularly ſo in the female ſex. You 
ſhould, therefore, carefully guard againſt any vain 
propenſity of this kind. Smatterers in knowledge 
are generally oſtentatious of the little they have 
acquired. But their ſuperficial attainments gene- 
rally lead them into blunders; and when once 
they have gone beyond their depth, there are very 
few, who will have patience or good nature enough 
to help them out. 

What ſatisfaQtion can Perſons derive from re- 
ceiving applauſe for any particular quality, which 
they do not poſſeſs? The Pleaſure, if any plea- 
ſure can ariſe from the deception, muſt be of ſhort 
duration, and they mult live in continual dread 


of a diſcovery. But when detected, they will not 


be deſpifed for wanting that Quality, but for pre- 
tending to have it, when they had it not. 


To 
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To ape or imitate another is alſo a piece of 
affetation, founded on that ridiculous Vanity, 
with which little minds are too apt to be elated. 
If Perſons of a certain rank in life endeavour to 
make the ſame appearance with others, whoſe for- 
tune and condition are much ſuperior, they are 
not only inclined to ſupport this oſtentation, at an 
expence, which they can ill afford, but alſo render 
themſelves ridiculous. To ſuch I would recom- 
mend the apoſtolic advice of learning conteritment, 
in whatever ation they are placed; and of en- 
deavouring to act well their part in it. This 
habit of Contentment would be more eaſily ac- 
quired, if they would ſometimes look below as 
well as above them. By ſo doing they would per- 
ceive, that there are certain claſſes of Mankind 
inferior to them, who have leſs reaſon to be ſatis- 
hed than themſelves; but who repine not at the 
diſpenſations of Providence. 


But this imitation of the cuſtom, or the way of 


life adopted by Perſons of ſuperior rank, is not 
confined to thoſe, who want ability to ſhine in 
real ſplendour, and therefore affect that which is 
borrowed or ſuperficial, but extends itſelf to ſuch 
as, having experienced a fortunate turn in their 
affairs, are not deficient in pecuniary reſources, 
but are deſtitute of thoſe mental and perſonal qua- 
lities, which alone are intitled to certain marks of 
reſpect and diſtinction. The more plain and ſimple 
their manners, the more eaſy they would appear; 

and 
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and if they do not receive applauſe, they would 
avoid, at leaſt, contempt. For applauſe and ad. 
miration, as Dr. Johnſon has obſerved, are by 10 
means to be placed among i the neceſſaries of life ; 
ſo that to ſacrifice the latter for the former, is en- 
gaging in a falſe purſuic after happineſs. 

They, who cannot fill a moderate condition with 
decency and reſpect, will be leſs capable of ac- 
quitting themſelves with dignity in another more 
elevated. Their Vanity, upon the change of for- 
tune, will be troubleſome to themſelves, and diſ- 
guſting to others. The bleſſings of Society are 
more certain and reciprocal amongſt thoſe of nearly 
equal rank, than where there is much diſpropor- 
tion in external circumſtances. But they, who 
deſpiſe their former aſſociates the companions of 
their early years, in order to mix with the Great, 
will leſſen their own enjoyments. In the company 
of their Superiors, their vain conſequence will be 
deſpiſed and overlooked ; and their behaviour will 
be reſtrained and uneaſy. The pleaſures of Con- 
verſation ariſe from. a free, unreſerved inter- 
courſe, | 

To affect the manners of a ſtation, ſuperior to 
our own, 1s truly abſurd ; becauſe there are many, 
who might have rendered themſelves reſpectable 
in the circle of their friends and acquaintance, 
had not Vanity over-rated their abilities, inſpired 
them with notions of grandeur, and made them 


diſſatisfied with their preſent condition. That 
which 
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which is ſtrictly characteriſtical in Perſons of rank, 
is a ridiculous oſtentation in their inferiors. In - 
word, they, who behave in a manner unbecoming 
their ſituation, and aſſume a part in the great 
drama of life, not adapted to their abilities or 
ſtation, muſt unavoidably incur the cenſure of af- 
fectation. 

The Vanity of ſome Perſons is ſupported by 
lies and falſehood; which, ſuppoſing them to be 
harmleſs, do yet expoſe the Party to ridicule; be- 
cauſe they are ſubject to the mortification of not 
being believed; or elſe to the confuſion of being 
immediately detected. They are frequently boaſt- 
ing of exploits, which they never performed—of 
favours which they never received—of an intimacy 
with Perſons of Rank and Fortune, whom they 
ſcarcely know; and of ſeeing or hearing things too 
marvellous to be credible. 

Humour is a natural, not an acquired talent, 
It flows ſpontaneouſly. The very fingularities 
of the Humouriſt will divert. But where they 
are affected by Perſons of a different temper, 
the imitation will be diſguſting. All laboured 
attempts at humour will be fo awkward, that 
they will fail in producing the effect intended. 
The converſation of the grave and ſtudious may 
be inſtructive and amuſing; but they muſt not 
encroach on the Province of the Humouriſt, who, 


tempering natural vivacity with judgment and 
good 
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good nature, will be ſure of pleaſing, but probably 


would not ſucceed by aſſuming the didactic man- 
mer of the former, 

The various diſpoſitions of Mankind—their dif- 
ferent modes of education—their Genius—their 
habits—conneCtions they have formed—and the 
ſtudies they have purſued, point out to every indi- 
vidual of both ſexes, the courſe of life which 
would be proper and natural to each. 

If, then, you wiſh to behave ſo as to pleaſe, the 
firſt object of your attention muſt be, to cultivate 
good diſpolitions and virtuous principles. You 
will not, in that caſe, be aſhamed of appearing in 
your true characters. You will dare to be what 
you are. You will neither diſguiſe your real ſenti- 
ments; nor aſſume any manners but your own, 
This foundation for a good character being thus 
laid, any little embelliſhments it may afterwards 
require, in conformity to the external modes of 
politeneſs, may ſoon and eaſily be attained. But 
the laſt, without the firſt, will be but a ſuperficial 
covering for a depraved or a weak mind. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE XXIV. 


«© As if the Calamities of Life were not ſufficient for It, 
„% we turn the moſt indifferent Circumſtances into Misfor- 
tunes, and ſuffer as much from trifling accidents, as from 
real Evils.“ 

Appisox. 


H avinc conſidered, in my laſt Lecture, the 
cauſe and effects of Affectation, I ſhall now 
proceed to take ſome notice of another ſymp- 
tom of this mental diſeaſe, which appears in 
thoſe falſe terrors and alarms, ſo peculiar to 
your Sex. To ſeem timid on the moſt trifling 
occalions—at the moſt ordinary accidents — 
and where there is no danger, is thought, by 
ſome Ladies, as not only graceful, but cha- 
racteriſtical. 

That we may examine how far ſuch an opi- 
nion is founded on truth, let us conſider, 
whether this timidity be conſtitutional, or 
whether it proceed from affectation? 


Q_ Courage 
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Courage hes been divided into two kinds, 
active and paſſive. That which is active con- 
fiſts in feats of valour and bravery, in deſpiſing 
perſonal danger, and in the bold and martial 
exploits of the ſield, whereby life is, hazarded, 
in defence of our Country, and in purſuit of 
Jonour. This part belongs wholly to the male 
ſex, who were deſigned for every occupation, 
where intrepidity and bodily ſtrength are to be 
exerted. The deſignation of your Sex is dif- 
Jerent. You were not formed to brave the 
raging elements, to turn the ſtubborn glebe, to 
work in the laborious manufa@orics of art, to 
engage in the boiſterous warfare of politics, or 
to expoſe your Perſons to the dangers and 
fatigues of war. The milder manners of do- 
meſtic government, and the more pleaſing taſk 
of ſocial endearment, fall to your lot. When 
once you leave this province, in order to adopt 
the maſculine duties of the other ſex, though 
your reſolution may be applauded, yet, -having 
diveſted yourſelves of all female gentleneſs, you 
muſt expect to loſe all female influence. Judith, 
cutting off the head of Holofernes in his tent, 


and Joel driving a nail in the temples of Siſera, 


as recorded in the Old Teſtament; and the 
Wife of Aſdrubal with her two children ruſh- 
ing into the flames of the temple of Æſculapius 


when burning, after having heroically upbraided 
her 
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her huſband for his deſertion to Scipio, as 
related by the Roman Hiftorians, are leſs 
amiable Pictures than that of the Matron 
adjuſting the affairs of her houſehold, and 
exercifing the tender and benevolent affections. 
The deſcription given by Tacitus of the Ger- 
man Women, who attended their huſbands to 
the field of battle, who excited them to fight 
manfully againſt their enemies, and who even 
aſſiſted them when overpowered, is, however, 
leſs pleafing in contemplation, than that, which 
the Ancients have left upon record, of the 
domeſtic - behaviour of the Ladies of Greece, 
whoemployed themſelves at home, in different 
kifids of ingenious works; and in ſupporting, 
with a high degree of reſpect, the ſeveral cha- 
raters of Daughters, Wives and Mothers. 
Though this active courage be not neceffary 
in Women, yet there are many inſtances of its 
having been exerted on particular emergencies 
in ſo heroical a manner, as to demonſtrate that 
the want of it is not altogether” conſtitutional. 
Yet ſuch examples are not to be confidered as 
models for female imitation, but as proofs only 
of female courage. Opportunities will ſeldom 
occur, where ſuch exertions of undaunted bra- 
very are required ; neither is it expected that 
vou ſhould court them, 
other Sex to protect the fair; and guard them 
from 
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ſrom danger, inſult and oppreſſion. This was 
the laudable ambition of our forrfathers; in 
the gratification of which they diſplayed great 
marks of gallantry. It was the ſpirit of a for- 
mer age, which has been called the age of chi- 
vairy, to infpire young Men with a thirſt for 
glory; the principal objects of which were—to 
reſcue injured Damſels-- to avenge their wrongs, 
and ſupport female innocence. The Men of 
+ that period boldly ſtood forth as their Cham- 
pions.— It was this prevailing taſte and opinion, 
which gave birth to the old Romance ; where, 
indeed, full ſcope is given to the Marvellous, 
by the introduction of ſupernatural agents but 
where the juſteſt notions of honour and bra- 
very prevail. But how are their Sons dege- 
\Nerated; who are too apt to be the betrayers, 
inſtead. of the Guardians of female Virtue ! 

In your Sex, therefore, we only look for 
that degree of courage, which is called paſſive ; 
that is, a ſufficient fortitude of mind to en- 
dure, with patience, thoſe ſufferings-or diſaſters, 

which will ſometimes fall to your lot. You 
cannot expect to paſs through this world with- 
out being expoſed to danger or affliction. In 
- ſuch circumſtances, ſome reſolution is neceſſary, 
either to avoid impending evils, to extricate 
- yourſelves from the difficulties, in which you 
may be involved, or to enable you to ſubmit 

with 
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with reſignation to the calamities of life. It 
would be a mark of weakneſs to deſpair; and it» 
would betray a ſpirit too timid, even in the fe- 
male conſtitution, fupinely to acquieſce under 
every misfortune that may befal you, without 
that effort of courage for relief, which it is in 
your power to exert. For however ſome may ex- 


cuſe themſclves under the pretence of ſexual 
' weakneſs, yet they are not ſenſible of their own 
ſtrength till it has been tried, In a fituation of 


diſtreſs, the mind, provided it has. not been 
enervated by the refinements. of falſe delicacy, 
will find within itſelf ſuch ample reſources, as 
will contribute to alleviate. the burden, and 
mitigate ſoi row. It will receive farther con- 
ſolation from the doctrines of Religion, where- 
in we are aſſured of an over-ruling Providence, 
which guides and directs the affairs of Men— 
which railes up thoſe that fall, and ſuffers 
them. not to be tempted above what they are 
able to bear. Both Sexes are alike obnoxious 
to the common wisfortunes of mortality ; 
therefore it is equally incumbent on both to be 
fortified againſt them. And daily experience 
proves that this is in your own power, if you 
do not accuſtom yourſelves from childhood, to 

indulge a fearful and timorous diſpoſition. 
If the want of firmneſs and reſolution be 
inexcuſable in the greater concerns of life, it is 
| much 
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much morc1o, in trifling and ordinary events—- 
in ſuch as frequently occur, and in which, would 
you ſuffer yourſelves to reflect but a few mo- 
ments, you muſt immediately perceive what 
little cauſe there is for terror and apprehenſion- 
To expoſe yourfelves to danger, without any 
reaſonable motive, is a culpable temerity ; but to 
ſubject yourfelves to tremors and conſternations, 
at ſuch objects, as you muſt be ſenſible, upon 
conſideration, have nothing noxious in their 
nature; or at ſuch ſituations, in which you per- 
ceive prudent Perſons place themſelves, in full 
confidence of ſecurity, is nor only a ridiculous 
weakneſs, but is alſo creating imaginary evils, 
To prevent therefore, theſe alarms and trepida- 
tions from becoming, as it were, habitual, you 
ſhould convince yourſelves of their abſurdity, 
and on the little pretence you have for indulg- 
ing ſuch fears. By which means you will be 
able to ſuppreſs them, and to act, on like occa- 
nons, with more courage and reſolution, 

Timid Perſons are not only ſubject to diſ- 
quietudes from trifling events, but they even 
anticipate them by anxious expectation. T hey 
itart at Phantoms of their own creating; and 
imbitter the preſent moment, by a groundleſs 
apprehenſion of future accidents. They are 
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with them. They are alarmed at the blowing 
of the Wind. The diſtant thunder cauſes 
unuſual palpitations; and the lightning fills 
them with terror. A ſinall degree of phyſical 
knowledge would teach them, that all thei: 
effects proceed from cauſes, which form a part 
of that general ſyſtem, by which this univerſal 
frame of things is governed and ſupported. For 
though individuals, and even countries have 
ſuffered by the ravages of a tempeſt, yet it is not 
by indulging fuch fears, that we can filence the 
ſtorm, or direct the whirlwing, Should ſuch 
calamitics happen, it is our duty to be armed 
with fortitude; and ſubmir - with reſignation to 
the diſpenſations of that Being, who fills all 
ſpace with his preſence, and whom alone the 
winds and the waves obey. | 

Since then theſz natural fears, if I may ſo cal} 
them, are unjuſtifiable, becauſe rhey are excited 
by objects or appearances, which either are not 
terrific in. themſelves, or,- if they be, are the 
ordinary effects of well known cauſes, how much 
more ſo muſt thoſe be, which are affected I 
cannot better expreſs myſelf on this ſubject than 
in the words of a female Writer“. 

„Let a vain young Woman be told that 
«© tenderneſs and ſoftneſs are the peculiar charms 
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*« of the ſex—that even their weakneſs is lovely, 
„ and their fears becoming, and you will pre- 
** ſently obſerve her grow fo tender as to be 
ready to weep for a fly ; ſo fearful, that ſhe 
« farts at a feather z and ſo weak-hearted, that 
* the ſmalleſt accident quite over-powers her. 
Her fondneſs and affection become fulſome 
e and ridiculous; her compaſſion grows into 
„ contemptible weakneſs; and her apprehen- 
« fiveneſs the moſt abject cowardice ; for when 
„ once ſhe quits the direction of nature, ſhe 
* knows not where to ſtop ; and continually 
« expoſes herſelf by the moſt abſurd extremes.” 
Real ſenſibility, or an unaffected commiſera- 
tion at the diſtreſs of others, is the pleaſing 
emanation of a compaſſionate mind, which diſ- 
poſes the poſſeZor 72 weep with thoſe that weep, 
ro foften the anguiſh of woe, and indulge the 
flow of benevokence. When the dejected 
countenance be cheered —when indigence be 
relieved, and innocence protected, ' theſe afford 
izbſtantial proofs, that the feelings of the heart 
are natural and ſpontaneous, proceeding from 
affections which are honourable to humanity. 
But when the eye be turned from the child of 
» Torrow, and the houſe of affliction be not viſited, 
becauſe, as it is pretended by ſome, they are too 
» delicately formed to endure the tender emotions, 
» Which the ſight of miſery would create, it is 
much 
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much to be apprehended, that what is here aſ- 


cribed to the workings of nature, is nothing 
more than the flimſy garb of afſectation, uſed 


» as a diſguiſe to conceal the want of ſenſibility. 
Having thus endeavoured to prove to you the 
abſurdity of falſe terrors and alarms, at the 
ordinary events and occurrences of life, as far 
only as they reſpe& the preſent time, I ſhall 
next conſider the folly of enflaving yourſelves 
to like fears, from circumſtances equally natural, 
which, however, we are too fond of applying to 
future contingencies: This kind of timidity is 


founded on ſuperſtition; or a ſcrupulous obſer- 
vance of caſual incidents, which relate, as ſome - 
erroneouſly imagine, to the good or ill that may 
befal us hereafter, or which they interpret as the 
ſigns of theſe impending events. To this opi- 
nion muſt be aſcribed that general belief of 
omens and prodigies, which were much reſpected 
by the Ancients; and which the Moderns are 
credulous enough to adopt. We imbibe this 


creed from our infancy: and it is almoſt im- 


poſſible. to avoid the early prejudices, which 
are imprinted on the-minds of Children, from - 
the ignorance of Servants.” Amongſt this clafs - 


of People, all the Stories, which have been 
fabricated by the fearful and ſuperſtitious, are 
implicitly believed and carefully preſerved. 
They have received them by tradition; and, 
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with as much veneration, they take care to hand 
them down to a ſucceeding generation. Any 
attempt to ridicule theſe abſurd notions, or con- 
vince them of their fallacy, would be conſidered 
as an act of impiety and profaneneſs: But many 
of you, my young Audience, are now at an age 
capable of examining whether the opinions you 
have received in Childhood, reſpecting Prog- 
noſtics, Predictions, Omens, &c. are true or falſe, 
becauſe of the influence they may have on your 
future conduct ? If you ſhould find, on enquiry, 
that they have no better ſupport than credulity 
and ſuperſtition, you ſhould endeavour to era- 
dicate them, before they have made too deep an 
impreſſion. For many Perſons have carried 
theſe prejudices with them to the Grave; by 
which means, their lives have been chequered 
with more than the natural portion of evil; 
becauſe they have - afflicted themſelves with 
terrors and alarms, ariſing from their own 
imagination—from a falſe notion of Providence 
—and from an ignorance of the chain of natural 
cauſes and effects. To aſſiſt you, therefore, in 
your enquiries in this matter, I ſhall make a few 
obſcrvations on thoſe ſigns and prodigies, with 
which a part of Mankind are 10 nnn, 

terrified. 
A curious deſire of prying into is events z 


of being previouſly acquainted with the ſucceſs 
of 
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of any intended expedition or undertaking ; and 
of knowing before-hand what will be our con- 
dition in the world—what fortunate or unfor- 
tunate circumſtances will happen to us—and the 
time when we ſhall finiſh the period of our 
exiſtence here, is the principal foundation for 
theſe ſuperſtitious notions, to which Mankind, 
in all ages, have paid ſo great veneration. The 
Agents, by which this intelligence is ſaid to be 
conveyed, are in themfclves natural; yet a miſ- 
taken zeal has made them ſupernatural ; that is, 
the Harbingers of good or ill from Him, who 
alone can look into futurity. For if the ſigns 
and prodigies fo much reſpected be true and 
infallible, they may then be called the Meſſen- 


gers of Heaven, ordained to throw aſide the veil, 


which ſeparates the preſent from the future: 
But as the generality of them are unintelligent 
Beings ; or ſuppoſing that they were intelligent, 
if they be endued with no higher faculty than 
human reaſon, it is the Deity only, who can 
have communicated to them this power of pre- 
dicting; or, at leaſt, can have employed them as 
the Miniſters or Inſtruments of Divination to 
Mankind. The repetition only of thoſe ſeveral 
Agents would feem ſufficient to expoſ2 the 
abſurdity of the doctrine they are intended to 
iupport; but as it is not yet exploded, it may 
not be enough imply to enumerate them. We 

| have 
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have adopted a variety of natural effects, as the 
preſages of future good or evil; and have con- 
ferred both on the rational and irrational Crea- 
tion a capacity of foretelling events; or of 
ſignifying by certain tokens that they will 
actually come to paſs. Hence the oracles of 
the Ancients, and the Fortune-tellers of the 
Moderns ; the flight of Birds; the croaking of 
the Raven; the howling of the Dog; the noiſe 
of the Death-watch ; the Spilling of Salt; the act 
of Sneczing ; the aſſembly of a certain number 
of Perſons; the lucky and unlucky Days; 
Dreams, Witches, Spectres and Apparitions, 
are thoſe Creatures of the Imagination, with 
which Mankind have diſturbed their peace 
and which they have been pleaſed to conſider as 
indications of| what is to befal them. 

A ſuperficial ſurvey of the Works of Nature, 
where variety, beauty and uſefulneſs are fo 
_ admirably blended, and where the means are ſo 

nicely adapted to their reſpective ends, muſt 
convince us, that they were not thus formed by 
chance ; but were the contrivance and deſign of 
a Being infinitely wiſe and powerful, to whom 
we aſcribe the attribute of Creator of the World. 
'The ſame Being, who created, undoubtedly 
preſerves it. This we impute to his Providence; 
which Providence is called general and particu- 


lar, By his general Providence, we believe, 
that 


that the preſent ſyſtem of things is preſerved 
in conformity to certain laws, which he has 
fixed and eſtabliſhed ; whereby all the effects 
and appearances of Nature are produced as from 
their reſpective cauſes. 

To a particular providence we aſcribe the 
more immediate interpoſition of the Deity in 
human affairs, whereby natural cauſes and effects 
ſeem ſometimes to be at variance; /o that the 
race is not to the ſavift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, 
neither yet bread to the wiſe, nor yet riches to men 
of underſtanding, nor yet favour to men of ſkill. 
But it is impoſſible for us to diſcern this more 
immediate interpoſition; or to feparate thoſe 
effects, which proceed from general cauſes; or 
from ſome ſecret ſprings of action, which are to 


us inviſible, and paft finding out. It is, there- 
fore, ſufficient for us to reſt aſſured that all the 


defigns of God's Providence are intended for 


the benefit of his Creatures; and that partial 
evil will be productive of general good. 

A Being, who is capable of conſtructing a 
World ſo admirably contrived as the preſent, 
muſt doubtleſs be endued with a power of look- 
ing into futurity. But would it anſwer the 
purpoſes of his government; or would it con- 
tribute to our happineſs, were we acquainted 


with all that were to befal us? Who would be 


animated to action, were he previouſly informed 
that 
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that his endeavours would be fruitleſs, and his 
enterprizes fail? Who would put his hand to 
the plough, if he foreſaw that his crop would be 
blighted ? Who would embark on the ocean, if 
he were aſſured that he ſhould be ſhip-wrecked ? 
Who would go forth to meet the enemy, if a 
defeat were prognoſticated ? If Fate cannot be 
over-ruled, it is in vain to petition the favour 
and aftiitance of the Deity ; and if our endea- 
vours will be of no avail, it is fruitleſs to exert 
them. When diſtreſs overtake us, we know 
that we malt bear it; but the proſpect of it at 
a diſtance would only increaſe the weight of 
miſery at its arrival. And it is much to be 
doubted, whether the anticipation of any good, 
might not deprive us of the pleaſure ariſing 
from unexpected poſſeſſion. This Preſcience 
or foreknowledge would render us, perhaps, 
indifferent to temporal enjoyments; becauſe, in 
the midſt of them, we perceive either their 
ſhort duration, or that we fhall be ſurrounded | 
with evils. Life itſelf would be deprived of its 
charms, were we to know the exact time of our ; 
death: For though we are all ſenſible, that we 
cannot exceed the uſual ſpan of mortality, yet 
the darkneſs and uncertainty, in which that 
event is enveloped, inſpire us with hope to the 
1 laſt moment; and the general reflection 7hat 
72 we muſs die, imbitters not the — of ex- 
y iſtence. 


It 
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It appears, therefore, very. improbable, that 
Providence, in the ordinary buſineſs ot life, 
ſhould communicate to us future events; be- 
cauſe the ſpur of induſtry, and the pleaſure of 
hope, would be taken from us; and real mi- 
fortunes would be increaſed by the certainty of 
their approach, both as to the time when, and 
the manner how. 

I ſhall next conſider ſome of thoſe means, by 
which, it has been ſuppoſed, the Deity has 
thought proper to inform us of his deſigns, and 
to apprize us of future events: But this I muſt 
defer to a ſucceeding Lecture; and ſhall con- 
clude the-preſent with the following obſervations 
of Mr. Addiſon : 

«© The horror, with whick we entertain the 
« thoughts of death (or indeed of any future 
evil), and the uncertainty of its approach, 
« fill a melancholy mind with innumerable ap- 
« prehenſions and ſuſpicions ; and conſequent- 
“ly diſpoſe it to the obſervation of ſuch ground- 
« leſs Prodigies and Predictions. For as it is 
© the chief concern of wife Men to retrench 
« the evils of life by the reaſonings of Philoſo- 
« phy, it is the employment of fools to multi- 
* ply them by the ſentiments of ſuperſtition.” 

4 I know but one way of fortifying my Soul 
« againſt theſe gloomy preſages and terrors of 
« Mind, and that is, by ſecuring to myſelf the 

| « friendſhip 
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friendſhip and protection of that Being, who 
diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. He 
ices, at one view, the whole thread of my 
exiſtence, not only that part of it which 
I have already paſſed through, but that 
which runs forward into all the depths of 


Eternity.“ 


J.ECTURE 
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LECTURE XXV. 


« perceive that in all Things ye are too ſuperſtitious.” 
Sr. PAUL TO THE ATUIS IAN. 


I x my laſt Le&ure, I endeavoured to caution 
you againſt the indulgence of falſe fears, and 
ſuperſtitious terrors. I mentioned ſeveral of 
thoſe Agents and Circumſtances, which have 
been confidered as either qualified for the office 
of divination, or as ſo many ſigns and predic- 
tions of future events. I ſhall now proceed to 
make ſome obſervat ions on their nature and 
character, in order to ſhew you the little credi- 
bility which they deſerve. For though Super- 
{tition have not ſo powerful an influence on the 
mind at preſent, as in times which were lefs 
enlightened by Philoſophy, yet ſince it is not 
totally eradicated, and ſince your's is the period 
of lite, which is moſt liable to its impreſſions, 
it may not be improper to diſpoſe you, by a few 

| remarks, 
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remarks, to a farther conſideration of. this ſub. 
ject ; that ſo you may not hereafter be perplexed 
by doubtful opinions or-unreaſonable apprehen- 
ſions, but may, on all occaſions, be poſſeſſed of 
ſuch a degree of fortitude, as will not ſuffer you 
to be intimidated by imaginary evils; and this 
will be the more neceſſary, when you reflect, 
that the real calamitics of life will often call 
forth your utmoſt courage and reſolution. 

It has been the miſtaken opinion of almoſt all 
ages of the World, that Men of a certain deſcrip- 
tion were able to foretel future events. Such a 
power muſt either be the effect of ſuperior 
ſagacity, or elſe it muſt be communicated by the 
Deity hin{if, or by ſome order of Beings com- 
miſſioned to execute his will. But it does not 
appear, that Reaſon, in its higheſt ſtate of im- 
provement, is capable of foreſeeing things to 
come. It may, indeed, from the hiſtory of 
human tranſactions, form ſome conjecture of 
what will be the probable event of certain de- 
ſigns. But this is only an exerciſe of the 
Judgment, or the deduction of experience. It 


does not pretend to prognoſticate what will 


happen; but only draws a probable concluſion 
from given premiſes. The opinion may, per- 
haps, be confirmed by the conſequences ; but 
they often fall out different from what was 
expeted—a {ufficicat proof of the fallibility of 

human 
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human reaſon in predicting future contingen- 
cies. 

Since, then, Man is not inveſted with natural 
Powers, whereby he can look into futurity, 
whence does he derive this-pretended quality of 
divination ? If any part of the human ſpecies be 
poſſeſſed of ſo extraordinary a gift, it mult be by 
inſpiration ; that is, the Deity. himfelf muſt im- 
part to them this kind of intelligence. But 
before I can: allow the pretenſions of any Pro- 
phet, he muſt give me demonſtrative proofs of 
a divine impulſe, by performing ſome miracle. 
When ] ſee him capable of doing what is beyond 
the reach of human ability, without ſupernatural 


aſſiſtance, I will then reverence him as a 


Meſſenger commiſſioned from Heaven, to the 


office of prediction. Therefore, they, who 


have aſſumed this privilege, have been obliged 
to ſupport the deceit by. cunning, and by an 
appearance of myſtery. Amongſt the Ancients, 
Soothſayers were held in the higheſt eſteem : 
and their Perſons were conſidered as ſacred. 
That much juggling and artifice were employed 
by theſe People, has been clearly proved by 
thoſe, who have carefully examined the manner, 
n which they diſcharged their prophetic office. 

Of all the methods of Divination practiſed by 
the Greeks, none was in ſuch high repute as the 
Oracles, which were certain anſwers given by 
their Prieſts to thoſe, who came to conſult them 
ON 
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on the event of any enterprize. The great 
veneration, in which they were held, is a ſuffi- 


cient proof of the credit they had obtained. 


And as no one would prefume to enquire of the 


Oracles, without making conſiderable preſents, 


the ſuperſtitious credulity of the People was 
productive of great gain to the Managers, who 
were thereby enabled to give them all the ſanc- 
tity of rites and ceremonies. Yet, notwithſtand- 
ing the great character which the ancient Oracle; 


had acquired, there is no doubt but the whole 


was a trick and contrivance of the Officiates, 
This appears from the obſcure and doubtful 
language, in which their Anſwers were given — 
from che ſolemn preparations which were made 
in order to ſtrike an awe on the minds of the 


-enquirers, and from the ſucceſs of the event, 


which was often in direct oppoſition to what had 
been foretold. 

The oracle of Apollo at Delphos was in the 
greateſt repute throughout Greece, as well for 
the number of People, who reſorted to it, as for 
the rich Preſents which they brought. No 


- buſineſs of any moment, whether public or pri- 


vate, was undertaken, without previouſly con- 
ſulting this Oracle. And though it is ſaid.to 
have been the moſt reſpected for the truth and 
clearneſs of its reſponſes, yet they were often 
ſo ambiguous, that the meaning might be ap- 
plied :o the event, let it turn out as it would; 


of 
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of which the following inſtance will ſuffice: 


 Croeſus, King of Lydia, ſent to the Oracle to 


enquire, whether he ſhould undertake a War 
againſt the Perſians? The Oracle returned this 
anſwer—if Creſus paſs the River Halys, he 
will put an end to a vaſt Empire. Not doubt- 


ing but the Empire of Perſia was meant, he 


marched againſt the Perſians, was defeated 
and taken Priſoner by Cyrus, to whom the 
Kingdom of Lydia was afterwards fubject, 
When Croœſus remonſtrated with the Oracle 
for having deceived him, he was told, that he 
had deceived himſelf: becauſe if he had en- 
quired farther, at the time of conſultation, 
what Empire was meant £ he would have been 
informed, that it was not Perſia, but Lydia, 
that was to be deſtroyed.— With ſuch ambi- 
dexterity did the Prieſts of the Oracles ſup- 
port their credit, and transfer the blame from 
themſelves to. the enquirers. 

Here, perhaps, it may be obſerved, that in 
the very ages which I allude to, there were 
Prophets, who actually foretold future events; 
which events were ſtrictly conformable to the 
Predictions. This exception muſt be admit- 


ted, otherwiſe we deſtroy the credibility of 


ſacred Hiſtory, where is contained a ſeries of 
Prophecies from Noah to the Birth of Chriſt ; 


*the greateſt part of which has becn completed. 


Yet it by no means follows, that becauſe there 
were 
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were Prophets in the Jewiſh Nation, there 


muſt have been ſome alſo-amongſt the Pagans; 
ſince their Religion and their Polity were dif- 
ferent. The Iſraelites were -a People ſeleòted 
from all others, that amongſt them might be 
preſerved a Worſhip uncorrupted with Idola- 
try, which began, at this period of ſeparation, 
to overſpread the world. As, therefore, the 
Deity had adopted the Hebrews for his choſen 
People, in order to accompliſh ſome 1mpor- 
tant ſcheme, for the future benefit of Mankind, 
it was neceſſary for him to ſupport ſome kind 
of diſtinction betwixt them and the ſurround- 
ing nations; otherwiſe they would ſoon have 


' reſembled them in Manners, Opinions and 


Ceremonies. This could no otherwiſe be done 
than by taking them under his more immediate 
protection. For this purpoſe he inſtituted 
Religious rites, and civil ordinances, for their 
rule and conduct. Theſe he enforced by 
threats and promiſes. And to convince them 
that it was in his power to fulfil both, he ſe- 
Jetted fit Perſons from amongſt themſelves, 
whom he endued with the gift of working 
miracles; and of foretelling what ſhould be- 
fal his People. They were alſo permitted to 
conſult him previous to any public undertak- 
Ing; and to them likewiſe he frequently com- 
municated his will on a variety of occaſions. 
Theſe Predictions were delivered in clear and 

expreſs 
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expreſs terms; and had in view the- abolition 
of the falſe Gods of the Heathens, and the 
eſtabliſhment of. a new Religion, not to be 
confined to one Nation, but intended for the 
general uſe of Mankind. This ſcheme being 
effected, there was an end of Prophecy.— 
There ſeems, indeed, ſome probability in the 
opinion, that Oracles wete intreduced by the 
Pagans, in imitation of thoſe frequent Predie- 
tions which were given by the Jewiſh Pro- 
phets. | 
From this brief Account of the Nature of 
Prophecy amongſt the Ancients, we may con- 
clude, that God does not condeſcend, on eve- 
ry occaſion, to inform Mankind of the events 
.of futurity, or, in a particular manner, to 
2dviſe them how they ſhould act. And though 
the Greeks and Romans arrogated to them- 
ſelves this favour, yet it does not appear that it 
was conferred upon them. It is an opinion 
too degrading to the Deity, to ſuppoſe him 
continually interfering in the ordinary occur- 
rences of life; therefore, according to the 
maxim of a Latin Poet, a God ſhould not be 
introduced, but in ſome buſineſs anſwerable to 
his dignity. The reſtoration of Mankind from 
a ſtate of groſs ignorance and ſuperſtition, Te- 
ipecting religious matters, ſeemed to be an ob- 
ject deſerving of his care. For this purpoſe, 
we may reaſonably infer, that what the Pagans 
pretended 
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pretended to, the Jews actually poſſeſſed; but 
that the Oracles of the former were the im- 
poſitions of artful and deſigning Men. But 
ſince the Jewiſh Diſpenſation is now done away, 
and Chriſtianity firmly eſtabliſhed, by which 
we are fully inſtructed in divine truths, we 
may be aſſured, that Prophecy is diſcontinued. 

After theſe reflectigns it is not neceſſary to 
ſay much, in order to expoſe the pretenſions 
of Modern Fortune-tellers. But yet I cannot 
help remarking on the propenſity of Mankind 
to ſuffer themſelves to be deceived, and even to 
favour the deceit. Though the artifice uſed 
by theſe People is evident, yet many will not 
perceive it, as if they felt a ſecret pleaſure in 
ſubmitting to impoſition. This buſineſs is ge- 
nerally managed by confederacy ; and the En- 
quirers, whilſt they little think of it, contri- 
bute to the Plan, by which they are to be de- 
luded. The Miniſters of the chief Actor are 
previouſly employed in artfully extracting in- 
formation from the Parties themſelves. By 
theſe means, they get acquainted with ſome 
paſt tranſactions in the Lives of the Enquirers ; 
aud, as a prelude of what is to follow, convey 
the intelligence to the pretended Portune-te]- 
ler; to whom they are afterwards ſolemnly 
introduced. Theſe facts are again repeated, 
but with this difference; they are related to, 


inſtead of by, the Parties, who feem much 
aſtoniſhed 
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aſtoniſhed at the wonderful ſagacity of this 
cunning Man; and, herefore, conclude, that 
he who can inform them of what has paſt, can, 
with as much certainty, inform them of what 
is to come. They retire perfectly ſatisfied, 
and with a determination, that the Prediction 
ſhall be fulfilled, as much, at leaſt, as their 
endeavours can effect it. By chance a part of 
it, in the natural courſe of things, may be 
verified: Or if there ſhould be a diſſimilarity, 
they can quality the event in ſuch a manner, 
as not only to perſuade themſelves, but others 
alſo, that what was foretold them had actually 
come to paſs, 

Some have aſſumed a power of Divination 
from the knowledge of the Stars. Hence the 
origin of Aſtrology; which, though nearly ex- 
ploded at preſent, yet, towards the cloſe of 
the laſt Century, was much countenanced, 
even by Men of Learning. Thoſe, ho prac- 
tiſed this art, were firſt informed of the exact 
time, when the Perſon was born, whoſe fu— 
ture ſituation in life was to be foretold. They, 
then, examined, what-Planet or Conſtellation 
roſe above the Horizon at that moment. If it 
proved to be a fortunate one, the Infant would 
thrive in the World ; if an unfortunate one, 
it was doomed to be the child of ſorrow ; be- 


cauſe every ſign in the Heavens was conſidered 
R elther 
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either as lucky or unlucky ; or as giving cor- 
reſponding diſpoſitions. The fallacy of this 
doctrine has been proved by experience; be- 
eauſe of ſeveral children born at the ſame 
time, or under the ſame ſign, it has been ob- 
ſerved, that ſome have been profperous, and 
others unſucceſsful : And the abſurdity of it 
appears from this—that Mankind are thus 
made the ſport of chance.; for if they believe 
this ſuperſtitious creed, they would ſet out in 
life with a very fatal opinion—that it would 
be in vain for them to uſe diligence and pre- 
caution; or even to form themſelves: to virtu- 
ous habits ; ſince the decrees of Fate muſt be 
fulfilled with reſpect to their condition; and 
no endeavours of their own could alter it. It 
is, likewiſe, an encouragement to the Wicked, 
who will aſcribe- to the mfluence of the Planet 
or Conſtellation that preſided-at their Birth, 
thoſe evils which proceed only from their own 
miſconduet. 

Others have imputed - this power of divina- 
tion to the Agency of evil Spirits; ſo that ra- 
ther than not have any ſupernatural Beings, 
acting their Parts in this ſuperſtitious drama, 
they have thought proper to raiſe up the Inha- 
bitants of the Infernal regions. We are, in- 
deed, informed in Scripture, that there are 


Demons or evil Spirits, who are the enemies 
of 
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of God, and, therefore, of Mankind ; but we 
are alſo aſſured, that they are deprived of the 
power of doing miſchief, or, at leaſt, that 
they cannot inflict evil without the permiſſion 
of the Deity. It is impoſſible for us to ſay, 
how far theſe evil ſpirits may poſſeſs an inſight 
into futurity; but if they do poſſeſs it, and 
did even communicate their Predictions to any 
of their inſtruments here, what Perſons of 
common ſenfe would place any confidence in 
the aſſertions of an order of Beings, whe 

have been pronounced Liars and Deceivers ? 
Thefe evil Spirits, according to popular be- 
lief, are not yet ſent back to the ſhades below. 
They ſtil wander upon the earth, ſeeking whon: 
they may devour. Their number, however, 
feems to be circumſcribed ; though their total 
expulſion from the earth remains till ſome fu- 
ture period. They are now only to be met 
with in the Perſons of ſome decrepid old Wo- 
men, whom age and poverty have emaciated ; 
and who are ſeen picking dry fitcks and mum- 
Ling to themſelves. To theſe miſerable crea- 
tures we have been pleaſed to give the appel- 
lation of Witches. Yet it was never proved 
that they ſubmitted themſelves to the Agency 
of evil Spirits, for the ſake of worldly advan- 
tage; as thoſe ſuſpected of this cammunica.. 
Von were always indigent ; and were ſure to 
__ be 
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be expefed to the crue] perſecution of their 
Neighbours; who uncharitably aſcribed every 
accident they met with, to the baneful mflu- 
ence of theſe unfortunate Demoniacks.—Ab- 
ſurd and improbable as this opinion may ap- 
pear, yet ſo prevalent was the belief of it, in 
the reign of James the Firft, that a Law was 
paſſed for the puniſhment of witchcraft. And 


though this ſuperſtition has loſt ground, yet 


it is not many years ſince, that ſeveral Perſons 
were convicted of the Murder of one or more 
of theſe wreiched Beings, for practiling, as 
they pretended, magical arts. 

It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that, when phi- 
loſophical experiments were firſt made, at the 
dawn of knowledge in this Iſland, the mind 
was aſtoniſhed at the -unuſual appearances 
which were exhibited.; and that the Ignorant, 
not being able to account for theſe effects, aſ- 


_ cribed them to ſome ſupernatural aid; or to 


the interference of evil ſpirits. For the agency 
of Demons 1s a very ancient opinion, and may 
be traced back to the time of the Egyptians. 
Notwithſtanding the great improvements which 
have been made in experimental philoſophy, 
with a view of diſcovering the Properties of 
the Electric Fluid, of the Air, the Magnet, 
&c. yet there'are many operations of nature, 
which it is very difficult to ſolve. But Men 

; Are. 
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are fond of the marvellous: Hence it is, that, 
to this day, the introduction of imaginary 
Beings, ſuch as Genii, Necromancers, Witches, 
Fairies, Ghoſts, &c. on the Stage, or in the 
legendary tale, is pleaſing to the fancy. Here 
if they were confined, and were no otherwiſe 
employed than as- fictions of amuſement, the 
deception might be harmleſs; but when we 
bring them into real life, we only add to the 
miſeries of it. 

To the ſame ſuperſtition we may aſcribe the 
preſent belief of charms, in the cure of cer- 
tain bodily diſorders. But the abſurdity of 
ſuch an opinion is evident from this conſider- 
ation: it cannot happen, in the ordinary 
courſe of things, that any effect ſhould take 
place without ſome cauſe. As well might we 
expect, that the Earth would produce Corn, 
where no grain had been ſown. It is, there- 
fore, unreaſonable to look for miraculous cures. 
We know that, in the practice of Phyſic, it is 
neceſſary to diſcover the cauſe and nature of 
diſeaſes; and. then to adminiſter thoſe medi- 
eines, whoſe virtues have been tried. But 
many, not ſatisfied with this rational and pro- 
bable method of cure, place confidence in the 
aſſurance of thoſe, who pretend to be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a certain charm, which, if it act at 
all, muſt be by enchantment ;. becauſe it re- 
Jects 
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jects all application of means; or, at leaſt, 
admits only ſuch as are fanciful and myſteri- 
ous. Sometimes nothing more is neceſſary 
than to ſee the Patient, or flightly to touch 
the part affected, or to wave the hand, like 

the Practitioners of animal magnetiſm, or to 
Pronounce a certain form of words, with ma- 
ny other ridiculous incantations; all which 
ſeem very inadequate to produce the effect in- 
tended. Yet their ſucceſs is frequently con- 
firmed by the moſt poſitive aſſeverations. But 
granting the cure, as aſſerted ; yet it is more 
reaſonable to impute it to an effort of nature 
at that period, than to the — efficacy of 


charms. 


Having already 3 the improbability 
of Predictions by Men endued, as ſuppoſed, 
with prophetic powers, let us next proceed to 
the doctrine of omens, prodigies and prog- 
noſtics; which have been conſidered as the 
portentous ſymbols of what is to come; and 
have filled the minds of many with dreadful 
apprehenſions. The Ancients were great ob- 
ſervers of theſe ſigns, which they interpreted 
as preſages of future good or evil. 

The Romans adoptcd ſeveral methods of 
Divination ; and even appointed a ſelect num- 
ber of Perſons, whom they called Augurs, to 


examine thoſe circumſtances, which were 
thought 
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thought portentous. The moſt ſenſeleſs Beings 
and moſt trifling accidents were preſages of 
future events. Birds were favourite objects 
of Augury. Great attention was paid to their 
flight and to their manner of eating ; and from 
their different methods of performing each, 
good or evil was prognoſticated. Amongſt 
the winged tribes, the Owl: and the Raven 
were ſtigmatized as Birds of ill omen. 

It would ſeem very ſurpriſing, that ſo ſenF. 
ble a People as the Romans ſhould have been 
fond of theſe conceits, were we not furniſhed 
with the like inſtances of folly amongſt our- 
ſelves. The howling, of the Dog, the croak- 
ing of the Raven, or the ticking of the Death- 
watch*, are to be conſidered as nothing more 
than the ſeveral inarticulate ſounds peculiar ta 


theſe creatures.. But, 


* Death-rwatch, in Natural Hiſtory, a little inſet famous 
for a ticking noiſe, like the beat of a watch, which the vul ; 


gar have long taken for a preſage of death in the family 


where it is heard—It is a ſmall beetle, five ſixteenths of an 


inch long, of a dark brown colour, ſpotted ; having pellucid 


wings, a large cap or helmet on the head, and two antennz 
proceeding from beneath the eyes. The part it beats with is 


the extreme edge of the face, 
Excreror. BxIrax. 
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« Why are thoſe tears? why droops your head 
* * 3 * * * ©. » 
% Alas! you know the cauſe too well ; 
The ſalt is ſpilt, to me it fell. 
TFhen to contribute to my loſs, 
« My knife and fork were laid acroſs; 
*« On Friday too! the day I dread! 
6 Would I were ſafe at home in bed! 
*« Laſt night (I vow to Reav'n 'tis true) 
** Bounce from the fire a coffin flewf.'* 


If obſervation had not confirmed the fact, we 
ſhould not ſuppoſe it poſſible, that rational 
Beings could be diſturbed by ſuch accidental 
circumſtances, which can never be the means 
of producing any future contingencies in the 
tranſactions of Men.—But, ſay the ſuperſti- 
tious advocates for Prodigics, we do not be- 
lieve that theſe or ſimilar incidents generate 
the events of futurity, but are only tokens of 
their coming. Upon what authority am I to 
believe this? I cannot aſſent to an opinion ſo 
Tepugnant to common ſenſe upon human tra- 
dition. Has the Deity, by any revelation, in- 
formed Mankind, that theſe things ſhall ſerve 
as omens of future good or ill? On the con- 
trary, he made this declaration, by Moſes, to 


1 Gay's Fables. 


the 
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the Iſraelites :—When thou art come into the 
land which the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou 


ſhall not learn to do after the abominations of theſe 


nations. There ſhall not be found among you 
any one that maketh his fon or his daughter to 
paſs through the fire, or that uſeth divination, 
or an ovſerver of ii mes, or an enchanter, or a 


witch, or a charmex, or a conſulter with familiar 


ſpirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For all 
that do theſe things are an abomination unto the 
Lord*.—The Jews, indeed, had reaſon to be- 
lieve the ſigns that preceded the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, becauſe they were foretold, by 
one, who had given full demonſtration, that 
he was authorized to declare them. 

Though we complain of the ſhortneſs of 
life, and the ſwift progreſhon of time, yet we 
ſuffer a great part of it to be loſt, by the ſu- 
perſtitious obſervance of certain days; as if 
the Deity had thought proper to diſtinguiſh 
any of them by a greater portion of natural 
good or evil. They, who defer till to-mor- 
row, What may be done to-day, becauſe their 
fears have marked it with black characters, 
may certainly be conſidered as prodigal of 
their time. 

I ſhall conclude this long detail of ſuperſ:i- 
nous opinions with another, that ſeems to 


$ Deut. chap. xviii, ver, 9— 12. 
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maintain its ground amongſt us; and that is, 
the appearance of our Friends or others, after 
their deceaſe.—Though this doctrine be irre- 
concileable to Philoſophy, which reaſons from 
natural cauſes, yet whenever it happen to be 
the ſubject of converſation, ſome ſtory is ge- 

nerally introduced in confirmation of it; which 
is related as a matter of fact; and every mi- 
nute circumſtance, neceſſary to eſtabliſh it, is 
particularized. But notwithſtanding all this, 
and the character of the Narrator as to vera- 
city is not to be impeached, yet the whole 1s 
the effect of credulity or deception. The 
mind ſeems fond of exploring unknown re— 
gions; and of contemplating viſionary objects. 
When it be thus diſpoſed—when a melancholy 
gloom have overſpread it, in conſequence, 
perhaps, of the recent loſs of friends—and 
when certain ſituations be favourable to im- 
preſſions of terror, it is no wonder, that the 
Senſes are liable to be deceived by the ſuggeſ- 


tions of the imagination. Hence it is, that 


inany Perſons have perſuaded themſelves into a 
belief, that they have ſeen the Ghoſt of ſome 
departed friend or acquaintance. And as 
Mankind are fond of Prodigies, it is no diffi- 
cult matter to procure the belief of others. 
Thus the ſtory is propagated with all the marks 
of truth and probability. 


The 
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The dread of approaching diſſolution, ad- 
ded to our various conjectures concerning à 
future ſtate, naturally leads the mind to ſe- 
rious reflections. And, perhaps, it was wiſely 
intended by Providence, that, in this inftance, 
the imagination ſhould have full ſcope, that 
we might be impreſſed with a certain awe, in 
order to bring us to the conſideration of an 
hereafter. A walk amongft the Tombs, where 
ovr Anceſtors lie mouldering in the duſt, can- 
not but awaken us to ſolemn meditations on 
that important event, when, at ſome future, 
but unknown, period, the ſoul will be ſepar- 
ated from the body ; when the laſt will be de- 
poſited in the ſubterraneous receptacle of mor- 
tality; and the firſt be tranflated to that 
Country, from whoſe Bourne no Traveller re- 
turns. This awful change is too ſerious to be 
trifled with. It is not, therefore, ſurprifing 
that our reflections upon it ſhould be attended 
with ſome degree of apprehenſion. But, at 
the ſame time, Tet us lay aſide thoſe filly fears, 
which are excited without cauſe. Spectres 
and Apparitions are but unſubſtantial Beings, 
even by the confeſſion of thoſe, who believe 
in them; But if, as we have reaſon to think, 
they are only creatures of the fancy, how un- 


wiſe is our conduct, to wander in the regions 
of 


* 
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of fiction, for new and unuſual objeas of 
alarm! 

The effect of Death is perceptible to our 
ſenſes. It may be called the extinction of 
Life and Motion in the human body. This 
material part of Man, having loſt that vital 
principle, with which it was endued, 1s de- 
prived of all its functions. But ſhall we ſay 
that no part of the Individual ſurvives ? For 
as matter is incapable of reflection, the de- 
fun& muſt certainly have been compoſed of 
ſomething elſe, which had the power of 
thought. This faculty we attribute to the 
Soul, which, being now ſeparated from the 
Body, has doubtleſs taken its flight to ſome 
other place of abode. But as we ſee not its 
departure, we, therefore, conclude that it is 
immaterial. Having left its former companion,. 
we have every reaſon to infer, that it is re- 
moved to a more diſtant region appointed for 
it, by the ſupreme Governor of the Univerſe. 
But if the departed Soul were ſuffered to re- 
main hovering about the place of its former 
habitation ; and if it were permitted alſo to 
aſſume the ſhape of the Body it once poſſeſſed, 
though, at the ſame time, impalpable, it muſt 
be very extraordinary, that theſe appearances 
are not more frequent. Its power of inveſt- 
ing itſelf with a viſible ſhape, though imma- 

terial, 
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terial, and then of becoming ſuddenly invi- 
fible, ſeems to be an operation altogether mi- 
raculous. We infer, then, that as the ap- 
pearance of a Ghoſt is the effect of a m:racle, 
this miracle muſt have been wrought on ſome 
very urgent occaſion : For we cannot think 
that God would ſend a meſſenger from the 
Dead, but on ſome important deſign. And 
yet in all theſe relations, with which we have 
been furniſhed, ot Spirits appearing. after 
death, there is no mention of the errand, 
on which they came. They have never given 
us any information concerning the other world. 
They have never elucidated our various doubts 
concerning it. They have never warned us 
of any impending danger. They have never 
offered us any counſel or advice. They have 
never brought to light any hidden ſcenes of 
wickedneſs. For what purpoſe, then, are 
theſe viſitations? Surely not to terrify our 
lives, and torment us with unneceſſary fears 
and alarms. Neither have we a right to expect 
them on any of the other accounts. When 
the rich Man, as it is related in the Parable, 
in the midſt of his torments after death, as a 
puniſhment for his paſt lite, requeſted Abra- 
ham to ſend back Lazarus, who was enjoying 
the ſociety of happy ſpirits, to the other 
world, in order to warn his Brethren of their 

danger, 


l 

. 
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danger, if they continued in the practice of 
Vice; he was told, that they had Moſes and 
the Prophets, whom if they did not believe, 
neither would they be perſuaded, though one roſe 
from the dead. We have a ſtill clearer Revela- 
tion in the Goſpel, which if we reject, a Meſ- 
ſenger from the Grave would be, received with 
as little attention. N 

Theſe appearances, therefore, being ſo very 
improbable, you will perceive the reaſonable- 
neſs of diſcrediting the Stories you have heard, 
or may hear, concerning Ghoſts and Spectres. 
It will be a proof of good ſenſe, and conſe- 
quently, of a proper degree of female forti- 
tude, to reject ſuch fabulous tales; nor ſub- 
ject yourſelves to thoſe tears, and apprehen- 
ſions, with which the Superſtitious are conti- 
nually diſquieted. Whilſt you preſerve a mind, 
not conſcious of evil, you will be diſturbed by 
none of theſe alarms. The Wicked only are 
haunted by Ghoſts of their own creating— 
the internal convictions of guilt. For when 
the heart be innocent, you can with confidence 
look up for protection to that Being, whoſe 
over-ruling Providence directs, and diſpoſes of 


future events. 


LECTURE 


& Good Name in Man or Woman, 
** Is the immediate Jewel of their Souls; 
Who ſteals my Purſe, ſteals 'Traſh; tis Something, 
Nothing; 
« Twas mine, tis his, and has been Slave to Thouſands: 
hut he that filches from me my good Name, 
„Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 


«© And makes me poor indeed. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


ONE of the greateſt bleſſings of human life is 
derived from converſation, It is this which 
diſtinguiſhes Man, in a particular manner, from 
the reſt of the animal creation; as it depends on 
the faculties of Speech and Reaſon, It is an 
Intercourſe of mind; a ſympathy of affections, 
As the great law of attraCtion unites all the parts 
of nature, and preſerves, amongſt them, order 
and combination, ſo the ſocial principle of Man 


leads him to aſſociate; whereby public and pri- 
; vate 
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vate happineſs is ſecured. In a ſavage ſtate, he 
is a miſerable and defenceleſs Being. In ſociety, 
he is protected; his manners are poliſhed ; his 
temper is humanized ; his ideas are enlarged ; 
and the ſources of his Pleaſures are multiplied, 

But as the beſt things may be perverted and 
misapplicd, ſo Society and Converſation, with- 
out wiſe and diſcreet management, may be pro- 
ductive of great evils. The love of one may 
lead us into bad company; whoſe principles and 
examples may corrupt the Morals: And the 
other may be the cauſe of ſtrife and uneaſineſs. 
For converſation, if not regulated by civility and 
kindneſs, may be inſtrumental in exciting the 
worſt, and moſt turbulent Paſſions of human 
nature; whereas, it is capable of animating thoſe, 

which are the moſt liberal and beneficent ; and 
which render Society one of the greateſt com- 
forts of life, from the common interchange of 

thoughts and opinions; whereby the faculties of 
the Mind are expanded and improved. 

The pift of Speech was intended for wiſe and 
benevolent purpoſes. But when the Tongue is 
buſily employed in propagating ſlander and 
calumny ; in expoſing the frailties of our Neigh- 
bours, and in publiſhing falſe reports, it then 
becomes an inſtrument of mischief, it deſtroys 
the pleaſure of ſocial intertourſe; and js a fire, 
a world of iniquity. 
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Evil-ſpeaking, though a daily practice, and 
forming a conſiderable part of common con- 
verſation, is not only criminal in its nature, but 
injurious in its conſequences. There are ſeveral 
offences leſs detrimental, perhaps, to public or 
private happineſs, which, however, Men would 
be aſhamed to commit, but who axe, notwith- 
ſtanding, in the conſtant practice of {landering 
one another without ſcruple or remorſe. And 
though they are often actuated by malignant and 
intereſted motives, yet they are more frequently 
convicted of this fault from a ſpirit of levity and 
wantonneſs; from the contagion of example; 
and from not conſidering the enormity of it, or 
the conſequences to which it may lead. As» 
therefore, too many acquire the habit of evil- 
ſpeaking, without a proper ſenſe of its guilt and 
danger, I ſhall endeavour to convince you of 
both. 

We are commanded, in Scripture, to ſpeak 
evil of no Man ; that is, to ſay nothing that may 
be prejudicial. to the fame or reputation of our 
Neighbour ; becauſe the eſteem and credit, in 
which a Man is held, are neceſſary to the ſucceſs 
of his temporal affairs; becauſe a fair character 
is ſo great an ornament to both ſexes, that, 
without it, they often become the outcaſts of 


Society; and becauſe it is to many more valuable 
than 
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than property, or even life itſelf ; who, without 
the one, are too miſerable to enjoy the others, 

It is defamation to ſpeak ill of our Neighbour, 
even if we know that what we fay is founded on 
truth; becauſe, by thus divulging, in common 
converſation, the knowledge we have of ano- 
ther's misconduct, we propagate an evil report, 
whoſe tendency we are not aware of. The tale 
will be enlarged in the courſe of circulation; 
many circumſtances, not true and very unfa- 
vourable, will be added; and thoſe that were 
faithfully related by the firſt ſpeaker, will proba» 
bly be miſrepreſented ; ſo that ſhould the Au» 
thor himſelf hear it a few hours afterwards, he 
will ſcarce be able to recognize his own ftory, ſo 
much had it been changed and mutilated by the 
feveral Narrators, who had affiſted in publiſhing 
it abroad. It was ſurely enough for the unhappy 
ſubject of this report, to be expoſed for what 
he had really done, and not be charged with that 
of which he was innocent, The conſequence 


of it, in the firſt inſtance, is ſufficiently diſtreſ- 


ſing ; but, in the laſt, may prove highly injuri- 
rious. It may be the means of creating domeſ- 
tic ſtrife ; of exciting diſtruſt and animoſity ; and 
of alienating the eſteem of his friends. Is not 
the author, then, of this report, however true 
the firſt publication of it might have been, juſtly 


reſponſible for all the mischiefs of it? 
But 


1 


is, he may truly relate what he knows of his 
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But for what purpoſe did he thus ſpeak ill of 
his neighbour ? Did he do it for the ſake of 
public juſtice, or private reformation ; to vin- 
dicate his own character; or as a warning and 
caution to others? He was influenced, perhaps, 
by none of thoſe conſiderations. What he ſaid 
was by way of converſation; and, probably, with 
no ill deſign. But ftill it was calumny; for 
neither the laws of God nor Man authorize us 
to ſpeak evil of another, unleſs for the reaſons 
already mentioned, of which we ſhall take ſome 


farther notice. | 
A Man may ſpeak ill of his Neighbour, that 


conduct, reſpecting any particular fact, in all 
judicial matters, where, for the ſake of public 
Juſtice, he is required to give teſtimony againſt 
an offender, who has wronged an individual, or 
who has violated the laws of his Country. But 
even in theſe caſes, where he is bourd by oath 
to ſpeak the truth, compaſſion and a fellow- 
feeling for. human frailty will incline him to 
give his evidence with candour and mildneſs, 
not with aſperity and rancour. And though the 
guilt of the Delinquent be clearly proved, yet he 
is admitted to be heard in his defence; he is 
allowed to urge, what may probably be the fact, 
his general good character, and the former tenor 


of his life, Theſe circumſtances are ſuffered to 
have 
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have ſome weight in the balance againſt the 
ſtern decrees of executive authority. — But they, 
who, in common converſation, ſpeak evil of 
others, are not influenced by their hatred of vice, 
or their love of juſtice ; becauſe, though they 
condemn the faults of another, they are, per- 
haps, guilty of the ſame errors themſelves, or 
ethers of equal turpitude ; and becauſe the com- 
munity will redreſs all public and private wrongs. 
They are, therefore, induced by other cauſes, 
ſuch as, envy, malice, reſentment, or, what is 
commonly the caſe, a propenſity to flander, 

If their motive for.cenſuring another be un- 
juſtifiable, ſo likewife is their manner of doing 
it. They often ſpeak with virulence, and in 
terms of reproach. 'The Party is condemned 
unheard; every. favourable circumſtance is ſup- 
prefled ; and the fact is aggravated inſtead of 
being ſoftened. | 

It may be alſo juſtifiable-to- ſpeak ill of ano- 
tber, where it is Heceſſary to vindicate our own 
characters: But, then, we ſhould. confine our— 
ſelves to thoſe circumſtances, which apply to 
that vindication; and we ſhould aſſert nothing 
but what is founded on truth. This conſidera- 
tion ought to have ſome weight in deterring us 
from the practice of calumny; for as we find 
ourſelves hurt, when our reputations are vilifi- 
ed, we can then judge, from our own experi- 
ence 
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ence, what are the feelings of another in a ſimi- 
lar ſituation. 

We may admoniſh others of their faults, 
without incurring the odium of ſlander, when 
we do it from the friendly motive of convincing 
them of their misconduct, in order to preſerve 
them from the ill conſequences of it; or to effect 
a renovatio:i ©* manners. But there are many, 
who will ui. great freedom in condemning 
another's actions publickly, with a view of ex- 
poſing them, though they would decline the 
office of private admonition. Were we to exhort 
one another daily, for the purpoſe recommended 
by an Apoſtle, that we might not be hardened 
through the deceitfulneſs of fin, this ſort of cen- 
ſure would not be without its advantage; be- 
cauſe we are too apt to be blind to our own 
errors, though they are perceptible to others, 
who are diveſted of that prejudice, which cau- 
ſes us to overlook our own faults. But when 
Men diſcover the failings of therr Neighbours, 
only to hold up their Perſons to public deriſion 
or contempt ; when they publiſh to the World 
what they conceal from the Parties themſelves; 
or, when they do accuſe them in their preſence, 
uſe only bitter invectives, or rancorous expreſ- 
ſions, they are then guilty of detraction. 

Neither ſhould we incur the ſtigma of evil- 
ſpeaking, if, when we obſerve the faults of 

others, 
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others, we warn thoſe, whom it is our duty te 
inſtruct in virtuous manners, from being en- 
ticed by ſuch examples, or from having any 
fellowſhip with them ; whereby their innocence 
might be inſnared, their credulity deceived, or 
their confidence betrayed ; but to prevent theſe 
effects, the immoralities of others ſhould be 
diſcloſed from the moſt frieadly intentions, and 
in the moſt private manner, not to gratify ſpleen 
or ill nature. The Moraliſt is juſtified in hold- 
ing up the mirror to vice or folly, becauſe he 
attacks no private characters, but only con- 
demns, in general terms, the practice of ſin: 
Whereas ſlanderous Perſons expoſe the offen- 
der, not the offence. 

If, then, we may be guilty of detradion, by 
ſpeaking evil of our Neighbour, though con- 
vinced of the truth of what we ſay, except in 
the caſes already mentioned, how much greater 
will be our crime, it we diſſeminate rumuors, 
knowing them to be falſe ! 

They, who are the Authors of a fictitious re- 
port injurious to their, Neighbour, are highly 
culpable. In the firſt place, they publiſh a 
falſehood wiltully and againſt the conviction of 
their own minds, than which nothing can be 
more mean and degrading. For what truſt can 
be repoſed in ſuch Perſons, who pay no regard 


to truth? They are without honour, and with- 
out 
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out ſincerity, therefore deſerving of no confi- 
dence. _ | 

In the next place, they do an injury to ano- 
ther, which probably they cannot repair; for 
though they ſhould be convicteed of falſehood, 
and ſhould be obliged to make a recantation, 
yet the calumny they have ſpread will reach 
farther, perhaps, than the refutation of it; as 
the World are more inclined to believe what is 
to the prejudice than to the praiſe of others. 
Their good deeds will always be leſs known 
than their bad ones; and reports are ſooner 
credited which tend to depreciate, than to ex- 


tol, another's reputation. © But (as Lord 
* Cheſterfield obſerves) in the caſe of ſcandal, 


« as in that of robbery, the Receiver is 
c thought as bad as the thief.” 


In the laſt place, the Authors of a falſe re- 
port, knowing it to be ſuch, muſt be poſſeſſed 
of a heart depraved indeed, who, in order to 
blemiſh another's fame, are under the neceſſity 
of fabricating falſehoods. Were we to enquire 
from what motives they thus act, it would be 
found, perhaps, that the Perſons traduced are 
Competitors in buſineſs; or have rendered 
themſelves eminent; or, from a principle of du- 
ty, have been obliged to bring to light ſome 
diſhonourable practices of their Traducers; 


to that envy, diſappointment, or revenge is the 
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fpur which has incited them to act ſo baſe 2 


part as that of attempting to deſtroy a fair and 
honeſt reputation. 

Beſides the evil reports already mentioned) 
which are founded either on-truth or falſehood, 
there is another kind partaking of the nature 
of both, and originating moſt commonly from 
doubtful or ſuſpicious appearances. So prying 


: 
are many into the conduct of others, and ſo ; 
watchful of their actions, that nothing can | 
eſcape their notice. They hear an imperfect 
ſtory; their own imagination ſupplies the reſt; , 
the outline is filled up, and it is ſent abroad - 
into the World as a finithed piece, farther em- a 
belliſned with a variety of comments, critical 9 
and explanatory; all tending to prove the ſi- 7 
militude of the Picture, ugly as it is, to the ori- x 
ginal ; notwithſtanding it is found afterwards; f 
upon enquiry, that it is a ſpurious production, 5 
which nobody will own. Or ſhould' the report 5 
be traced to its ſource, the Author of it has no 11 
other apology to make, than that he had been 9 
deceived that he had misunderſtood the mat- p 
ter or did not diftinctly hear what had been 
ſaid. | 
Suſpicion will likewiſe give a dark colour to ya 
the moſt innocent actions. They may not ap- "a 
pear, perhaps, at firft ſight, in the moſt amiable the 
M: 


point of view; but as we fee not the whole, “ 
ought 
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ought not to judge from a part, We perceive 
the oſtenſible Actors We cannot diſcern the 
ſecret ſprings, by which they are moved - We 
a-e not permitted to penetrate the veil, which 
conceals from our ſight the connexion of cauſes 
and effects; therefore, if we pronounce ſentence 
from this partial obſervation, we condemn on 
ſuſpicious, not on poſitive proofs. All the 
parts of a tranſaction, if combined, may form a 
perfect whole; but if examined ſeparately, will 
ſometimes appear deformed. Nothing can be 
more ungenerous than to criminate another's 
conduct upon ſuch ambiguous and doubtful 
appearances ; which, however, will often bear a 
good as well as a bad conſtrudion. But the 
proneneſs of Mankind to ſee the aSions of 
others in an unfavourable light will diſpoſe them 
to take the worſt ſide. If then, they, who ſpeak 
evil of their Neighbours$tiough what they ſay 
be true, are guilty of defamation *, we cannot 
heſitate in paſſing this cenſure upon ſuch a3 
ground their evil reports on doubts and ſuſ- 


piclons. 


* [t is upon this principle, that the doctrine of a late vene- 
rable Judge is founded, He had aſſerted, that a publication 
may be libeilous, though the averments were true, Th,s 
opinion, though it has been much controverted, has, however, 
the ſanction of Chriſtianity and Philanthropy ; becauſe no 
Man has a right wantonly, and for the ſake of gratiſyirg pub- 
lic or private ſpleen, to expoſe the conduct, cr Atme the 


reputation of his neighbour, 
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Thus much with reſpe& to thoſe who firſt 
Propagate Slander and Detraction. I ſhall 
next make a few remarks on the Retailers of 
them, that is, on thoſe who deal them out ſe- 
cond hand, or aſſiſt in the circulation of thoſe 
ſtories or anecdotes, by which their neighbour 
is evil ſpoken of. They think, perhaps, they 
are ſafe, and perfectly juſtifiable in repeating 
what has been communicated by another, be- 
cauſe they were not the Authors of it, whom 
they are at all times ready, if required, to ſa- 
crifice to their own indifcretion. This is, how- 
ever, a weak apology: They may probably be 
convinced that what they have heard is true. 
But why ſhould they take delight in expoſing 
another's fault? If, however, they know' it to 
be falſe, and yet report it, their guilt is equal 
to the firſt Publiſher. If they had any regard 
to truth—any ſpark -of humanity in their 
breaſts, they would have contradicted it, and 
endeavoured to ſtop the mouth of ſlander. No 
leſs unjuſtifiable are they in promulgatinga ſto- 
xy upon the bare credit of another. They 
ought to ſuſpend their belief, even before they 
form a judgment of their neighbour's conduct, 
till they are fully perſuaded of the truth of 
what they have heard ; much leſs take a plea- 
ſure in ſpreading it abroad. 
But 
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But there is a certain claſs of Buſy-Bodies, 
whoſe impertinent curioſity will never ſuffer 
them to be at peace; and whoſe fondneſs for 
tatling on all occaſions, induces them to be con- 
tinually talking about the affairs of others. 
Hence they not only ſet Friends at variances 
but embroil themſelves in continual diſputes: 
What they hear at one place, they ſpeak at ano- 
ther; and an innocent expreſſion is, in their 
manner of repeating it, converted into a ma- 
lignant one. 

There muſt be a ſtrange propenſity in Man- 
kind to aſperſe the conduct of their neigh- 
bours; otherwiſe, from their own feelings, they 
would endeavour to ſuppreſs one of the great- 
eſt evils of ſociety ; becaufe there are no Per- 
ſons of any ſenſibility, but are aggrieved at an 
im report that is gone abroad reſpecting them- 
ſelves. And, indeed, there are many profeſh- 
ons, which ſo much depend upon a good cha- 
rater, that a Man's intereſt, in his temporal 
concerns, is often affected by defamation. 
Hence it is, that the Legiſlators of this Coun- 
try have inflicted a puniſhment on thoſe, who, 
by evil-ſpeaking, injure the reputation of ano- 
ther: and have required of them a compenſati- 
on equal to the damage ſuſtained. 

This diſpoſition to ſlander may likewiſe ap- 
pear the moze extfaordinary, when we conſi- 
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der, that none of us are exempt from faults ; 
and, therefore, that we all ſtand in need of 
mutual charity and forbearance. Nothing,” 


ſays Cicero, © can be more abſurd, than for to 
«a Man' to call in queſtion the life of another, of 
„Mh is unable to give a good account of his ol 
© own.” St. James aſſerts, that they, who al 
are guilty of this practice, and yet make a ſhow w 
of piety, are hypocrites. If any man among you 0 
feem to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, h 
that Man's religion is vain. This - cuſtom of d 

evil ſpeaking is inconſiſtent with the benevolent 
ſpirit of the Chriſtian Religion, which recom- fa 
mends charity, peace and good will. The 70 
Slanderer often puts on the habit of a Saint; d 
and though he endeavours to conceal the ma- v 
lice of his heart, yet by whiſpers, obſcure hints, d 
and oblique infinuations, he propagates an ill be 
report, as much as if he had proclaimed it from 1 
the Houſe-top. He is a mole working in the f. 
dark. He is a Coward that ſends forth his en- e 
venomed darts from ſecret and obſcure places. 0 
As a Madman who caſteth firebands, arrows and f. 
death, fo is he that deceiveth his neighbour, aud 4 
faith, Am I not in ſport? tl 
Love is the very elfence of Chriſtianity ; but 5 

he who vilifies the character of his Neighbour, 

is deſtitute of this divine principle. Charity n 
| © 


(that is, Love, for ſo the original word implies) 


ſhall a 


% 
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ſhall cover the multitude of fins. It does not 
mean that a Man, by giving alms, ſhall expiate 
for his Sins; but that, by poſſeſſing this ſpirit 
of benevolence; he will overlook the faults of 
others. For Charity thinketh no evil, believeth 
all things, hopeth' all things; that is, all things 
which may tend to the credit and reputation 
of another; but the Slanderer belzeveth and 
hopeth only thoſe, which will make him appear 
ceſpicable. 
The knowledge which we have of another's 
faults may be uſefully applied, if by it we cor- 


rect our own. They, who are diſpoſed to mo- 
del their eonduct, from the examples of others, 


will endeavaur ta diſcover beauties as well as 
defects; and the ſame motive that induces them 
to avoid the latter, will prevail with them to 
imitate the former. But inſtead of this, the 
failings of good Men are commonly publiſhed 
to the World more than their meritorious 
deeds. One fault, which they have committed, 
ſhall meet with more reproaches, than their 
virtues ſhall receive commendation ; ſo true is 
the remark—that Men's evil manners live in 
braſs, but their good afttons are written in water. 
Evil-ſpeaking is, frequently condemned in 

the Scriptures; and is found in the catalogue 
of- the blackeſt vices. Out of the heart, ſays 
our Saviour, Proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, 
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adulteries, &c. But there is another more ſeri- 
ous conſequence to be dreaded.—Lord, who 
ſhall abide in thy tabernacle ? He that backbiteth 
not wilh his tongue, nor taketh up a reproach 
againſt his neighbour. —W ho fo privily ſlandereth 
has neighbour, he ſhall be cut off. —But, on the 
other hand, temporal proſperity is promiſed 
ro thoſe, who refrain from evil-ſpeaking. 
Fi hat Man is he that defireth life, and liveth ma- 
ny days, that he may ſee good, keep thy tongue from 
e-11, and thy lips from ſpeaking falſehood. 

That the diſtreſs of thoſe, who ſuffer from 
the perſecution of evil tongues, is truly to be 
pitied, no one can deny, that has, in any in- 
ſtance, experienced ſuch a ſituation. If Virtue 
meet with frowns inſtead of ſmiles, in this 


world, let thoſe, who have been calumniated, 


comfort themſelves with the aſſurance, that a 
time will come, when God, who ſeeth in ſecret, 
will reward them operly. Let them remember, 
that it has been the lot of deſerving Perſons to 
be traduced by flander. 
Thoſe, who have, in ſome meaſure, brought 
a reproach upon themſelves by guilt or impru— 
tence, ſhould endeavour to wipe away the ble- 
miſh, by a reformation of that conduct, which 
has produced it. Let their future actions con- 
fute the accuſations ot their enemies; and let 
them live ſo as not to deſerve cenſure ; then it 
their 
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their own hearts condemTnot, they will find 
a ſatisfaction, of. which the wrong judgments 
of the World cannot- deprive them. And if, 
whilſt they ſhun the practice of evil, they 
would avoid alſo the appearance of it, they 
will furmſh the Slanderer with leſs opportunt- 
ty for reviling. | 

Thus have I explained to you, my young 
Audience, the nature, the- guilt, and the con- 
ſequences. of detraction- What remains but 
that T exhort you to avoid, in early life, a prac- 
tice ſo odious and finful ? .Obſerve the faults of 
others with no other view but to avoid them. 
Take no pleaſure in hearing them expoſed or 
of publiſhing them abroad. Be cautious how 
you credit any report, that is prejudicial to 
the reputation of another. Common Rumour 
is ſo little to de depended on, that if you place 
much confidence in it, you will frequently con- 
ceive an il] opinion of Perſons, who are, not- 
withſtanding, worthy of reſpeèt. And the cau- 
tion I now give you is the more neceſſary, 
from the conſideration, that your Sex are, in 
general, ſevere upon the failings of each other* 
Thoſe unhappy frail ones, who have forfeited 
the ſociety of modeſt Women, are ſufficiently 
puniſhed for their offence, by that rejection, and 
by that accumulated miſery, which their fall 
from Virtue has brought upon them. Pity 
taeir 
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their misfortunes—take warning from their ex- 
amples—but do not load them with obloquy 
and reproach. They once were innocent— 
once were virtuous. Great may have been the 
temptations to which they were expoſed— 
reat the ſeductions by which they were over- 
come.—Þut as the ſcandal of common conver. 
ſation proceeds more from a vacuity of thought, 
or an unfeeling heart, than from a malicious 
tomper, let me adviſe you ſo to cultivate your 
minds, that you may never be at a loſs for ra- 
tional employment, or harmleſs amuſement ; 
and ſo to improve your diſpoſitions, by chari- 
ty and candour, that the ſufferings and failings 
of others may meet from you with compaſſion 
and forbegrance, 


LECTURE ZZVI1- 


LECTURE XVVII. 


Be wiſe To-day; tis Madneſs to deſer: 
Next day the fatal Precedent will plead; 


Thus on, till Wiſdom. is puſh d out of Life. 
| YounG. 


IT is with pteaſure, my young Friends, that I 


meet you again, in perfect health, at the begin- 


ning of a new year. During the receſs, you 
have ſeen the concluſion of the paſt, and the 
entrance of the preſent. Let us pauſe, and 
reflect on the uſe which we may make of this 
event. 

Does. it not proclaim to us, that Time is pro- 
greſſive, and that every paſt year is to us a 
year of added life; which, of conſequence, is 
ſo much ſubtracted from the period of our mor- 
tal exiſtence? But, in general, how improvis 
dent are we of time, though it is not in our 
power to recal or retard it! We can ſcarce ſay, 
that the preſent moment is our own, ſo ſoon is 
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it elapied; and who can tell that we ſhall en- 
Joy the next ? This preſent moment—this now 
—if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, is but an inſtant 
of time, betwixt that which is paſt, and that 
which is future. While we are reflecting upon 
it, it is gone, and is immediately ſucceeded by 
another. If, then, Time is ſo rapid and fuga- 
cious, how incumbent is it on us to improve 
the preſent hour, that when it be paſt, we may 
not be ſubject to the diſagreeable reflection of 
having miſemployed it! For how painful muſt 
be the retroſpect, if we ſhould be ſo unhappy 
as to contemplate, not hours, but days and 
years, or perhaps the greateſt part of life, diſ- 
fipated in indolence, in pleaſure, and in the 
neglect of every Chriſtian and ſocial duty. A 
review of this kind muſt be productive of pain- 
ful ſenſations. And there is no Perſon, how- 
ever haraſſed with the cares and vexations of 
buſineſs, or the repeated calls of diverſion, but 
will be obliged, in ſome ſolitary moment, to 
ſubmit to a ſelf- examination. Every age of 
human life demands it. Voung Perſons will 
frequently have cauſe to lament the miſemploy- 
ment of that period, which was dedicated to 
their education. Their neglect, in this inſtance, 
may be a ſource of inquietude the remainder 
of their lives; becauſe they will have occaſion 
to 
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to experience the want of that knowledge, 
which, through their own inattention, they 
had omitted to acquire. 

To Youth ſucceeds the ſtage of riper man- 
hood. But to thoſe, in this period, the retroſ- 
pect of the paſt is often an unpleaſing taik, 
when they perceive, that their faculties, which 
were then moſt flouriſhing and active, have 
been ſuffered to remain unemployed ; or have 
been applied to .purpoſes, neither 'profitable 
to themſelves, nor uſeful to others. But re- 
pentance comes too late, when the Powers of 
the Mind and Body are exhauſted and enfee- 
bled by Intemperance and Inactivity. 

To old age bitter muſt be the reflection of a 
mis-ſpent life. They, who ſhould arrive to 
this laſt ſtage of mortality, if-their former years 
have been ſpent in vice or folly, will find no 
conſolation in looking back to the years which 
are paſt and gone. The pains of the Body 
will be increaſed by the anguiſh of the minc. 
They will be deprived of the comfortable ſo- 
lace ariſing from reflections like theſe.—“ In 
*© my youth (may the Veteran in Virtue ſay) 
J remembered my Creator. I have neither 


© treated his laws, nor the ordinances of Re- 


<< ligion, with irreverence or diſreſpedt. By 
% my filial obedience, I have endeavoured to 
„ evince my gratitude to the Authors of my 

% Being, 
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< Being, for every inſtance of their parental 
«- affection. All the other relative duties I 
ie have failed not to perform: But where hu- 
ee man fcailty has cauſed me to err, It: uf that 


ry 


* my conduct. will not hereafter be ſubject to 


<« the reviſion of inexorable juſtice ; but will 


© receive every candid allowance from the be- 
« nevolence of a Being, who is not ignorant 


c 


La) 


of the infirmities of Mankind, It is with 
<c. pleaſure alſo, I reflect, that I have not viola- 
< ted the obligations of friendſhip or honour 
«.—that I have been guilty of no fraudulent 


« or unjuſt dealings in my. commerce with 


<< the world—and that I have neither by ca- 
*« lumny deſtroyed my neighbour's reputation; 
< nor refuſed to lend my aſſiſtancce to the 
% needy or diſtreſſed.” —Pleaſing reflections 
indeed — How much then does the happineſs. 
of Life, in every period of it, depend upon a 
proper employment and application of our 
:ime! | 

The circumſpect Tradeſman ſettles, in the 
evening, the Balance of his Accounts, that he 
may ſee what has been the profit or the loſs of 
the preceding day. They, who are provident 
of time, would imitate this laudable example 
with reſpect to their moral concerns, and, be- 
fore they retire to reſt, would aſk themſelves 


ſome ſuch queſtious as theſe: © How have I 
e ſpent 


Fi 
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«. ſpent this day? Has it been idly or fooliſhly | 
« ſquandered in thoughtleſs inaRtivity 2 Have 
<« I miſemployed thoſe hours, which were par- 
{© ticularly dedicated to improvement, or to 
ce the important duties of life? Have I indul- 
« ged in improper amuſements, in vanity, or 
6e the-love ot-pleaſure ? Have B in the courſe 
of the paſt day, performed any thing, which 
« may be beneficial to myſelf or others ?” Were 
we thus to ſerutinize our conduct, and ſuffer 
each day to be a Critic on the laſt, there is no 
doubt but ſuch an examination would teach 
us to know ourſelves, and be productive of 
many prudent reſolutions. It would give us a 
juſt notion of the value of time, and induce us 
touſe it with diſcretion. It would demonſtrate 
the neceſſity of dividing it in ſuch a manner, 
as that every hour ſhould be ſubſervient to its 
reſpective buſineſs or neceſſary relaxation. 

But how careleſs are we of time, though. we 
have repeated warnings of its progreſſion ! 
The clock that ſtrikes is but the knell of the 


departed hour. 


ry 


c 


= We take no note of time, 
But from its loſs, To give it then a tongue 
Is wife in Man *. 


Theſe mementos of Time would, indeed, be 
uſeful leſſons of inftruction, did we but conſi- 
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der the great truth which they inculcate. They 
would then ſpeak with tongues. They would 
then impreſs on our minds a moral, though 
conciſe and ſimple, yet of great importance to 
mankind—The Hour is gone! -WLatever has 
been done in that paſſing Period, cannot now 
be recalled. It remains on record till the great 
day of account. But though the Page be ſtain- 
ed with ſome immoral deed, yet, by repentance, 
it may be wiped away. But when ſhall the de- 
linquent offer this ſacrifice of contrition ? ſhall 
it be poſtponed to ſome future day; or ſhall it 
be the work of the ſucceeding hour? It muſt 
be the buſineſs of the preſent moment. The 
next, perhaps, may plunge us into eternity; 
where no atonement can be made.—But the 
moral ſtops not here.— The hour, we will ſay, 
was not marked with evil; neither, probably, 
Vas it diſtinguiſhed by any good]; but paſſed 
with an idle, careleſs indifference. The advice, 
proper to be given on ſuch an occaſton, is in- 
cluded in the following ſhort precept—Redeem 
the time ; that is, make the beſt uſe of what is 
to come, for the miſemployment of what is 
paſt.” And why? Becauſe the days are evil—be- 
cauſe we are contiaually expoſed to the inſi- 
nuations of vice and folly. 
The Patriarch Jacob complained of the 
ſhortneſs of life, though he lived at a Period, 
| when 
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when the Ages of Men were conſiderably grea- 
ter than they are at preſent. The days of tha 
years of my Pilgrimage, ſays he, are an hundred 
and thirty years; few and evil have the days of 
the Years of my life been, and have not attained 
unto the days of the Years of the life of my fathers, 
If he meant by his Fathers, thoſe who lived 
before the flood, the diſproportion is great in- 
deed. It is, therefore, rather to be ſuppoſed, 
that he refers to his more immediate anceſtors, 
who lived after the flood. Yet we find in them 
an evident decreaſe of longevity, from the time 
of Shem, who lived ſix hundred Years, to the 
time of this Patriarch. - At a later era we may 
obſerve a farther diminution of the days of 
Man. David's eſtimate of human life is the 
ſtandard which may be applied to every ſuc- 
ceeding age. The days of our Years, ſays he, 
are threeſcore years and ten; and if, by reaſon of 
flrength, they be fourſcore years, yet is their 
frength, labour and ſorrow ; for it is ſoon cut off 
and we fly away. Our own obſervations, how- 
ever, will convince us, that but a ſmall part of 
the human race arrive to that mature age. 
This being a ſelf-evident propoſition, what 
better inference can we draw from it, than in 
the words of the Pſalmiſt ?—So feach us, O 
Lord, io number our days, that we may apply 
our hearts nnto wiſdom ; that is, ſo teach us to 
confider 
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conſider the ſhortneſs and uncertainty. of life, 


that we may employ our time like wife Men, 
not in luxury and pride, ſince we are but as a 
fhadow which ſoon paſſeth away, but in im- 
proving ourſelves in virtue and knowledge. 


It has not only been the complaint of all ages, 


that life is ſhort, but that it is alſo full of care 
and anxiety. Man, ſays Fob, is barn to trouble, 
ar the ſparks fly upwards, —What, then, is there 
ſo deſirable in life, that we ſhould be thus fond 
of it? Doubt leſs it has its pleaſures as well as its 
Pains. Though we ſometimes meet with thorns 
and briars, yet, in many places, the way is ſtrew- 
ed with flowers. It is for wiſe reaſons, that the 
love of life is implanted in Man; and though its 
ſweets have an alloy of bitters, yet there is enough 
of the former, to reconcile him to the latter. As 
this mixture of good with evil is intended to 
make him fatisfied with his condition here; ſo, 
on the other hand, the blending evil with the 
good is defigned as a proof of the imperfection 
of his preſent ſtate, and to remind him that his 
time here is but a Pilgrimage; where he has no 
continuing city, but that he is to ſeek another, 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 
If, then, your proſpects cloſe not with the 
preſent life, but are extended to the future, it is 
neceſſary that you ſhould make a Proviſion for 


that alſo, Piety is amiable in youth. Poſtpone 
not 
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not the buſineſs of Religion, till old age creeps 
upon you, or till the night ſhould ſuddenly over- 
take you the night of death, «vhen no Man can 
work, Will not the early offerings of your 
Minds, whilſt in their ſtrength and vigour, be 
more acceptable to your Creator, than the feeble 
efforts of a decayed underſtanding, or the tribute 
of affections unanimated by the lively feelings of 
love and gratitude? Remember that zhe {rf 
years of Man muſt make proviſion for the laſi“z 
otherwiſe old age will look back on thoſe that 
are gone without pleaſure, and look forward on 
the few which remain without comfort. 

It is unneceſſary to remark farther on the 
fleeting nature of time. Admorition only is 
wanting to remind you of- a truth, though ob- 
vious, yet often difregarded. It may not be un- 
ſeaſonable, however, to ſuggeſt a few hints, 
how you may beſt employ the time which is to 
come. That which is paſt is for ever gone, 
neither can the fugitive be overtaken, But 
though, in aliteral ſenſe, it cannot be overtaken, 
yet it may, in ſome meafure, be redeemed; as 
in any inſtance, wherein you ſhould be con- 
victed, by your own reflections, of having de- 
ferred till to-morrow what ought to have been 
the employment of to-day, you have only to re- 
double your diligence, that you might wipe off 
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the reproach of having loſt a day.—Such will 
ever be the conſequence of Procraſtination, chat 
is of deferring from day to day, what ought to 
be the buſineſs of the preſent moment. For 
every day and every hour bring along with them 
their proper avocation, The evils attending 
delay, prove the neceſlity of dividing your time 
ſo regularly, that you may have no. cauſe to 
complain of the want of. opportuairy, for dif- 
charging every duty, which your peculiar ſitua- 
tion in life may require. | 
But what is this to-morrow, to which ſo much 
buſineſs is poſtpontd ? It is but the ſucceſſor 
of the preſent day; like this it will probably be 
neglected, though its progreſs is equally rapid. 
Sufficient to the day us the evil, or the cares, 
thereof, Why then transfer them till to- morrow, 
and thus overcharge it with more than its due 
portion ? Would thoſe, who thus procraſtinate, 
but reflect that every Jay which is paſt, decrea- 
ſes the number of 7o-morrows which is to come, 
they would ſurely be leſs prodigal of time. 75 
morrow will ſoon be as fo-day. And in this man- 
ner we go on, cheating ourſelves of time, till we 
have not a-merrow left. | 
Though Time be fugacious, that is, continu- 
ally flowing, never at reſt, but always moving on, 
in a perpetual ſucceſlion, yet its motions are 
equable and uniform ; not like thoſe of Man, ir- 
regular 
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regular and variable. We ſhould endeavour to 
bring into the moral World, what we perceive ſo 
conſtant in the Natural. Were we, indeed, 
more accurately to obſerve the works of Nature, 
and act in conformity to the Leſſons which they 
teach us, human actions would be more free 
from diſorder and confuſion. Are not all the 
motions of the heavenly Bodies regular and pe- 
riodical ? It is by their revolution, that we divide 
the duration of Time into parts, and diſtinguiſh 
them by Years, by Months, by Days and by 

Hours, | | 
You know, that the ſucceſſion of day and 
night is occaſioned by the diurnal rotation of the 
Earth. How conſtant is this motion] Inſtruct- 
ing us, at the ſame time, to be equally uniform 
in all our actions. The laſt, indeed, ought, in 
ſome meaſure, to be governed by the firg—an 
affinity that was undoubtedly intended by the 
great Creator of the Univerſe. Man, as well as 
the animal Creation, requires the refreſhment of 
Sleep. The night is, therefore, properly adapt- 
ed to it; becauſe the darkneſs, with which we 
are then ſurrounded, is lefs favourable to buſi- 
neſs, but particularly auſpicious to reſt. When 
the Sun withdraws its light, how naturally do 
the Beaſts retire to their repoſe, and the Birds 
to their ſhady coverts! This ſolemn ftillneſs of 
the Night, which has been a favourite ſubject of 
deſcription, 
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deſcription, both amongſt Ancient and Modern 


Poets, invites us alſo to partake of Nature's 


Bounty. But we ſeem, at preſent, to reject it; 
and to confound, as it were, the ſyſtem of Pro- 
vidence. Faſhion, not Nature, is our Guide, 
And the þgadtice, I fear, is now too common, of. 
devoting the day to ſteep, and the night both to 
buſineſs and pleaſure. 


Tir'd Nature's ſweet Reſtorer, balmy ſleep ! 

He, like-the World, his ready viſits pays 

Where Fortune ſmiles; the wretched he ſorſakes,- 
Swift on his downy Pinions flies from woe, 

And lights on lids unſullied with à tear“. 


Dut not always are the Sons and Daughters ol 
Fortune bleſſed with this happy gueſt, There 
are ſome, who drive him from their habitations 
by their nocturnal revels; with which when 


Nature is fatigued they retire but to ſlumber out 


the day—a day that to them will be a perfect 
blank, and for whom the Sun will almoſt ſhine 
in vain. And to what purpoſe do they awake? 
Not to a more vigorous exertion of their reaſon- 
ing powers, whoſe ſtrength is recruited by reſt, 
but to the painful reflection of having employed 
them to no ſalutary purpoſe.— The I/retched: too 
he forſakes. Not ſo much the chi'dren of Po- 
verty or Affliction, as thoſe who are tormented 
with a conſciouſneſs of guilt ; but more parti- 
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calarly on the 'filent pillow, when Night has 
drawn her ſable Curtains around them. It is in 
vain to fly from themſelves. However they 
may deceive the World, their own hearts they 
cannot deceive. And though their immoral 
deeds may have been perpetrated in darknets, 
yet the eye of Omniſcience will penetrate through 
it. Repoſe is not always to be found on beds ot 
down. It is the companion of the Innocent and 
the Induſtrious, though dwelling under an hum- 
ble roof. 

May you, my young Audience, at the future 
periods of your lives, taſte that undiſturbed reſt 
which you now enjoy ! To do which, preſerve 
your minds uncontaminated by vicious pleaſures. 
Improve them for employment, that idleneſs 
may not corrupt you; but that your palt actions 
may be ſuch as to afford you ſatisfaction on re- 
viewing them. Direct your affections to proper 
objects ; and cheriſh within you that moral ſenſe, 
which will ever approve of what is right and 
good, and check every inclination to evil. If 
you carefully avoid doing what is wrong, your 
ſleep will not be interrupted by ſelf-reproach- 
es. It is in the ſolemn hour of night that the 
pious Mind adores the attributes of the Deity, 
and feels itſelf in the awful preſence of a God. 
Amidſt the buſy ſcenes of day, we are leſs ſuſ- 
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ceptible of religious impreſſions. But if reflec. 
tion come at all, it muſt be, at that ſeaſon, when, 
a great part of the World being retired to reſt, 
the Mind is left at liberty to think. If this 
retirement—if this ſilence—if this ſolitude will 
not lead us to reflect, then are we inſenſible to 
thought, and the leſſons of Wiſdom have been 
taught in vain. He that never thinks, never can 
be wiſe *. 

Who can tell, when they enter into their 
chambers, whether they will any more behold 
the light of the Sun? Their ſlumbers may be 
broken by the diſguiſed Plunderers ; and their 
eyes for ever cloſed by the midnight Aſſaſſin. 
Before, then, we fall into a ſtate of inſenſibility, 
we ought to recommend ourſelves to the divine 
protection, and beſeech the ſupreme Being, 79 
lighten our darkneſs, and defend us from the perils 
and dangers of the night. 

In the allotment of your time, the firſt and 
leading maxim I would ' recommend is, early 
riſing. The advantages of it are manifold 3 
particularly at your ſeaſon of life, as being 
appropriated to inſtruction; becauſe the Mind 
is then more capable of expanſion and improve- 
ment; to which any little intemperance of food 
muft be an obſtacle. The practice of early 


riſing not only invigorates the faculties, but 
conduces 


a. 
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conduces alſo to health. They, who indulge in 
morning ſlumbers, are deprived likewiſe of the 
pleaſure ariſing from the contemplation of the 
peculiar beauties of the firſt part of day. We 
may alſo add, that, from the ſhortneſs of hu- 
man life, too great a portion of time ſhould not 
be ſpent in ſleep. All beyond that refreſhment, 
which nature requires, is an indulgence favour- 


able to indolence and inactivity, both of Mind 
and Body. 


This practice of carly riſing will likewiſe 
much aſſiſt you in the diſpoſal of the ſucceeding 
part of the day, and render every portion of it 
ſufficient for its reſpective purpoſes. You will 
be enabled to perform the taſks allotted to each 
with facility and pleaſure, But by neglecting 
morning applications, you muſt either omit ſome 
part of the bufineſs of the day, or elſe diſpatch 
it in ſuch haſte, as to leave it, at laſt, imperfect. 
Your ideas, by ſuch an irregular proceeding, 
will be confuſed ; and you will acquire no diſ- 
tint knowledge of the ſeveral branches of 
Learning, in which, at ſtated times, you are 
inſtructed. 

But before I quit this ſubject of early riſing, 
let me recommend to you a religious duty, more 
immediately connected with it; and that is, a 
morning addreſs, by prayer and praiſe, to the 
Supreme Being from whom you have received 

| ſo 
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{o recent an inſtance of kindneſs, as a reſtora- 
tion from the death of fleep,-to all the enjoy- 
ments of moral exiſtence. The Sun, having 
again viſited you with his all-cheering lght, 
ſhould remind you of this matin homage due 
to him, from whom every bleſſing is derived. 
A ſenſe of gratitude, and the confideration of 
our dependance, as created Beings, on him, 
who has provided us with the means of preſer- 
ving and enjoying life, ſhould convince us of the 
reaſonableneſs of this duty; which is farther 
recommended by the practice of the good and 
wile in all ages. | 
With. reſpect to the diſtribution of your time, 
for the remaining part of the day, it is ſufficient 
to obſerve ſuch a plan as will be beſt adapted to 
your reſpective ſituations and circumitances: 
Endeavour to acquire early habits of method and 
order. Without theſe, the ſmalleſt concerns 
will be managed in a confuſed and ſlovenly man- 
ner; but with them, buſineſs of great extent and 
inportance may be conducted with effect and 
facility. The want of Method is frequently to 
be ſeen in thoſe Perſons, who are always full ot 
care and embarraſiment—complaining of much 
to do, yet, in fact doing nothing —continually 
out of breath, as it were, and in a buſtle—many 
things begun, but none finiſhed. And though 
they are often reproached with their neglect, 


yet they ſpend more time in making a thouſand 
aukward 
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awkward apologies, and repeating their for- 
mer promiſes of expedition, than would be 
required in executing what they have left 
undone. | | | 

I would alſo caution you againſt another 
cuſtom, which is become too faſhionable 
amongſt us, and that is, the keeping of late 
hours. This practice produces, in general, 
ſuch great irregularities, as entirely to pre- 
vent, in the firſt inſtance, early riſing; and, 
in the ſecond, that methodical diſtribution df 
the day, which I have recommended. In 
Mort, a great part of our immoralities in 
conduct proceed from this baneful cuſtom 
of ſitting up after midnight. But ſuch is 
the diffipation of modern times, that the 
Ladies of our days ſeldom appear at Aſſem- 
blies, or Public Places, till that hour, when 
their Anceſtors were wont to depart irom 
them. 

The inferences I ſhall draw from the pre- 
ceding obſervations are theſe, Let us not 
act ſo inconſiſtently as to lament the ſhort- 
neſs of life, and yet ſquander and miſem- 
ploy our time, as if it were of no value 
or importance. Let us conſider, that every 
moment is precious; and let us frequently 
take a view of what is paſt, that we may 
huſband the future to advantage. Neither 

1 think 
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think this doctrine unſeaſonable from your 
carly age. Every period of life has its pro- 
per employment. Do not, therefore, poſt- 
pone to the next, what ſhould be done in 
this. | 


LECTURE XXY111- 


LECTURE XXVII. 


« If you would gain the Favour of the Deity; you mull 
«© be at the Pains of worſhipping him: if the Friendſhip of 
« good Men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige them.” 

TATLER, 


EY — ä . — 


Tu E domeſtic ſituation of the female Sex 
demands from them a proper regard to do- 
meſtic duties. Theſe I have recommended to 
you in general; but I would, at this time, 
more particularly engage the attention of thoſe, 
who are ſhortly to reſide at home, where 
they will be received not only as the daugh- 
ters, but as the companions, of their Parents. 
All childiſh amuſements muſt then be laid 
aſide; and manners more correſponding to 
this change of condition be aſſumed. And I 
am the more induced to addreſs you, in par- 
ticular, who are now leaving ſchool, from the 
confideration, that a very critical period ot 


your life is ſoon to ſucceed ; when new ſcenes 
T 2 and 
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and new characters will preſent themſelves 
before you; which will, in ſome ſhape or 
other, affect your Reaſon or your Paſſonss 
and which will require from you a conduct 
the moſt guarded and diſcreet. You, perhaps, 
may amuſe your imaginations with dreams of 
gaiety and pleaſure; but it will be neceſſary 
to inform you, that a ſeaſon of trial is ap- 
proaching ; wherein you will have occaſion to 
exerciſe your judgment and your prudence, 
On your behaviour, at this preſent outſet into 
life, your future welfare and happineſs will, in 
a great meaſure, depend. If you act from 
right Principles—from a juft ſenſe of honour 
and decorum, good and virtuous habits may 
be formed; but if you are governed by the 
impulſe of deſire; or ſuffer yourſelves to be 
influenced by the faſhion of the World, you 
will be liable to fall into many. errors. 

But ſuppoſing that uſeful maxims have been 
inſtilled into your minds, during the courſe of 
your education, yet if you forget them, when 
they are no longer repeated; or if you diſre- 
gard them, even when remembered, you will, 
in the firſt inſtance, diſreſpe& thoſe, who have 
endeavoured to train you in the way you ſhould 
go,; and in the ſecond, you will act againſt 


your better knowledge, whereby you may 
have 
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have occaſion to lament the ill conſequences 
both of your negle& and perverſeneſs. 

That you may have leſs occaſion, however, 
10 plead the want of recollection, I propoſe, 
in this farewel Lecture to lay before you, ina 
ſummary manner, a few of thoſe rules of con- 
duct, which I have, from time to time, re- 
commended to you more at large. My requeſt 
is, that you would frequently reflet upon 
them—1mprove and ſtrengthen them by read- 
ing good Authors, hearing good advice, and 
obſerving good examples. 

Let me .exhort you, in the firſt place, to 
cultivate a religious temper of mind ; by 
which.I'mean, an habitual ſenſe of the great- 
neſs, the juſtice and the benevolence of God. 
Him you ſhould be afraid of offending ; be- 
cauſe as he has an utter abhorrence to vice, he 
will, of courſe, puniſh the wicked. For him 
you ſhould cheriſh the higheſt reverence and 
affection; beeauſe, as his diſpenſations are 
calculated for the benefit of Mankind, he will 
aſſuredly reward the Good. 

The religious diſpoſition, which I am now 
recommending,. is both cheerful. and ſocial ;. 
not tinctured with enthuſiaſm, or with the ex- 
travagant devotions of a modern ſect; who, 
rejecting the aſſiſtance of reaſon in matters of 
belief, and deſpiſing the excellency of virtue 

in 
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in regard to practice, have given to Chriſtian- 
ity a ſour and gloomy. aſpect. This has in- 
duced many to run into the oppoſite extreme, 
who rather than appear righteous over much, al- 
fect an indifference to Religion and to its or- 
dinances.—But whilſt I caution. you againſt 
fanaticiſm, I would not be thought ſo uncha- 
Titable as to condemn the ſincerity of all thoſe, 
who have embraced its principles. Doubtleſs 
there are many who act from honeſt and pi- 
ous motives ; though, perhaps, with too in- 
temperate a zeal. To be bigotted to any per- 
ſuaſion, or to have a worſe opinion of others, 
becauſe their religious tenets are different 
from our own, betrays a weak and illiberal 
mind. Various are the modes of worſhip in 
tais country; becauſe a toleration rs permitted 
to all thoſe, who, on account of ſome parti- 
cular prejudices, or ſcruples of conſcience, 
object to a conformity to the rites and cere- 
monies of the eſtabliſhed Church. When the 
free exerciſe of Religion be altowed, we can 
have no pretence to controul the private judg- 
ment of others. One caution, however, is 
neceſſary; that you do not ſuffer yourſelves to 
be miſled by thoſe, who boaſt of inſpiration, 
of extraordinary effuſions of the Spirit, and 
of ſudden converſions. Miracles have long 


tince ceaſed. The Scriptures are your belt 
and 
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and ſafeſt. guides. Theſe you may conſult 
without perplexing yourſelves with thoſe parts 
which are myſterious. They contain, in a fa- 
. miliar language, all that is neceſſary for form- 
ing the Chriſtian character. And with reſpect 
to public inſtruction, . that ſurely ought to 
have the preference, which is communicated 
by Men, educated for, and devoted to, that 
ſervice. What uſeful knowledge or informa- 
tion can be expected from the ignorant and il- 
literate ? Many of whom do, notwithſtanding, 
aſſume to themſelves the important taſk of 
teaching others, in religious matters. 


Having warned you againſt the fervors of 


Enthuſiaſm on the one hand, let me caution 


you againſt the errors of infidelity on the- 


other. To mock at Religion,” or to doubt its 


credibility, is a very prominent feature of the 


preſent times, But be not deceived by ſuch 
Scoffers. Wiſer and better Men than thoſe; 
who ridicule all facred truths, have gloried in 
the profeſſion of Cliriſtianity; and have proved, 
both by their precepts and examples, that the 


duties of it will tend to promote the happi- 
neſs both of public and private life. A gene- 


ral contempt of Religion is uſually followed 


by national calamities: And private vices will 


ever produce domeſtic evils. Thofe, who, 
by their crimes, have brought themſelves to 
diſgrace 
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diſgrace and puniſhment, have confeſſed, in 
the moments of contrition, that, by living, as 
it were, without the knowledge of a Deity, 
and by neglecting the Sabbath, they were 
tempted to purſue unlawful pleaſures,. and to 
deviate from honeſty and truth. 

From one extreme we often run into ano- 
ther. Our Anceſtors thought it was their duty 
to attend the public worſhip of Almighty God, 
to exerciſe private devotion, to read the Scrip- 
tures, and to inſtru their families in religious 
knowledge. But if well-diſpoſed and rational 
Chriſtians are inclined to imitate their exam- 
ples, the unthinking and triffing part of Man- 
kind are ready to condemn them as Enthu- 
Gaſts.—Be aſſured, however, whatever mo- 
dern Wits and Libertines may inſinuate, that, 
unleſs you have ſome religious impreſſions on 
your minds; ſome reverence for the Supreme 
Being; and ſome regard to his laws, your 
paſſage through life will be deprived of one of 
its greateſt comforts, and you will meet death 
with fear and dread. All the precepts of the 
Goſpel have a tendency to promote Piety and 
Virtne; whoſe ultimate end is a happy im- 
mortallzy. Stated returns of public worſhip, 
if obſerved, will be the means.of reminding 
you of your duty to God, and of his diſpen- 
| fations to Man. Your gratitude will be ex- 
| cited ; 
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cited; and your ſocial affections will be im 


proved. 

As you are now going to reſide with your 
Parents, you ought to cultivate thoſe domeſ- 
tic Virtues, and purſue thoſe domeſtic em- 
ployments, which will render you both uſeful 
and agreeable to them. Let this truth, how- 


ever, fink deep into your minds—If you can- 
not find pleaſure at home, you will ſeldom 
meet with it abroad. If you cannot be happy 
in the company of your beſt Friends and 
neareſt Relations, who are intereſted in your 


welfare, you will hardly. find contentment 
and ſatisfaction, by mixing in the gay world, 
or by forming connexions, that have no other 


bond of union: but faſhion or amuſement, . 
which draws together a crowd of Perſons, ſo - 
perfectly indifferent to each other, ſo wholly - 
intent upon ſelf-gratification, that no good 


ad vice, no friendly counſe} may be expected 


from them. You are rather in danger of be- 
ing ſeduced from ſobriety of manners and 


converſation. You will be expoſed to their 
malevolence, their envy, or their licentiouſ- 
neſs. 


It cannot be expected, that you have as yet. 
_ a ſufficient knowledge of the World to dire& 


you aright. Your intentions may be inno- 


gent; but your want of experience in human 
E 3 affairs - 
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affairs! may deceive you. Many dangers— 

| many temptations will lie in your way. In 

| ſuch difficulties to whom ought you to apply, 
but to your Parents? Embrace their counſel, 
| and liſten to their precepts. They have al- 
ready trodden the ſlippery. path of life; and 
; are acquainted with its difficulties. On their 
advice you may depend, becauſe it will be as 
ſincere as it will be uſeful. Should their com- 
mands appear grievous at preſent, you will be 
convinced, in the end, that they were per- 
fectly proper and ſeaſonable. You will feel 
the happy effects of your obedience, in the 
tranquillity of your own minds. Misfortunes 
and diſtreſs may ſoon make you ſenſible of 
the ill conſequences of diſregarding them. 
Perſuade yourſelves, however, of this truth, 
that all their admonitions will proceed from 
love and tenderneſs. And you will have no 
reaſon to {light them as unneceſſary, when 
you conſider, that they will be given by thoſe, 
who know more of the World than yourſelves ; 
and who. beſt underſtand what your conduct 
ought to be. 

Your obedience has been lately directed to 
your Teachers and Inſtructors, under whoſe 
care you have been placed. Removed, as you 
will ſoon be, from their authority, let it be 


your chief delight to honour and obey your 
Parents; 
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Parents; who have been the Protectors of 


your infancy, and ought to be the Guardians 
of your youth. Let filial affection be your 


governing principle. Treat them with the 


utmoſt reſpect. Provoke them by no uncivf 


anſwers; nor grieve them by obſtinacy or per- 
© + , 
verſeneſs. Comfort them in fickneſs or in 


ſorrow. Conſult them in all emergencies ; 
and pay due reverence to their opinions. 


And as domeſtic happineſs principally pro- 


ceeds from family peace and union, let me 


recommend to you ſiſterly love and affection... 


Let no jealouſies, envyings, or animoſities, 


diſturb that harmony which ſhould prevail 


amongſt Brothers and Siſters. Be kind and 
obliging one to another. Priority of age de- 
mands ſome reſpect. If you refuſe to pay it 
to thoſe who are older than yourſelves, how 
can you expect to receive this mark of civility 


from thoſe who are younger! Conſider, like- 


wiſe, how much it will contribute to the eaſe 


and comfort of your Parents, in the decline 


of life, to ſee their children united by the 


| bonds of love and amity ! Nature has joined 
you by one common tie. Let, then, no mean 


or ſordid Paſſion, deſtroy this domeſtic friend- 
ſhip. And as the preſcrvation of family con- 
cord ſo much depends upon your ſex, how in- 

cumbent 
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eumbent is it on you to cultivate a quiet, gen- 
tle, and peaceable temper ! 

Let your Relations alſo receive ſome ſhare 
of your kindneſs and reſpect. Should any of 
them be indigent, deſpiſe not their poverty- 
Your Pride would be more mortified by ne- 


glecting, than by acknowledging them. For 
what are Birth and hereditary Fortune but 


accidental circumſtances! Virtue and Talents, 


if improved, are the beſt badges of diſtinc- 


tion. Be, therefore, humble in your beha- 


viour. Treat your inferiors with courteſy, 


and your ſuperiors with deference. Behave 


| 
| 
{ 


| 


. 
* 


f 
| 


to all with affability, politeneſs and good hu- 
mour. Let not your manners be tinctured 
with haughtineſs or affectation. You will 
bave enemies. enough, who will endeavour to 
find out your errors; but if you deform your 
Perſons or your Actions, by Pride or Vanity, 
hey that run may read. Such glaring impro- 
prieties of conduct will be too conſpicuous to 
be overlooked by the moſt ſuperficial obſervers. 
They, who diſlike you, will aggravate your 
foibles. They, who are indifferent to you, 
will laugh at them. 

I would next recommend to you caution in 
the choice of your Friends. You will natu- 
rally wiſh to aſſociate with Perſons of your ſex 


and age; but in forming connexions of this 
kind, 
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kind, you muſt act with prudence and diſcre- 
tion. The neceſſity of this will appear from 
defining the nature of friendſhip ; which is a 
mutual regard that one has for another, ab- 
tracted from all motives of ſelf-intereft. Thete- 
fore, they only are capable of it who are en- 
dued with generous diſpoſitions. 

In the choice of a Friend, you are firſt. to 
conſider, what are her moral propenſities? If 
fhe have a proper ſenſe of virtue and honour, 
fuch an union will be ſafe. If ſhe be govern- 
ed by ſome unruly paſſion, ſhe is, by no means, 
to be ſelected as your confidential companion. 
Should ſhe be proud or ungrateful, vain or 
inſincere, you can receive neither pleaſure nor 
ad vantage from ſuch a friendſhip. She would 
_ deceive you whenever it would anſwer her 
purpoſe ;. and ſhe would prove fickle and in- 
conſtant. More particularly avoid her, if ſhe 
have contracted any immoral habits ; for evil 
communications will cerrupt corrupt good 
manners. 

The temper of your intended Friend ſhould 
alſo be conſidered; for admitting that her in- 
elinations are ſtrictly modeſt and virtuous, yet 
if ſhe be ſullen, obſtinate or vindictive, you 
will live in continual dread of offending her; 
and you will be perpetually mortified by her 


eapTices and reſentments. 
3 The 
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The temper you would wiſh to find in your 
Friend, endeavour to cultivate in yourſelves ; 
then may you expect to enjoy the mutual de- 
light and confidence ariſing from a ſympathy 
of affections. Nothing will contribute more 
to the permanency of Friendſhip, than a diſ- 
poſition that is free, ſincere, kind and oblig- 
ing; and a deſire alſo of improving each other 
in uſeful knowledge. When hearts and minds 
thus accord, there will. be a reciprocation of 
good offices. The converſation of ſuch Friends 
will be pleaſing and inſtructive. They will 


ſtrengthen each other in virtue. They will 


leſſen each others griefs by dividing them, and 


4 * 


increaſe each others joys by ſharing them. 

The Perſons 'moſt unfit for friendſhip are 
thoſe, whoſe temper is unſteady; who are 
fond of new faces; who love to be much 
abroad ;. who are prying and inquiſitive into 
the affairs of others; who are ſarcaſtical and 
cenſorious in their converſation; who are 
Talebearers, and not fit to be entruſted with 
ſecrets. In ſuch you can place no confidence, 
which is the very bond of friendſhip. 

Should your acquaintance be many, yet 
your Friends muſt be few. For where the 
affection be too. much divided, it cannot be 
warm or ardent. That intimacy, which is 
formed by the mere ceremony of paying and 
receiving 
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receiving viſits, or by meeting in the circles of 
gay amuſement, is not entitled to the name of 
triendſhip. It is chiefly ſupported by flattery 
or compliment; the language of which is in- 
ſincere, and is uſed indiſcriminately to all. 
/ You will often hear the moſt fervent expreſ- 
| Hons of kindneſs from Perſons, who never 
intend to ſerve you. Some to whom you are 
ſearcely known, will profeſs for you the high. 
eſt eſteem and reſpect. And others will talk 
ſo much of their infinite obligations to you, as 
if you had conferred on them ſome eſſential 
favour. You cannot, indeed, mix in the 
World, without meeting with females of this 
deſcription. But there is no neceſſity to take 
them to your boſoms; for if you ſhould, you 
will ſoon find yourſelves deceived. It is from 
ſuch acquaintances, haſtily formed, that the 
young and inexperienced have had frequent 
occaſion' to complain of falſe friendſhips- 
Theſe Perſons are not capable of a laſting or 
generous attachment. They are the humble 
ſervants of every body; but the friends of no 
one. 

It has been remarked, that thoſe Friend- 
ſhips are the moſt permanent, which are 
formed at ſchool. And this ſeems very pro- 
bable, when we conſider, that young Perſons, 


at that period of life, act without diſguiſe- 
Their 
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Their ſeveral inclinations and propenſities are 
known to each other; and' where there be a 
fimilarity. of mind, an attachment generally 
follows. They, who are of good diſpoſitions, 
will naturally. aſſociate with thoſe of congenial 
' tempers. We have, therefore, reaſon to ex- 
pect, that ſuch friendſhips, being founded on 
, amiable qualities, will be durable. They 
; doubtleſs would; and their fervor would en- 
j ereaſe with ripening years, were not the Par- 
ties, as is often the caſe, ſeparated by a diſ- 
tant reſidence. But thoſe ſentiments of re- 
gard and eſteem, which you have cheriſhed 
for each other during your education, ſhould 
not be obKterated. An occaſional correſpon- 
| dence might contribute to revive the flame of: 
mutual kindneſs, and bring to your remem= 
+ brance the Py adventures of youthfut 
vivacity. 

Vour Societies will ſoon be of the mixed 
kind. Vou will join im company and con- 
verſation with the Male, as well as with the 
female ſex: and there is no doubt but you 
will have your favourite attachments. Great 
eireumſpection, however, is to be uſed; as 
your character, your fortune, and your hap- 

pineſs in this life will depend upon the con- 
nexion you ſhould make. 


The 
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The directions which I gave you with re- 
ſpe to the choice of Friends amongſt your 
own, may, in ſome meaſure,. be applied to 
that which you ſhould make amongſt the 
other ſex. Firſt, I would obſerve, that though, 
in public places, you will meet with Perſons 
of proffigate characters, yet there is no rea- 
ſon, that you ſhould give them a preference 
in your converſation. The laws of Good 
Breeding may require a diſtant civility z but, 
in every other reſpe&, your behaviour ſhould. 
be cautious and reſerved. Avoid that freedom 
of manners and levity of endud when ſome 
Ladies are apt to indulge, through a vivacity 
of ſpirits, or flow of good humour; though 
their ſenſe of honour be as delicate as in thoſe, 
who act with more prudence. Becauſe theſe 
Men, whenever they think that their Perſons 
or their addreſs are agreeable, will not fail to 
follow you whereſoever you ſhould appear 3. 
and, on all occaſions, obtrude themſelves into 
your company. Though you might have no 
partiality towards them, and though you 
might behave with the ſtricteſt decorum, yet 
the World will not be ſilent Spectators. They. 
will publiſh your indiſcretions with remarks, 
not very favourable to your reputation; which, 
when once ſullied, even by the rumour of ſuſ- 
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Picion, is ſeldom reſtored to its former ſplen- 

dor. f 
Beſides, conſcious as you may be of recti- 

tude and honour, yet who can tell, what im- 


preſſions addreſs and flattery may make on a 


heart, not altogether free from female Va- 


nity? Therefore, with reſpect to your general 


conduct, you ought to keep a ſtrict guard on 
your words and actions; leſt a too great free- 
dom of behaviour ſhould expoſe you to imper- 
tinent intruſions. It is not by ſuch manners, 
that you will attract .the notice, or procure 
the eſteem of thoſe, who are worthy your re- 
gard and confidence. 

As the friendſhip of your Sex with the other 
is generally confined to one object, which fre- 


. quently ripens into a tender and permanent 


attachment, it may not be improper to make 
a few obſervations on this ſubject. 

However flattering it may be to the Vanity 
of the female Sex, to make conqueſts, or to 
have many admirers, yet it betrays a kind of 
coquetry by no means amiable. It is a proof 
of inſincerity, which may hereafter recoil on 
themſelves. This ſpecies of diſſimulation is 
oftentimes very fatal to young Perſons. If 
they are guilty of deception now, how much 
will they ſuffer hereafter by this deceit ; which 
is too often practiſed by the two Sexes on each 
other ; 
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other; though, if. matrimonial connexion 
ſhould take place, their diſpoſitions muſt be 
reciprocally known ! The Party - deceived will 
have juſt cauſe for reproach and contempt ; 
and they who have been dupes to each other's 
artifice will live mutually. to torment and per- 
plex. Or ſuppoſing that there had been can- 
dour on one fide, and diſingenuity on the 
other, yet the ſame conſequence will follow. 

The motive to infincerity, in the particular 
we are now mentioning, frequently proceeds 
from a conſciouſneſs of ſome defect in the 
mind or temper z-which there is an endeavour 
to conceal. But it cannot be always hid; and 
when the diſcovery be made, a very.unfavour- 
able impreſſion muſt follew. There can be no 
generoſity. or affection in ſuch a conduct. In 
; Friendſhip or in Love, there is an emulation 
betwixt the parties, who ſhall contribute moſt 
to the happineſs of each other. But the Fe- 
male, who acts from ſordid principles; and, 
in order to accompliſh her deſign, affects 
thoſe Qualities which ſhe has not, or diſguiſes 
thoſe which ſhe has, can have but little eſteem 
for him whom ſhe thus deceives.—Inſtead of 
an affable, kind, and gentle companion ; one 
capable of managing domeſtic concerns with 
economy; one qualified to fill up the vacui- 
ties of life, by. a. cheerful and agreeable con- 

verſation, 
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verſation, he may find himſelf united to an 
angry, contentious and extravagant Woman. 

The Female, however, who acts upon this 
plan,, gives, at leaſt, a tacit approbation to the 
excellency of thoſe Virtues,. which ſhe does 

not poſſeſs. She is ſenſible of their power, 
and, therefore, aſſumes them. But how much 
more difficult is the practice of affectation, 
than ſincerity! How much happier will be the 
conſequence of being in reality, what ſhe only 
is in appearance If, then, you would lay 
the foundation of your future domeſtic peace, 
, endeavour to acquire ſuch habits and diſpoſi- 
tions, as will render you, tnrough life, de- 
ſerving objects of eſteem. You may then 
gain a heart that is worthy your affection - 
Vou may not only gain, but ſecure it. Fe- 
male Virtues, adorned with female graces, 
have ſuch irreſiſtible charms, that few can 
' withſtand their influence. They will even 
bind the-inconſtant with ſilken cords. 

But whilſt I recommend ſincerity on your 
parts, let me, at the ſame time, caution you 
againſt the want of it in the other ſex. Your 
own candour and frankneſs may leſs incline 
you to ſuſpect the artful deſigns of thoſe, who 
pretend to admire you. Under a pleaſing 
form, and inſinuating addreſs, treachery may 


de concealed. You muſt not, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, 
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ſtances, be hurried away by the impulſe of 
Paſſion. You muſt conſult your reaſon—you 
mult conſult your Friends—you muſt liſten to 
the dictates of prudence. Conſider well the 
characters of thoſe, who may court your 
ſmiles. If they be Perſons of licentious man- 
ners, avoid their company and converſation. 
However courteous their behaviour; however 
devoted they may profeſs themſelves to your 
ſervice ; however pleaſing their civilities, yet 
theſe may be only the baits by which they 
mean to deceive. You cannot fix your affec- 
tions with ſafety, till you are aſſured, that 
you have found in another all thoſe good Qua- 
lities, which you ſhould endeavour to acquire 
yourfelves. / The Friend of Virtue will be 
your Friend. He who is an enemy to that, 
can be no Friend to you. Do not too credu- 
/ louſly believe every civil thing that may be ſaid 
to you. Praiſes on female wit and beauty are, 
in general, but complimentary expreſhons. 
Thoſe, who reſpect and eſteem you, will not 
uſe the language of flattery or adulation. 
The Cautions, I have already given you, 
were dictated by the ſincereſt regard for your 
welfare. Let me hope, that they will make a 
proper impreſſion on your minds. Circum- 
| Kances may happen, when the recollection of 


them will be uſeful. Think not, with many of 
your 
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your Sex, that, when-the days of Tuition are 
over, all future application will be unneceſ- 
| fary. At what period of life ſhall any one of 
us ſay—l am perfect in knowledge—I am con- 
firmed in habits of Virtue—T will, therefore, 
devote more of my time to pleaſure ? Such an 
! opinion 1s fatal at any age ; but more particu- 
larly at your's; when you have many things 
to learn, and many temptations to overeome. 


/ N. 
G0 


THE END. 


